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Preface 


This book presents the collection of papers on Research and 
Development Management Systems problems delivered at a con¬ 
ference at Case Institute of Technology. The general objective of 
these papers is to present applications of the methodology of oper¬ 
ations research to the solution of sonie ^search and development 
management problems. A few papers dealing with both methodology 
and problems of a pioneering nature are presented in this book. 

For our purpose a research and development management system 
is a behavioral system, consisting of men and facilities, with multiple 
and sometimes conflicting goals and objectives. The system opera¬ 
tions consist of the performance of research and decision acts, where 
the responsibility for decision making is usually shared among groups 
having specified areas of responsibility, annual budgets, and comple¬ 
tion schedules. Communications exist among groups whose essential 
outputs are ideas or developments, usually to serve another depart¬ 
ment within the organization. Each decision maker has a ni|mber of 
alternate courses of action (e.g., new project initiation, project termi¬ 
nation, project delay or speed-up) and a number of desired outcomes 
(e.g., project implementation, project payoff, research group growth). 
The outputs of such systems are often probabilistic, involving dif¬ 
ficult and important problems of measurement and evaluation of out¬ 
put efficiency. In this brief description of a research and develop¬ 
ment management system there may be noted many of the elements 
that are used by operations researchers in the description of class¬ 
ical management systems. 

Research and development has been referred to as the fastest 
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growing “industry” in the United States. Our national and eco¬ 
nomic growth depends to a great extent on the productivity and 
efliciency of this industry. At present time over 1,000,000 people 
are employed m the industry at an annual cost of about 3% of our 
gross national product. Some segments of this industry are very 
large and complex, as, for example, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, which employs over 20,000 people and spends 
2 billion dollars annually. Since 1940, the dollar expenditure growth 
ot the industry has been exponential or at a constant rate, whereas 
he manpower growth has been linear, or at a constant amount. 

us in many research and development organizations there are 
problems of budgeting, scheduling, evaluation, selection, sequencing, 
timing, and control similar to those that have occurred in other 
company areas. In addition, at the national and international levels 
there are significant problems of policy making which have been 
recognized only recently. In all areas of the management of this 
industry there are major demands for the development of scientific 
attitudes and methods. It is our hypothesis that operations research, 
as one of the applied sciences, can contribute to the solution of many 
of the important problems. 

It is worthwhile to point out some basic requirements for the 
development and application of scientific methods to research and 
development management problems. First, a development of models 
ot the research process and system is required, where the relevant 
actors are introduced. Of particular importance is the need for 
analytic descriptions of the behavior of small, task-oriented, crea¬ 
tive groups. Second, a need exists for a research management theory 
w ere system optirnization, simulation, and analysis may be effec¬ 
tively utilized. Third, a major requirement exists for an increase 
m the number and variety of education and research programs in 
research and development management, 

A number of acknowledgments to individuals and groups are in 
order. Dr. Russell L. Ackoff, Director of the Operations Research 
Oroup, formulated the initial suggestion on conducting a conference 
on recent applications of operations research and has consistently 
attempted to broaden the scope and usefulness of operations 
research. Professor Vernon C. Mickelon, Head, Department of 
Management, encouraged the idea of a conference, as well as courses 
and research theses in this important area. The Office of Special 
Studies National Science Foundation, has supported research at Case 
Institute of Technology on research budgeting and project selection 
problems. Case Institute of Technology has consistently provided the 
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environment and facilities for curriculaj research, and conferences 
in operations research and management. The Special Programs 
Office, under Mr. Herbert Schultz, managed the many details of this 
conference. Finally, Mrs. Grace White and her excellent secretarial 
staff prepared and proofread the manuscript. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
April 1963 


Burton V. Dean 
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A Proposal for Strengthening 

U. S. Technology, EIHsA. Johnson 


This chapter is concerned with the continuing dijficulty of U, aS» 
technology and its management to achieve its full and great poten¬ 
tial, to compete successfully with the USSR in the application of sci¬ 
ence to certain aspects of military technology and space, and with 
the growing danger that Western Europe, Japan, and perhaps the 
USSR, whose rates of increase in industrial productivity already ex¬ 
ceed ours, might eventually surpass us in productivity because of 
superiority in the application of science. This chapter is also con¬ 
cerned with possible actions we might take to remedy this sitnation„ 

Although the situation in the application of science to technology 
is not satisfactory, we agree with the President’s Science Advisory 
Committee that so far “American science is second to none in the 
world, and the Federal Government, on balance, has played a highly 
constructive role in supporting it.”^ The role, influence, and success 
of the National Science Foundation, the National Institutes of Health, 
the Department of Agriculture, and the Office of Naval Research in 
this respect are especially gratifying. 

The chapter summarizes evidence of U. S. backwardness and fac¬ 
tors which have influenced U. S. technology, states the nature of the 
problems involved in managing U. S. technology, gives an example of 
the factors that affect R & D (research and development) effective¬ 
ness and that might be changed, primarily by government help as 
has been the case for basic research, and finally proposes actions that 
might be taken. 

^Scientific Progress, The Universities, and the Federal Government, Presi¬ 
dent's Science Advisory Committee, November 12, 1960. 
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THE EVIDENCE 

There are real symptoms of trouble in the management of the ap¬ 
plication of science in the United States and, indeed, in the whole free 
world. We regard with dismay the pre-eminence of the Soviet 
Union in several of the most important military weapons systems and 
in space, and the fact that their rate of advance in the application of 
science and engineering to weapons systems and production systems 
has been 50 percent faster than ours in some of the most critical 
areas. Considering resources, capabilities, and experience, the reverse 
would have been expected. 

It is instructive, as an example, to evaluate the relative progress of 
the United States and the Soviet Union in thermonuclear weapon 
systems. Much has been learned and published in the press of Soviet 
atomic developments from test identifications, Soviet releases, inter¬ 
changes during the International Geophysical Year, and the Atoms 
for Peace Conferences in 1955 and 1958. The known military atomic 
weapons operations and tests in the U. S. and the USSR spell out the 
relative pace of research and development step by step. The USSR 
rate has been almost 1^2 times that of the U. S. Figure 1 represents 
the time pattern of some of the more or less accepted achievements in 
terms of specific advances in atomic development. The data have 
been taken from public sources. In this figure, a time scale is used 
for the abscissa, a 45*^ line is arbitrarily drawn to represent U. S. 
progress, with notable testing events by the U. S. placed on this line 
at the date of the event. The equivalent Soviet event is then placed 
at the same ordinate level but at the date of the Soviet event. The 
relative slope of the two lines then is the measure of relative rate of 
progress. Although this representation is crude and inexact, it has 
the virtue of providing an easily grasped over-all “statistical trend’' 
estimate of relative U. S.-USSR rate of progress. All indications are 
that the USSR lag noted at the time of their first atomic explosion 
has been overcome during the succeeding decade. A table of com¬ 
parable events and the source of the information are given in the 
Appendix at the end of this chapter. 

The first Soviet atomic test in 1949 surprised most U. S. experts 
because it came so early. The first U. S. hydrogen bomb test came 
in 1952, the Soviet’s in 1953; but the USSR had the first air-drop of 
an H-bomb (USSR, 1955; U. S., 1956). Intercontinental jet bombers 
were reported operational for both countries in the same year (1955). 
Our Nautilus was launched in 1955—a “scoop” for the U. S. in atomic 
submarines. 
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In missile carriers for atomic weapons, the Russians outplanned 
and outproduced us. They tested a motor in 1951 for a projected 
intermediate-range missile, with faith that they could package a small 
H-bomb. We waited for the bomb before starting the missile. 
IRBM’s were reported to have been operational in Russia in 1955. 
There are news notices of Soviet IRBM submarine launchers as early 
as 1955. Our submarine firings of the Polaris made headlines in the 
U. S. in 1959-1960. The high thrust of the rocket motors and the 
extensive payloads of Soviet space satellites are indicative of advanced 
capabilities available in Soviet weapons development. 

In all public estimates on stockpiles of atomic bombs, a wide mar¬ 
gin in numbers is attributed to the U. S. But if the Soviets have 
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‘^enough” in terms of their estimate of strategic and tactical require¬ 
ments, then relative quantity need not be directly proportional to 
military value. 

The significant point, regardless of possible error in element or 
timing, is that the U. S. had a minimum lead of 4 years in the strategic 
weapons system field in 1945, and the Soviets, with extraordinary ex¬ 
penditure of effort and great effectiveness in development, currently 
(1962) have as good a political and military balance in atomic 
weapons and carriers as the U. S. and perhaps better. This was ac¬ 
complished with a technical labor force approximately equivalent to 
that of the U. S. To the free nations of the West, the Soviet “steep 
upward curve’’ in selected areas of technical development was tech¬ 
nically unexpected and, in its military significance, unnerving. 

In spite of our current over-all economic and military advantages, 
we are disturbed by these immediate and obvious symptoms of U. S. 
inferiority in the rate of application of scientific knowledge to selected 
areas of weapons systems development. We have inferred, perhaps 
wrongly, that the situation is a direct consequence of too few U. S. 
scientists and engineers and inadequate funds. To counter this trend, 
and as a matter of common sense, many authorities have proposed 
increases in the number of students educated for science and tech- 
nology and in the funds provided for both research and its applica¬ 
tion. Similarly, many have urged that our educational policies be 
re-examined in view of the fact that the Soviet technical labor force 
is expanding at a much greater rate than our own. The number of 
college-eligible secondary school graduates in the U. S. will almost 
double during this decade, bringing into being an educational crisis of 
apparently unmanageable proportions,^’® with anticipatory prepara¬ 
tion not yet taken. Educational bills falter in Congress, and the 
advice of the President’s Scientific Advisory Committee is not trans¬ 
lated into action. 

In industry we are disturbed because our rate of improvement of 
per capita productivity is less than that of either the Soviet Union or 
of our allies. Especially striking is the exceedingly stable rate of in¬ 
crease of U. S. GNP (gross national product)—at 2.7 percent a year 
for the past century. Is this rate invulnerable to improvement as a 
result of R & D progress? 

Even our machine tool industry, key to our productivity in which 
we have always excelled, is subject to unprecedented and keen com¬ 
petition from abroad. The fact that the automated presses of the 

^“Investing in Scientific Progress,” National Science Foundation Report, NSF 
61-27, Washington, D. C., 1961. 

®See footnote 1. 
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Treasury Department which print our currency are of English manu¬ 
facture is an example of acknowledged superiority of foreign automa¬ 
tion in one particular area. The per capita productivity of Den¬ 
mark is now estimated at 80 percent of U. S. productivity as com¬ 
pared to 30 percent prior to World War II! Saulnier’s estimate of 
progress in Italy and Japan is flattering to those countries the dii- 
ficulties there lie in the problems related to the need for greater asso¬ 
ciated political progress. 

Thus, although we find ourselves at present the most powerful na¬ 
tion in the world in productivity and military power, as well as in 
science, we fear that the continuation of this superiority is endangered 
by our conservative policies, our unwillingness to make great enough 
present sacrifices (in education and science) to improve the future, our 
lack of great elan, our lack of long-range planning, and our conse¬ 
quent sluggish advance. We must infer that within a few decades 
we may be matched and surpassed in technical achievements and in¬ 
novation by other countries of the world, friends as well as enemies, 
unless we do take decisive actions to remedy our faults. 

There is general agreement that one of the primary means for main¬ 
taining our rate of advance in national well-being and power is a 
higher level and more efficient use of applied research and develop¬ 
ment, the mainspring of innovation in the modern world. Education 
comes first, but since production of more technical personnel has a 
very long lead time, the question is whether, as an immediate meas¬ 
ure, we can in addition improve the over-all management of our exist¬ 
ing great resources in research and development. In further detail, 
what techniques of management can be used to improve research and 
development at the level of the research group, the company, the 
government department, and at the national level? 

THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 

It is important to recapitulate the evidence on the close relationship 
and dependence among innovation, organized R & D, education, and 
national welfare if we are to estimate the increased effort needed to 
maintain economic superiority in the U. S. 

R & D is the modern tool used to organize the art of invention and 
innovation useful to man. From antiquity, relatively unorganized 
innovation has had revolutionary effects on man’s society, as indicated 
in Figure 2. This example, taken from a paper by Max Petterson^ 
shows the growth of the population of England as a function of the 

' Max Petterson, “Main States of Social Evolution in Man,” Nature, Vol. 184, 
No. 4684, August 8, 1959, pp. 481-482. 
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FIGURE 2. Population growth of England and Wales. 


major innovations of the last few thousand years. These innova¬ 
tions, first the introduction of agriculture, then of iron, and then of 
science, made possible the growth of the English population from a 
few thousand to tens of millions, and during the two centuries, eco¬ 
nomic well-being was established with the consequent release of 
Britain from endemic starvation. 

Figure 3 shows the correlations between expenditures on organized 
research and development and the economy of several countries,® and 
Figure 4 a similar correlation of percent R & D expenditures for U. S. 
industries versus increase in plant capacity.® 

Both Figures 3 and 4 neglect the lag between R & D expenditures 
and increases in productivity, capital investment, and other economic 
effects. Thus the crude correlation shown in Figures 3 and 4 indi¬ 
cates only approximately the possible relationships. We need to de¬ 
velop a more adequate model for R & D effort that does take into 
account both time lag and economic results. Still, the general rela¬ 
tionships shown are inductively defensible and are believed to repre- 

Income data: U. S. Statistical Office and International Cooperation Ad¬ 
ministration. R & D data: Organization for European Economic Cooperation; 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, United Kingdom; Defense 
Research Board, Canada; Frangais de Recherche Operationelle, France, ORO- 
AFFE (American Forces Far East). 

® Management of New Products, Booz, Allen, and Hamilton, 1960. 
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sent cause and effect relationships. The difficulty of developing an 
adequate model lies in the difficulty of obtaining reliable data (Chap¬ 
ter 2). 

At this stage of our understanding, we can be content with claiming 
that these correlations, as a part of a positive feedback system, do 
provide adequate evidence to support the hypothesis of a cause and 
effect relationship, and that a policy of heavy investment in research 
and development produces long-range, increased growth in industry 
and in national prosperity."^ 

The economy of any country and the per capita income is, of 
course, critically dependent upon the social drive of the country in 
question, its internal organization, policies governing tax structure 

Ellis A. Johnson and Herbert E. Striner, ^^Research and Development, Re¬ 
sources Allocation and Economic Growth,” speech before International Federa¬ 
tion of Operational Research Societies, Aix-en-Provence, France, September 
1960, The Johns Hopkins University Operations Research Office, Bethesda, 
Maryland. 



FIGURE 3. Percentage of GNP in R & D. 
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FIGURE 4 . Comparison of R & D expenditures to increases in plant capacity, 1950- 
1959. (1950 industrial capacity index = 100.) 


and capital investment, opportunities for individual profit, encourage¬ 
ment of competition, patent law, and availability of national re¬ 
sources, as well as many other factors. However, it is contended 
that there remains a causal relationship of dominating importance be¬ 
tween the over-all effort spent on research and development and the 
per capita national income, since today, in contrast to the past, the 
per capita income is primarily dependent on the use of new mecha¬ 
nisms and new ways of using energy that can be provided only by 
organized R & D. Concerning this problem, Sumner Slichter has 
rightly stated: 

By and largo, the Government has shown grossly inadequate appreciation 
of the importance of research to the community. Government research ex¬ 
penditures, it is true, are larger and have been growing rapidly, but they 
have been forced mainly by military considerations. . . . 

But outside the field of military research, the Government support of re¬ 
search is only a small fraction of the amount that w'ould yield enormous re¬ 
turns to the community. Indeed, it is safe to say that there is no field where 
larger Government expenditures would produce as rich a return as greater 
outlays on research . . . and also on the necessary foundations for research, 
the education of talented people.* 

* Sumner H. Slichter, “Technological Research as Related to the Growth of 
the Economy,’' Proceedings of a Conference on Research and Development and 
Its Impact on the Economy, NSF-58-36 1958, p. 117. 
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As will be shown later, the difficult problems of inflation and of the 
efficiency in R & D management make the measure in terms of mone¬ 
tary investment a rather poor guide to the total effort in research and 
development, although to date, dollar support of R & D has been ac¬ 
cepted as an adequate measure of effort. 

It is essential that we appreciate the source of the funds supporting 
the R & D effort as well as the organization executing R & D, since 
the donor of the funds usually exercises a dominating influence on the 
effectiveness of the research. Figure 5 shows that the source of sup¬ 
port of basic research has evolved from a situation in which basic re¬ 
search, once supported primarily by university and foundation funds, 
has reached a point where it is supported largely by Government 
funds (much of this, as Slichter pointed out, military funds).® 

Again, the assumption of a 1-to-l ratio between number of pages in 
scientific journals and the amount of basic research can and has been 
criticized. In spite of the objections related to relative merit "of ar¬ 
ticles, duplication in publication, and suppression (for reasons of in¬ 
dustrial and/or national security or censorship) by both industry and 
Federal Government, Figure 5 is considered to give with rather high 
accuracy the actual relative relationships in the sponsorships of basic 
research. Figure 6 shows that over-all, increased fiscal support of 

* Helen S. Milton and Ellis A. Johnson, Sponsorship of Research—A Survey of 
Scientific Literature, ORO-TP-42, Operations Research Office, the Johns Hop¬ 
kins University, September 1961. 



FIGURE 5. National sponsorship of basic research, 1920-1960, by percentages of 
articles and pages. (Survey of 50 scientific iournals.) 
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R & D has come largely from Federal funds which now contribute 
over one-half of all research and development funds spent in the U. S. 
If the trend continues, within a few decades the Federal Government 
may be providing up to 80 to 90 percent. For this reason we stress 
that Federal appropriations and policy for R & D deserve the most 
critical scrutiny by the Government, not only because of the enormous 
effect of R & D on our general well-being but also because the Govern¬ 
ment provides a large and increasing part of the money for direct 
support of R & D. On the other hand, almost all of execution of ap¬ 
plied research and development has been by industry. Excepting 
basic research, only a trivial amount has been conducted by univer¬ 
sities and nonprofit organizations. Federal policy towards industry 
in such areas as permitted rates of amortization,^® allowance of re¬ 
search as an overhead expense, taxes on production devices, taxes in¬ 
volving R '& D expenditures, and patent policy involving cartels and 
monopolies affects the health of the R & D system just as much as 
direct Federal expenditures on R & D. 

Factors Affecting the Management of R & D 

The effects of the increase in the absolute amount of research and 
development and its increased importance have a feedback to the 
management of R & D in six significant aspects: 

1. The first is the short lifetime of consumer products, weapons 
systems, and the mechanisms of production. For example, since the 
beginning of modern science several hundred years ago, the lifetime 

The Army Production Base, Volumes I and II, ORO-T-380, Operations Re¬ 
search Office, The Johns Hopkins University, January 1960. 
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of weapons systems has decreased continuously until today it is only 
5 or 6 years. This is illustrated by Figure 7 which shows the de¬ 
crease in the useful lifetime of weapons systems. Up to 20 or 30 
years ago, the lifetime of weapons or weapons systems was at least as 
long as a man’s professional life. There was time to develop doc¬ 
trine, tactics, and strategy, and to educate and train military person¬ 
nel in a weapon’s use. The important weapons system was used in 
several and perhaps many wars before it became obsolete, and a 
professional military man was the best authority on strategy and tac¬ 
tics involving its use. Today it appears that very many, if not most, 
weapons systems will become obsolete without ever being employed. 
Since the prospect is that most weapons will not be used in combat 
during their limited spans of life, the professional military man can¬ 
not refer authoritatively to practical experience on which his stature 
and status depended in the past. He must become a theoretician, a 
role for which he is not trained, and he competes at a grave disad¬ 
vantage with the superior well-trained -civilian theoreticians on war. 
Practical-minded militarists of the last decade tended to regard 
weapons with short lifetimes as “inefficient” and they hoped for the 
efficiency and standardization and stability of the long lifetime prod¬ 
uct. Many conservative officers regret seeing this ideal receding ever 
farther from the realm of possibility. 

Liberal and far-sighted military leaders, notably Generals Gavin 
and Taylor, regarded the roles of military personnel and civilian sci- 



FIGURE 7. Lifetime of weapons. 
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entists as one of a partnership with appreciable sharing of responsi¬ 
bility and authority in R & D. Their personal defeat was accom¬ 
panied by a defeat of their ideas with respect to the sharing of au¬ 
thority in weapons systems development. As a result, by 1962, the 
increase in civilian control over development at the Department of 
Defense level was accompanied by an opposing purge of civilians 
within the three services. For example, each of the operations re¬ 
search groups of the three services deeply involved in R & D man¬ 
agement had maintained scientific and ethical standards of very high 
quality. By 1962 each group had been severely disciplined. When 
this proved to be unacceptable to the existing managements (Johns 
Hopkins University for ORO and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology for OEG), the contracts were transferred to non-Univer- 
sity management. At the same time, former research leaders re¬ 
turned to teaching and scientific research work. The policy to estab¬ 
lish firmer military control was furthered by a vigorous postgraduate 
education of military officers in science and technology, and by a 
great increase in detailed project supervision by officers unskilled in 
R & D. (In one project at ORO, about nine officers supervised one 
junior researcher!) The lack of clarity in R & D relationships that 
have ensued resulted in a high turnover rate in both civilian and mili¬ 
tary managers. For civilians this was because of the unprofessional 
managerial climate and relationships, and for scientifically trained 
officers because of a combination of adverse career policy procedures 
and loss of high-caliber scientists of the officer corps to superior op¬ 
portunities in industry. 

It has been common practice to have average officer tenures on a 
project for as little time as 6 to 9 months. Under these circum¬ 
stances, as is discussed under “Examples of Factors that Affect R & D 
Efficiency: Inflation, Tenure, and Technical Efficiency.” (p. 21), 
officer personnel are in a training status only and make no contribu¬ 
tions to the R & D effort, but rather constitute a severe drain. The 
stresses related to R & D management in Defense has thus resulted in 
a chaotic and degraded management situation with a serious reduc¬ 
tion in R & D efficiency. Furthermore, this situation has had adverse 
effects on the performance of military R & D in industry. 

The similar short lifetime of consumers’ products, has also been 
revolutionary in the last several decades. In a great number of com¬ 
panies and industries, half of the consumers’ products 5 to 10 years 
from now will be products not yet in existence.^^ Ninety percent of 
the prescriptions written by medical doctors today could not have 
been written 10 years ago. (Quotation from Dean George Packer 
“See footnote 6. 
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Berry of the Harvard Medical School in taljfi to Southern California 
Industry, Education Conference, Lake Arrowhead, July 1957.) 

To summarize: In military affairs the unstable and short lifetime 
of weapons systems has produced an even more severe instability in 
tactics and strategy. The resulting military and national dilemmas, 
as is well known, are unsolved. The nature of these dilemmas is in¬ 
adequately studied. In industry and agriculture an equivalent effect 
has occurred. The increase in productivity through automation has 
resulted in consumer product instability which, in turn, has produced 
instability in labor employment, in capital investment, and in urban 
growth and transportation—in fact, in our entire economy. In agri¬ 
culture, applied R & D has increased and continues to increase per 
capita productivity on the farm so fast that the agricultural system is 
not able to adapt fast enough sociologically; on the other hand, gov¬ 
ernment controls and subsidies for agriculture have also been unable 
to reduce agricultural instability and to prevent satisfactorily serious 
difficulties in the agricultural-business system. Since the agricultural- 
business system involves over 40 percent of our GNP,^^ a far better 
understanding of the agricultural-business system is certainly re¬ 
quired. In no sense can this problem be considered as only a ‘Tarm” 
problem that is sociological in nature. It is a big systems problem 
the solution of which is not yet known. To treat it as a farm prob¬ 
lem alone could do great damage to the entire U. S. economy. 

2. The second problem is that of increased choice resulting from 
organized R & D. As an example. Figure 8 indicates the number of 
technical choices in a particular military product situation as a func¬ 
tion of time.^^ Many thousands of technical alternatives are now 
available from which products can be chosen for development, where 
once there were only two or three. Actually, over such a wide range, 
the military or commercial value of many of the choices is not too 
different. Many product developments which are, or could be, tech¬ 
nical successes represent only marginal operational improvements. 
Nevertheless, they require approximately the same effort as it takes to 
bring a successful new product into practical being and usefulness. 
The combination of a surplus of technical choices with only a small 
prospect of operational advantage in any particular case results in a 
situation in which individual scientists or engineers, and lower and 
middle management, have no firm intuitive or pragmatic basis for 

'Mohn H. Davis and Ray A. Goldberg, A Concept of Agribusiness, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1957. 

Ellis A. Johnson, “Crisis in Science and Technology,” Operations Research, 
Vol. 6, No. 1, Jan.-Feb. 1958, p. 18. 
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Year 


FIGURE 8. Increase in technical choices. 


judgment as to the usefulness of a prospective technically successful 
product. Most newly proposed consumer products and^^ most newly 
proposed military products are failures. Thus the decision regarding 
which one or which set of alternatives should receive R & D support 
is made especially difficult. This has been well covered by Hitch and 
McKean^® and by Johnson.^® At the lower levels of management 
there is the increasingly difficult problem of how to make particular 
devices compatible with the higher system into which they must fit— 
whether this is a military combat system, consumer product system, 
or an industrial production system. At the higher levels of the Fed¬ 
eral Government there is the question of whether particular devices 
whose development is supported by Federal funds are of the kinds 
that ought to be developed in order to increase further the over-all 

“ See footnote 6, 

Charles J. Hitch and Roland N. McKean, The Economics of Defense in the 
Nuclear Age, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1960. 

^®See footnote 13. 
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effectiveness of the U. S., considered as an economic-sociological sys¬ 
tem. With respect to patents, the multitude of technical choices, to¬ 
gether with the present impossibility of reliably retrieving patent in¬ 
formation, decreases the value of any particular patent as well as 
making it difficult to establish the validity of a patent. As a result 
the value of the patent system is in question. 

To summarize: the effect of a large number of technical alterna¬ 
tives imposes a greatly increased need to consider the interrelations 
within the over-all national, military, economic, and business systems 
—i.e., it requires big-systems analysis—and tends to transfer more 
responsibility to upper levels of management in the choice of projects 
worthy of major R & D support. The direct consequence is an ur¬ 
gent need for highly qualified technical talent at the upper levels of 
management. Also, the value of the patent system as an economic 
incentive is jeopardized and needs re-examination. 

3. A third problem is the relation between the short lifetime of the 
products of research, the large number of technical alternatives, and 
the long lead times required to bring these products into existence. 
Lead time is commonly defined as the time from the initial concept of 
an idea to actual full-scale routine operational use, but it is doubtful 
that the idea of lead time so comprehensively defined is a useful one. 
When inventions were simple and product improvement could bear a 
good fraction of the brunt of complete development, lead times were 
quite short, often 1 to 3 years. Today, complicated interactions be¬ 
tween many individual devices or products of a complete system in¬ 
crease the need to explore, both in basic and applied research, areas 
that show promise but are not certain, and to provide for the deyelop- 
ment of components well ahead of time so that they can be tested for 
reliability and effectiveness (transistors are an example). As a re¬ 
sult, lead times often are as long as 10-15 years and occasionally 
20-40 years.^^ 

The Robertson Committee in 1955-1957 determined the average lead time 
on manned aircraft weapons systems to be 11 years. (Unclassified summary re¬ 
port of the Ad Hoc Study Group on Manned Aircraft Weapons System, Secre¬ 
tary of Defense release, February 21, 1957.) 

David Novick testified before a Congressional Committee on the more than 
40-year lead time in the history of the lowly zipper. One was displayed at the 
Columbian Exposition in 1893, and the patents for it were panted along the 
way, but not until 1940 did the zipper enter full-scale operational use. (Hear¬ 
ings' on Federal Expenditure Policy for Economic Growth and Stability before 
the Subcommittee on Fiscal Policy of the Joint Economic Committee, Novem¬ 
ber 18-27, 1957.) . _ , . , r. . 

Neil P. Ruzic reported in the June-July 1961 issue of Industrial Research on 

“The English Channel Tunnel; 159 Years of Research.’’ 
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This again is a problem of management of R & D. A better man¬ 
aged R & D program, especially military R & D, would have a better 
balance in the amount of effort spent in basic and applied research 
and in component development; the areas to be explored would be 
based appreciably on long-range planning as high-risk, high-profit 
areas of capital investment. Hence, information would be more 
quickly available for rapid end-item product and systems develop¬ 
ment as well as for system components. Under these circumstances 
management innovation would be more efficient and end-item develop¬ 
ment, including systems, could be done in a relatively short time, per¬ 
haps in less than 5 years, with fewer models. The capital invest¬ 
ment, therefore, in a balanced portfolio of basic and applied research, 
component development, end-item development, and systems develop¬ 
ment, i.e., their parallel development instead of series development, 
would lead to a rate of innovation perhaps two or three times faster 
than at present. This would certainly correspond to a very much 
higher efficiency” in the performance of R & D. To repeat, as it is 
now, too many U. S. development efforts result in products that are 
technical successes but military or commercial failures. 

To summarize: present U. S. lead times in R & D, now twice as long 
as for the USSR and four times as long as U. S. lead time in World 
War II, can be shortened by a better balance between basic and ap¬ 
plied research, and component and end-item development. An in¬ 
crease in basic and applied research and component development is 
suggested as well as an increase in systems research. A reduction in 
lead times equals increased effectiveness of R & D. 


4. The fourth problem, relatively new in this decade, lies in the 
neglect of great areas of R & D that require the integration of basic 
and applied research areas that single companies cannot afford 
to tackle or that are not immediately required for a particular end- 
item device but without which we are limited in long-range pro- 
graraming of R & D. For example, we need to understand in great 
detail the over-all effects of radiation received through ingestion of 
radioactive material and the possibility of preventitive and therapeu¬ 
tic measures. The design and practicality of nuclear developments 
are critically dependent on the chosen standards of radiation toler¬ 
ance. Within some decades nuclear devices will provide the main 


^®See footnote 1. 

^Proceedings of the Army—ORO Conference on Basic and Applied Research 
and Component Development, (U), The Johns Hopkins University Operations 
Research Office, Bethesda, Maryland, Vol. XI. 
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sources of energy for human use, including mobile power units. Quite 
apart from military events, we will be living in an environment in 
which accidents related to nonmilitary nuclear devices may subject us 
to the daily possibility of excess radiation as well^ as to occasional 
disasters. This problem cannot be solved in a piecemeal^ fashion. 
Problems like that of radioactive ingestion need multidisciplinary co¬ 
operation with a vengeance. The professions involved are physics, 
geophysics, biochemistry, biophysics, soil physics and chemistry, plant 
nutrition and pathology, animal nutrition and pathology, human nu¬ 
trition and pathology, medicine, engineering, economics, psychology, 
sociology, law, etc. One might as well list most of the learned pro- 

f essions! . . • 

We need to increase the support of pioneering laboratories such as 

the Oak Ridge National Laboratory. We need an Institute of Radia¬ 
tion Medicine in conjunction with a research hospital to establish, in 
cooperation with existing laboratories, the acceptable radiation doses, 
methods of radiation therapy, and national safety regulations on an 
over-all systems basis. 

With respect to the need and success of the ^'Institute” approach, 
an excellent example of a situation where the action has been success¬ 
fully taken with great importance to the U. S.—including all of in¬ 
dustry and governmental agencies—is the exploitation of knowledge 
that has resulted from the progress in physics of the solid state, 
physical chemistry, and chemistry in the development of new mate¬ 
rials. In a $20,000,000 a year program, twelve such Institutes have 
been established at Universities. It has been proved possible to de¬ 
velop new synthetic materials with very superior qualities and low 
costs which do not necessarily exist in nature in commercial quanti¬ 
ties, if at all, and often completely displace materials found in na¬ 
ture.^® A continuing and even more intensive development of new 
materials will have a growing and tremendous effect on the U. 8. 
economy, making us economically and strategically stronger. In this 
particular case a speedup in materials development has been pro¬ 
vided by the 'institute’’ mechanism, as had long been proposed by 
von HippeP^ and, more recently, by the President’s Scientific Ad¬ 
visory Committee.Many other neglected technical areas requiie 

“Lawrence Lessig, “The Mighty Mix of New Materials/’ Fortune (May 
1962). 

k. von Hippel, “Modern Materials Research/’ Proceedings of the Army-OKU 
Conference on Basic and Applied Research and Component Development, (U), 
The Johns Hopkins University Operations Research Office, Bethesda, Maryland, 
Voh VII, p. 4. 

“See reference 1. 
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the establishments of such technical institutes, particularly in meteor¬ 
ology and weather control and in handling information. This is also 
especially desirable in the behavioral sciences and in the areas in¬ 
volving technical aid, education, and the general area of peace tech¬ 
nology. 

To summarize: multicustomer-multidisciplinary problems require 
the establishment of National Institutes to carry out applied research 
of very broad scope involving a number of scientific disciplines; this 
is of critical importance to business, industry, and the economy as a 
whole where such applied research cannot be supported by individ¬ 
ual companies. As suggested by the President’s Science Advisory 
Committee, such Institutes should continue to be associated with 
Universities. 

5. The fifth problem, and one of increasing importance, is that of 
secrecy. Especially within the Department of Defense we need a 
more sophisticated understanding of the communications requirements 
of development organizations, and the recognition of the reduced rate 
of 'docal” technical progress that results from excessive secrecy. 
The secrecy policy of the Government in military work (this also ap¬ 
plies in part to industry and to nonmilitary agencies of the Govern¬ 
ment) hampers the effective use of R & D.^^ Much work in the mili¬ 
tary establishment is repeated unwittingly and undesirably because 
of the deliberately erected communications barriers within the De¬ 
partment of Defense, where we have not only maintained but actually 
intensified interagency secrecy for reasons of interagency competition. 
Not only are some kinds of technical communications between the 
Army, Air Force, and Navy prohibited, technical communications to 
the Department of Defense by the three services are often prohibited 
as well. These ^'need to know” policies in many cases have been 
established by military personnel who mistakenly ascribe all USSR 
progress to espionage.^'^ We spread unnecessary secrecy to other de¬ 
partments of the Government in spite of our slow progress (com¬ 
pared to our potential). It is doubtful if there are any worthwhile 
secrets of a crucial nature to “keep,” either secrets of nature or of 
invention. We must make a better compromise between the great 
need for improved technical communications and the deleterious effects 
of secrecy until our rate of technical progress so far exceeds that of 

^"Secrecy and Science, Hearing before the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, U. S. Senate, 86th Congress, U, S. Government Printing Office, 1959. 

®Mt. Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau, Industrial Security, Vol. 2, No. 4, (October 
1958) pp. 14, 24-27. 
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our competitors that we again need not fear that they will “catch 
up.'' We must make sure from now on that the use of our R & D re¬ 
sources is not limited by the compartmentation and inefficiency cur¬ 
rently forced on the R & D system by unwarranted and unnecessary 
secrecy. 

In summary: the lack of professional competence of the majority 
of United States R & D military managers and their short tenures of 
duty (see p. 30 for effect of tenure) and the interagency competition 
between the three military services have resulted in policies that pro¬ 
hibit technical exchange between the services in many significant areas 
of development. Very little significant exchange of technical infor¬ 
mation with U. S. allies is permitted. Because military development 
agencies are usually commanded by technically unqualified and 
transient military personnel, much of the Federal R & D effort is low 
in effectiveness and quality. One half of the free-world capability in 
military R & D is almost unused because of the rigid and timid re¬ 
fusal of the U. S. to help allies even in obsolescent weapons systems. 
The present policy of excessive secrecy is sterile and harmful since, 
in some respects, the USSR is ahead of the U. S. in weapons develop¬ 
ment. 

6. The dilemma in the role of R & D groups in connection with the 
large systems of industry, military establishments, and government 
in general is, in large part, one of complexity and interdependence of 
factors within the systems. Figure 9 illustrates the many feedback 
interactions in the very big system concerned with military competi¬ 
tion with the Soviet Union. (This is only one subsystem of our over¬ 
all national system.) No adequate logic or plan has as yet been 
formulated to deal with the complicated feedbacks of this particular 
kind of situation nor has any adequate study program been adopted to 
comprehend the problems. A pertinent study could be made only at 
the Presidential or National Security Council level, and attempts dur¬ 
ing the last 15 years to initiate one have always been defeated or died 
at the onset.2® Therefore, the policies and procedures that could be 

P. Eckman (Ed.), Systems: Research and Design Proceedings oj the First 
Systems Symposium at Case Institute of Technology, John Wiley & Sons, New 
York, 1961, Chapter 4. 

'®The last time this problem was identified for study and partially covered 
was under the leadership of Nelson Rockefeller in the Quantico I and Quantico 
II studies. The approach, however, was rejected by Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
The Rockefeller brothers continued the study under private auspices but this 
was not an adequate substitute, partly because of lack of access to classified in¬ 
formation and partly because the effort was too small. 
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used to develop the most effective technical system to meet our exist¬ 
ing worldwide competition are not known. Even without an inte¬ 
grated plan, the national goals, objectives, strategy, and tactics that 
have been adopted on an intuitive basis should be more explicitly de¬ 
scribed and understood at all levels, including the relatively low work¬ 
ing level of research organizations. Work at the research level must 
ultimately produce the actual devices that will further the adopted 
goals.^ Although most of the key decisions must be made at the high 
organizational levels, there must be a continuous flow of information 
froni the research level. Many potential devices that could help de¬ 
termine practical objectives, strategies, and tactics cannot be fore¬ 
seen by the top management of the Government. This is equally true 
for very large industrial corporations. 
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Since our national situation is one of extremely rapid innovation 
(whether we like it or not), it is also necessary to consider the possi¬ 
bilities of the long- and intermediate-range futures and the “big sys¬ 
tems” that might be possible and desirable at a later time. These 
considerations affect and are affected by lead-times in R & D. We 
have to know and understand the competitions, difficulties, and feed¬ 
backs of interactions involved in big systems and rapid innovation. 
Otherwise we may develop many devices that prove to be useless upon 
completion, or, by the same token, we may not initiate actions in¬ 
volving long lead times, thus running the risk of losing the most favor¬ 
able future our country might achieve. An example of inaction has 
been our slowness in missile development; and an example of action 
was our development of nuclear devices. Another example of inac¬ 
tion is our failure to support education for science, and another ex¬ 
ample of action is the establishment of the National Science Founda¬ 
tion. 

In summary: it is essential that more adequate long-range “big” 
systems analyses be conducted at the higher levels of Government, 
and that the results be fully explained to lower levels of R & D man¬ 
agement and execution. 

EXAMPLES OF FAaORS THAT AFFEa R & D EFFiClENCY: 

INFLATION, TENURE, AND TECHNICAL EFFICIENCY 

The need for superior governmental policies can be illustrated by 
specific factors that greatly affect the efficiency of development in a 
particular organization, but which depend on national policies or ac¬ 
tions. The first is the effect of R & D inflation in shortening tenure 
and the resulting reduction in technical efficiency. The inflation re¬ 
sults from restrictions on the way in which Federal funds can be 
spent and from a shortage of personnel. The need for research per¬ 
sonnel versus the supply of personnel is beginning to diverge. This is 
illustrated by Figure 10, which shows the estimate of Harrison Brown 
et al.^’' on the need as a function of time. The need is based on the 
values assigned to the use of technical personnel in industry and 
government. The effect of this divergence between need and supply 
has resulted in an inflation of R & D costs as shown in Figure 11, 
which plots a cost-of-research index versus time based on about an 
8-percent sample of the U. S. technical labor force.^^ Participants 

Harrison Brown, James Bonner, John Weir, The Next Hundred Years, The 
Viking Press, New York, 1957, p. 120. 

Ellis A. Johnson and Helen S. Milton, “A Proposed Cost-of-Research In¬ 
dex,” IRE Transactions, Vol. EM-8, No. 4, Dec, 1961. 
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FIGURE 10. Projected manpower needs. 



FIGURE 11. Index of R & D cost per technical man-year, 1920-1960. 
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included the General Electric Company, the Bell Telephone Labora¬ 
tories, Raytheon, etc. One of the major participants of the Govern¬ 
ment was the Bureau of Standards, and the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington represented the foundations. 

Figure 12 presents a breakdown of the costs of R & It is ob¬ 
vious that inflation in salaries is greater than the average of the in- 



FIGURE 12. Department of Defense (DoD) composite R & D cost index and components, 
1950-1958. 


dex and of other costs such as materials. The actual inflation differs 
rather widely from industry to industry and from profession to pro¬ 
fession, as illustrated in Figure 13. One reason is that not all kinds 
of activities have an equal urgency with respect to innovation. Cur- 

Committee on Government Operations, House Report No. 2552, Research 
and Development, 85th Congress, Second Session, 1958, p. 107. 








FIGURE 13. Indexes of R & D cost per technical man-year for 17 organizations 
1920-1960. 


rently, physicists and mathematicians are in much greater demand 
than are economists or psychologists. Thus an average index cannot 
be applied in a ^^meat-axe” way. There is no question as to the high 
rate of inflation in R & D salaries compared to other professional 
salaries in the U. S. 
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In Figure 14 the inflation index is applied to R & D dollar expendi¬ 
tures to identify the relative volume of R & D effort. Of natipna,! 
funds spent since 1960 only about one-half has gone to an iiwrease m 
effort the other half has gone toward an increase m cost. Figure 15 
shows the absolute increases in the U. S. and the Soviet technical 
labor forces. A comparison of Figures 15 and 16 leads to the conclu¬ 
sion that the increase in the technical labor force has been only 
slightly greater percentagewise than the “useful” increase in R & 11 
funds. One must conclude that the number of people in the technical 
labor force is a much better measure of the R & D effort than the„ dol¬ 
lar budget because of the distorting effect of inflation on a single 

“dollar” comparison. . x,, a • + 

With respect to the competition between the U. S. and the Soviet 
Union, for each country the ratio of the technical labor forces to the 
total I’abor force, Figure 16, is probably a better measure as a forecast 
of the two economies. Even in a rapidly innovating world, most 
technical personnel must work as an mtegral part of the pro- 



FIGURE 14. United States R & D expenditures vs. technical effort, 1950-1960, 
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figure 15. Scientists and engineers employed in scientific-technical fields, U. S. and 


duotion and management system rather than as R & D “innova- 
e effect of the technical labor force occurs in two steps: 

the first step, using a relatively small part of the technical labor 
force, IS concerned with the process of innovation; the second step, 
using larger parts of the technical labor force, is concerned with adapt¬ 
ing and employing technical innovations as a part of the productive 
machinery. The technical labor required for this second step pre¬ 
sumably needs to be proportional to the total labor force. An in¬ 
crease in per capita productivity would depend primarily on the tech- 



FIGURE 16. Ratios of scientists and 


engineers to total labor force in the U. S. and USSR. 
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nical-to-total labor force ratio, whereas the first step would probably 
depend in a critical way on the absolute number of technical 
nel used for science and the development of innovations, and the 
effect of the fraction used for this first step on the techmoal-to-total 
labor force ratio essential for the second step. Thus both of the 
U. S. and USSR economies, starved for technical personnel, must 
make difficult choices between their use of technical personnel, first, 
to generate innovations and, second, to apply these new innovations 
in the productive systems, as well as maintaining an increasing over¬ 
all productivity at the same time. The balance between these two 
uses of technical personnel is hard to achieve, since we have no prag¬ 
matic guides from experience in this novel situation and none from 
philosophical or management theory. The relatively slow improve^^ 
ment in most of the Soviet productive machinery noted by Saulnier 
may well be associated with this dilemma. It should be carefully 
noted that the actual appearance of both innovations and increases m 
productivity have lag times of the order of 5-10 years after 
employment begins. Thus the possible 1963 advantage of the USSR 
in the labor force ratios will not have great effects on the UbbR 
economy until about 1975, and then only if other concurrent economic 
and sociological problems are simultaneously solved. 

Nevertheless, the predicted existence of a greater Soviet technical 
labor force ratio provides the USSR with the possibility of an unusual 
economic and military advantage in the forthcoming decades. Thus, 
in spite of its present advantage in technical-to-total labor force ratio, 
the U. S. has no reason to be overly optimistic, since an early superi¬ 
ority on the part of the Soviet Union is forecast unless we take bng- 
range action with respect to our educational system to increase the 
number of scientific and engineering personnel. Again we must 
emphasize that recognition of the importance of R & D to the entire 
nation has not yet been accompanied by action in the educational 

The factor of limited personnel is related to one of the critical ettects 
of inflation not yet adequately measured. This is the effect of salary 
inflation on the tenure of employment and, thereby, on R & D pro¬ 
ductivity. Inflation tends to reduce the tenure of employment since 
organizations are prone to be quite conservative in raising salaries^ of 
personnel already in their employ, even at a time of rapidly rising 
salaries. However, the same organizations attempt to attract outside 
superior research personnel. 

Raymond J. Saulnier, “An Economist’s View of the World,” Fortune, May 
1962, p. 29. 
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Thus, in most companies, there tends to be discrimination directed 
against existing employees in favor of new employees. The strategy 
for the indmdual, then, if he desires an advance in salary is to change 
jobs, especially if he is young. The result has been a considerable 
increase in job-hopping in the U. S. in recent years, with consequent 
reduction in the average tenure of personnel. The effect of this on 
the efficiency of R & D organizations has indeed been serious. 

Tenure rates vary largely in conjunction with the shortages in par¬ 
ticular professions. Figure 17 shows the average turnover rates in 
several of the scientific professions in the U. S. in 1955. The high 
turnover rate for mathematicians undoubtedly has resulted in part 
from the current popularity of computer use. 



FIGURE 17. Annual separation rates 
gorles, 1955. 


in government scientific and engineering cate- 


The rate of job-hopping and the length of tenure are especially 
critical to R & D efficiency if the average tenure falls too low. The 
results and hypotheses that follow are derived from a study of about 
500 technical personnel over a 12-year period. 

Figure 18 is applicable to both the individual and the group It 
relates the research productivity of the individual as a function of 
the time he has been at work on a particular research subject. This 
exemplifies the situation with respect to new research accomplishment 
faced by the individual after he changes jobs, especially when this 
involves a change in organization. As a first approximation, little 
or no R & D productivity can be expected for li/g to 2 years after a 
job change, followed by increasing productivity up to and for perhaps 
more than 10 years. Since most jobs may not last much longer than 
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FIGURE 18. Individual research productivity. 


10 years in these days of rapid innovation, extrapolation beyond 7 to 
10 years is futile and of little value. There would, of course, be some 
carry-over to a new job if the new job of the individual or group were 

reasonably similar. i 1 , 4 . 

From this empirical curve we conclude that individuals who stay 

with an organization or group for 2 years or less produce a limited 
amount of finished work, and the initial period of employment must 
be regarded primarily as capital investment and orientation. Irorn 
2 years on, the average productivity over the period of employment 
increases, reaching a maximum for the particular individual between 
the fifth and seventh year. Figure 19 is a curve of predicted ac¬ 
cumulated productivity as a function of the time of employment, and 
Figure 20 gives the predicted average productivity versus tenure. We 
are now able to apply the data from the last few figures to calculate a 



FIGURE 19. Accumulated research productivity. 
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hypothetical efficiency of various organizations based on their turn¬ 
over rate. This has been done by using the data provided to a 
Congressional Committee on R & D- by the Army, Navy, and Air 
If oroe. 1 be data are summarized in Figures 21 and 22. 

By assuming a fairly uniform tenure, which is indeed a crude 
approximation, we can calculate the efficiency of the three services in 
then contracting. The calculated relative efficiency is 69 percent for 
the Air Force, 65 percent for the Navy, and 50 percent for the Armv 
For this particular period, the Air Force was about 40 percent more 

e ective than the Army, and about 10 percent more effective than the 
JNavy. 

Exactly the same considerations apply to the productivity of an 
entire organization as a function of the “tenure” of the organization 



in a particular area of development. An organizational tenure of 
much less than 10 years in a very complicated area of scientific appli- 
cation IS increasingly inefficient as tenure is reduced. Organizational 
ett^ectiveness only begins to reach a reasonable level in about 5 years 
Ihis implies need for long-term contracts for development tasks. 

To summarize: an increasing shortage in technical personnel in the 
. b. has led to a runaway inflation in technical salaries; salary infla- 
tion, in turn, has led to a reduction in tenure of technical employment 
and reduced tenure has, in turn, reduced the productivity of technical’ 
personnel. The effect of too rapidly rising technical salaries is thus 

Manpower UtHiaation of the Committee on Poet 

cf"ts of Procurement 

to,ts o! Selected Defense Contractors for Recruitment of Engineers and Sci- 
enlists, Fiscal Year, 1959, September 1960, pp. 3-5. 
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FIGURE 21. Median separation rates of 102 private industry firms, 1959 


to reduce the total amount of technical accomplishments m the U. S. 
as a whole as compared to the potential. Since salary inflation is 
due largely to regulations restricting the ways in which Federal 
technical budgets can be spent, the amount of these Federal funds 
spent on an excess of salaries has had exactly the opposite effect from 
that intended; i.e., over-all U. S. accomplishments have been reduced 
rather than increased, although certain highly valued Federal projects 
have benefited. The situation is far worse today than in 1965, but 
even then mathematicians and statisticians were operating at about 
20 percent efficiency. No wonder our superior technical resources 
produce meager results compared to this potential. We actually need 
higher Federal expenditures for R & D, but above all such expendi¬ 
tures must be accompanied by constraints and incentives that provide 
better balance in the ways the funds are spent. The implied long- 
range remedy is to increase rapidly the size of the technical labor 
force, and one of the partial short-range remedies is to modify Federal 


100 



FIGURE 22. "Military” contractor efficiency, 1959. 
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regulations to permit higher expenditures, at Government cost, in 
tacilities, scientific and technical communications, increased tenure of 
both technical employment and technical contracts, and increased 
incentives for high performance. In Federal contracts especially, the 

va ue of tenure and stability in increasing performance should be 
recognized. 

The shortage of scientific personnel can be alleviated to some extent 
by the conversion of graduates from the liberal arts to scientific re¬ 
search. Many of these graduates have an excellent background in 
mathematics, or are willing and able to obtain it. Some have been 
unusually successful in their conversion and represent a valuable 
addition to the technical labor force, thus reducing the effects of 
inflation. I believe that a deliberate program of conversion could 
increase our technical labor force by perhaps 5-20 percent, and thus 
relieve a fraction of the present inflationary pressure. 

Research Productivity of the Group 

The project group level has tended to become the basic unit in 
research, slowly replacing the individual scientists or inventor. Figure 
3 indicates that R & D has more and more become a team activity in 



FIGURE 23. Trend in authorship pattern, 1920-1959. 
journals.) 


(Survey of 10 scientific 
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FIGURE 24. Research effort vs. time for accomplishment. 


the U. S. even in basic research.A similar teamwork situation is 
found in a survey of patent applications^® and is most prominent in 
the development areas. It is required in the synthesis of the many 
factors that pertain to complicated R & D problems. In these areas 
each member explores one or more factors and, with other members, 
makes a creative discovery by joint effort. Although a superior 
person might make such a discovery, it would be extremely unlikely 
since the extensive literature search and experimentation required 
may amount to more work than could possibly be achieved by one 
man. The shape of the curve in Figure 24 represents the relation¬ 
ship between the size of the group and time of accomplishment of a 
research task. A minimum time of R & P accomplishment occurs at 
some optimum group size. Too large a group will take longer because 
too much increase in size appears to promote excessive communica¬ 
tions among the members. This is shown in Figure 25, in which the 
numbers of communication links as a function of group size are given. 
It can be seen that, when the group is unstructured and exceeds many 
more than six people, the possible number of communication links 
available become so extremely large that both communications and 
research progress tend to bog down. A group of 12 people, for ex- 

Helen S. Milton and Henrietta H. Green, “The Group vs the Individual in 
Research,” ORO-TP-4, Operations Research Office, The Johns Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity, Bethesda, Maryland, 1960. 

B. Bakalar, “Hidden Resources,” Journal, Patent Office Society, Vol. 41, 
No. 9, p. 591. 
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FIGURE 25. Group size and communication links. 


ample, might double the time and increase the total cost of doing a 
small research project by as much as seven times above the cost of a 
group of six people. On the other hand, too small a group is unable 
to keep up with competitive progress. Thus, the total research ac¬ 
complishment of a group of three people might cost as much as four 
to five times that of a group of six. Indeed the optimum “working^’ 
R & D group size, with existing techniques of management, lies some¬ 
where between four and seven people, and very complicated problems 
requiring many people are more feasibly split up into a “team of 
teams so that the segments can be handled by subgroups of similar 
size. 

Government contracting procedures and the desire for empire build¬ 
ing on the part of young administrators tend to increase group size 
well above the optimum. Cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts which theoreti¬ 
cally should work well, in practice tend to provide an incentive for too 
large groups, since to maximize profit requires spending the maximum 
amount of money, and this can be accomplished most easily by 
using an excess number of personnel. Thus, contractual arrange¬ 
ments that provide particular kinds of incentives with respect to 
optimum group size could have an important effect. 
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To summarize: optimum group size and therefore technical efficiency 
is affected by Federal contract provisions. Revision of present con- 
irip.pnfivfts aDDears desirable. 


Communications and Facilities 

The contracting regulations of the Government make ^most 
impossible to provide and spend adeqwite funds specifically for facili¬ 
ties libraries, communications (especially communications of _ an 
u^iial and pioneering nature)frequent attendance a technmd 
meetings and symposia, and especially for the use o very arge 
Toups to achLve major syntheses on big systems problems In 
many cases, additional funds spent in these areas, Particular^ m 
communications, might increase effectiveness by as much as 5^100 
percent. Expenditures of funds for rapid data storage and retrieval, 
and thus better coordination of technical information, is very 

portant and is relatively neglected. _ 

An estimate summarizing the percentage improvements in the over¬ 
all accomplishments of U. S. technology dependent on ^^ederal pollj 

are given in Table 1. Not all of these have been discussed in detail 


TABLE 1 


Possible Percentage Improvements in U. S. Research and Development 


1. Control of inflation 

2. Optimizing group size 

3. Optimizing communications 

4. Improved facilities 

5. Conversion of liberal arts graduates 

6. Special opportunities for young scientists 


20- 50 
50-100 
50-100 
10- 30 
5 - 20 
50-100 


here, but can be found elsewhere.-’- Not all of the six factors con¬ 
sidered are independent. As a crude estimate, an over-all “P^oy®' 
ment in the productivity of the U. S. technical labor force in the 
ranee of 100-300 percent appears reasonable and possible. 


POSSIBLE AaiONS TO IMPROVE U. S. TECHNOLOGY 

This chapter has primarily been a review of our present competWve 
cl+.na+inTi in the anplication of science to technology. It is clear that 


■'Ellis A. Johnson, “Mobilizing Young Brainpower,” Proceedings UilUary- 
Indmtnal Conference, Chicago, Illinois, March 14-17, 1957. 

^^See footnote 13. 
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a serious national problem exists, and that its solution cannot be 

ment Tn about the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 

ment to encourage innovation, and thus R & D. This was recognized 

0th °™ding Fathers in the establishment of the Patent Office 
Other actions of the Government such as favorable tax regulations by 
the Treasury Department, direct support of research and its applffia- 

derltio^oTThe "§<="«««> "“d the budgetary con- 

sidCTation of the over-all impacts of R & D by the Bureau of the 

zr ““ 

less), forwaid-looking departments as much as 30-70 percent Thwe 
appears to be no rationale in the distribution of R & D effort bv de 
partments or agencies; many critical problems which long ago deserved 
R & D effort are handled on an ad hoc crisis basis when itTs quTte 
(arms control, economically distressed areas of the U. S and 
education are typical examples). * ’ 

Discussion in this chapter has suggested that the faults have been 
primarily those of omission. The failures involve primarily mult'- 
department, multimdustry and multiagency problem areas ( nclud t 

s ngle Federal agency could solve by itself or by appeal to an exist- 

*r.Trr ® "i.. zzx, 

fcn win r C •< infomn 

tion within the Government require action at the highest level of 

pohcy by both the Congress and the President. 

The^^'^l the entire nation are involved in this question 

The solution must be reasonably acceptable to five groupings of X 
American society: the public; the research community execSil in 
indust^ and government; systems groups such as L Government 
regulating agencies, labor unions, industrial associations aTd the 
operating agencies of the local, State and Federal GoverXents and 

TheiX** enterprises (such as those in agriculture) 

These groups, all greatly affected by R & D hold some vaXaT • 

common, but many of their values and goals'are in conflict fas 
automation); thus the groups have difficulty over agreement in verv 
many of the aspects of the control of R & D including- fhp o + 
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of the Federal Government have by themselves eUher the authority, 
scope, or impartiality to solve this problem. This includes the new 
Office of Science and Technology which has too low a status and 
authority and is not of Cabinet rank. The notable and distinguished 
groups especially concerned and interested besides the Congress, the 
President and Federal and State Departments and Agencies are the 
National Academy of Science (with the National Research Council), 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, the Bureau 
of the Budget, the President’s Science Advisory Committee, the 
Federal Science Council, the National Science Foundation, and the 
new Office of Science and Technology. 

This situation has been widely discussed by scientists"®’ and 
the Senate Committee on Government Operations."® 

In a similar situation, when the force of circumstances required 
Government support of basic research in the U. S. in order to survive 
at an adequate level, a Presidential study was made under the leader¬ 
ship of Vannevar Bush (at the President’s request). The proposer of 
the National Science Foundation, Vannevar Bush, as well as its many 
proponents (and opponents) feared for the freedom of basic research 
in our country because of the danger of too tight and too bureau¬ 
cratic control if chiefly Government funds were to be used to support 
research. Some of these fears proved to have been justified. Still, 
the present high status of basic research in the U. S. testifies to the 
wisdom of the policies actually adopted and applied in this area. 

Force of circumstance now requires us to consider additional 
actions, designed with equal care to protect our traditional freedoms, 
especially in our free enterprise system which might remedy our 
deficiences in the application of research to technology. 

The establishment of a Congressional Commission as proposed by 
Senators McClellan, Humphrey, Mundt, Cotton, and Yarborough 
appears a most desirable step to study and recommend the best way 
to strengthen U. S. technology and to include the possibility of a 
Department of Science, which is favored by many. At the same 
time there should be established without delay committees within the 
Government, within each professional society, within the AAAB, and 
®®DorL K, Price, “The Scientific Establishment,” Science, Vol. 136, No. 3522, 

June 29, 1962. , . , ioo -vt 

®^W. S. Sayre, “Scientists and American Science Policy,” Science, Vol. 133, No. 

3456, March 24, 1961. 

®®“New Office of Science & Technology ...” Comment by B. S. Greenberg, 
Science, Vol. 136, No. 3510, April 6, 1962, p. 32. 

“Commission on Science and Technology,” Senators McClellan and Hum¬ 
phrey, Congressional Record, pp. 1157-1159, January 31, 1962, Vol. 108, No. 14. 
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within the National Academy of Science to study the same problem 
with the view that these studies would be used at an early date by 
the Congressional Commission. 

To bolster our deficient defense research, the immediate establish¬ 
ment of a ^‘Division of Defense Research” as originally recommended 
by Bush in his report to the President (Science, The Endless Frontier) 
is proposed; or possibly the establishment of an independent civilian 
agency operated by civilians ''independently of the military establish¬ 
ment, i.e., devoid of military control, to help achieve again the bril¬ 
liantly successful program of development of weapons and devices of 
warfare of the World War II Office of Scientific Research and De¬ 
velopment (OSRD). Such competition would indeed stimulate and 
improve the R & D quality of the three Service agencies and of the 
Department of Defense. This kind of healthy and independent 
internal competition of the quality previously provided by OSRD is 
needed because information—providing a competitive incentive—on 
the results and details of superior military developments by our ex¬ 
ternal competitor, the USSR, come to us too late and too inaccurately. 

APPENDIX U. S. VERSUS USSR LEAD TIMES 

This appendix provides the code used in Figure 1 and refers to the foot¬ 
notes m the section entitled ''The Nature of the Problem.” 

First A-Bomb Test 
U. S.—July 16, 1945.^ 

USSR—August 29, 1949.^'^ 

First H-Bomb Test 
U. S.—November 1, 1952.^’® 

USSR—August 12, 1953.' 

Fission Explosion 30-40 KT 
U. S.—April 18, 1953.' 

USSR—August 31, 1953.' 

Ground Weapons Atomic Munitions 
U. S.—March 17-June 4, 1953. First test shot from 280-mm gun.' 

USSR—April, 1954. Small caliber atomic weapons used in Army ma¬ 
neuvers.' 

Atomic Submarine 

U. S. ^April 22, 1955. Nautilus operational.® 

USSR—Possibly 1957.® No verified information as of 1959.' 

Intercontinental Jet Bomber 
U. S.—1955.® 

USSR—1955.® 

A-Bomb Stockpile, 4,000-5,000 
U. S.—1954-1955.®-'® 

USSR—1958-1960 estimated." 
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H-Bomb Air Dropped 
U. S,—May 21, 1956.' 

USSR—November 23, 1955.' 

Motor Tested for IRBM 
U. S.—Late 1956, early 1957.'^ 

USSR—1950-1951.'" 

IRBM Tests 
U. S.—1957." 

USSR—Mid-1955." 

Satellite 

U. S.—January 31, 1958, Explorer.'® 

USSR—October 4, 1957, Sputnik I." 

IRBM Operational 
U. S.—Late 1958." 

USSR—1957.'" 

ICBMS,000-mile Test 
U. S.—November 28, 1958."" 

USSR—August 1957."' 

Atomic Surface Ships Launched 
U. S.—July 21, 1959."" 

USSR—April 21, 1957."" 

6,000-mile ICBMs Operational 
U. S.—1959-1960."' 

USSR—1958-1959."" 

Submarine FBM Launchers 
U. S.—Estimated I960."® 

USSR—1956-1957."' 

FBM {Fleet Ballistic Missile) for Submarines 
U. S.—Estimated I960."® 

USSR—1958-1959."" 
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Measurements of Scientific Research 
and Development and Related 

Activities, Jacob Perlman^ 


The acceleration of progress in science and technology in recent 
years has focused attention on the various activities involved in this 
field. These scientific efforts may be viewed as comprising two major 
areas. The first consists of scientific research and development and 
certain related activities. The second is composed of the education 
and training of scientists and engineers and technical supporting 
personnel. 

This chapter is confined to the first area—scientific research and 
development (R & D) and related activities. However, a considera¬ 
ble volume of data dealing with the second area is available. This 
information on the education and training of scientists and engineers 
and technical supporting personnel has been compiled by the follow¬ 
ing: the Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; the National Science Foundation; the National Academy of 
Sciences—^National Research Council; and other private and public 
agencies. 

There are many conceptual problems involved in defining scientific 
R & D and related activities, as later discussion will indicate. The 
core activity, R & D, includes the planning and administration as well 

^ Mr. Perlman is Head, Office of Economic and Statistical Studies, National 
Science Foundation. The opinions expressed here represent the author’s personal 
views and conclusions and are not necessarily those of the National Science 
Foundation, Acknowledgment is made to Kathryn S. Arnow, who was assisted 
by Olive Q. Baker, and to other members of the staff of the Office for coopera¬ 
tion in the preparation of this chapter. 
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as the actual performance of work. The related or associated activi¬ 
ties consist of the dissemination of scientific information ^nd two 
scientific activities of a general service nature—testing and stand¬ 
ardization and the collection of scientific data. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the allocation of dollar and man¬ 
power resources, scientific R & D and related activities loom today as 
an important segment of the national economy. In 1960-1961, the 
latest year for which estimates are available, the current operating 
funds used for performance of scientific R & D alone amounted to |14 
billion, or 2.8 percent of the gross national product (GNP). There 
are no accurate national figures available on the smaller dollar out¬ 
lays for R & D capital items, nor for the dissemination of scientific 
information, testing and standardization, and scientific data collec¬ 
tion, but it is quite likely that the addition of these would lead to a 
total annual figure of no less than |16 billion. 

With respect to manpower allocation, the data are similarly strik¬ 
ing, Thus, in 1960, the latest year for which estimates are available, 
the full-time equivalent number of scientists and engineers engaged in 
R & D alone amounted to 387,000, or one-third of the estimated total 
number of scientists and engineers in the country. To these R & D 
scientists and engineers must be added an undetermined number of 
skilled technicians and other supporting personnel also engaged in 
R & D as well as the personnel employed in dissemination of 
scientific information, testing and standardization, and scien¬ 
tific data collection. The total engaged in R & D and related 
scientific activities is thus an impressive component of the nation’s 
labor force. 

Indeed, scientific activities can no longer be regarded as playing a 
subordinate role in the economy. On the contrary, some economists 
have begun, to look upon this complex as a distinct, horizontal “in¬ 
dustry of discovery,” cutting across many other vertical industrial 
activities and possessing characteristics of its own. This new in¬ 
dustry occupies a strategic place with respect to both national defense 
and the stabilization and growth of the economy. 

In recognition of the significance of scientific R & D and related 
activities, the National Science Foundation has developed a broad 
system of measurement in this area. The system provides the basis 
for analyzing many problems associated with R & D and aids in the 
necessary decision making and policy formulation. 

This chapter describes this program of measurements, both actual 
and proposed, pointing out the difficulties encountered in the collection 
of data, the limitations of the information obtained, and the various 
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uses for the figures. The discussion deals primarily with scientific 
R & D and, secondarily, with the dissemination of scientific informa¬ 
tion. Testing and standardization and scientific data collection are 
not treated in detail because these activities have not yet been brought 
under the regular coverage of the National Science Foundation 
survey program. 


OVER-ALL ASPECTS OF THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION PROGRAM 

The National Science Foundation, which was established in 1950, 
began, not long afterwards, to develop a framework of comprehensive 
surveys of scientific R & D and related activities on a systematic and 
recurring basis. Earlier, in the 1930’s and 1940’s, various public 
groups had shown interest in R & D trends, but their statistical 
inquiries were necessarily limited in nature. 

The Foundation’s first over-all surveys, for the year 1953-1954, 
covered many aspects of scientific activities in the major parts or 
sectors of the economy—Government, industry, colleges and uni¬ 
versities, and other nonprofit institutions. Although this effort was 
exploratory in nature, the resulting data were sufficiently accurate to 
serve as the basis for later comparisons and time series. 

Since 1953-1954, the Foundation has gradually expanded the survey 
programs to achieve more intensive as well as extensive coverage of 
scientific R & D and related activities. At the same time, improve¬ 
ments have been made in the accuracy and validity of the data. This 
growth and improvement have been systematic, giving full recognition 
to the scope of the subject and the need for a continuing flow of in¬ 
formation on a periodic basis. 

The measurement of the volume of scientific R & D and related 
activities must be undertaken from the standpoint of both the input 
of human and material resources into these activities and the output 
in the form of the results of the activities. Thus far, the Foundation’s 
survey program has concentrated on inputs. Measuring the output of 
scientific activities is a task of far greater conceptual and statistical 
intricacy, but an approach to this aspect is now being planned. Ulti¬ 
mately, when statistics on input and output are available together, it 
should be possible to undertake analytical studies of the efficiency of 
resource allocation to scientific R & D and related activities. 

The dollar and manpower inputs into R & D are the central concern 
of the Foundation’s program of measurement today. Most of the 
discussion which follows will therefore center on R & D statistics. A 
later section will deal with data on scientific information activities, 
which are also of critical importance. 
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In working with dollar inputs, a distinction must be made between 
current expenditures for the conduct of R & D and capital expendi¬ 
tures for R & D equipment and facilities. Dollar allocations for 
current operation are larger than those for capital items but both 
inputs are obviously indispensable. The survey program of the 
Roundation has covered both, but the collection of data on R & D 
capital expenditures has encountered particular difficulty. 

With respect to current operations of research and development, the 
surveys have included both dollar and manpower^ figures, these being 
different but complementary measures of the volume of activity. 
Lastly, all fund figures collected have been in terms of current dollars. 
An index of R & D costs is now being developed for the purpose of 
converting R & D expenditures into constant dollars. 

In building the program of R & D surveys, it has been necessary to 
bear in mind the diverse purposes to which the data will be put. 
These include serving as a basis for detailed analytical studies, pro¬ 
viding a background for decision making in the area of science policy, 
and casting light on the role of science in the economy as a whole. 
This wide range of uses, together with the relative newness of the 
survey program, has led the Foundation to follow a grass-roots ap¬ 
proach of wide formal and informal consultation with survey respond¬ 
ents and persons interested in using the figures. Such contacts have 
resulted in important contributions to the development of statistical 
methods and techniques, in improvements in the accuracy and validity 
of the data, and in a lightening of the burden of the reporting process. 


CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK OF R & D SURVEY PROGRAM 

No statistical inquiry is free of problems of concept and definition. 
Such difficulties loom particularly large in surveys of R & D because 
of the comparative newness of the survey program and the abstract 
and dynamic nature of many of the activities covered. Indeed, there 
is hardly a survey category from “basic research” to “scientist and 
engineer” which cannot stimulate conceptual debate among representa- 
tives of the scientific community. 

For this reason, the National Science Foundation has followed a 
pragmatic approach to concepts and definitions. Emphasis has been 
placed on the subject categories of greatest significance to the study 

"The responsibility for compiling data on scientific manpower is shared by 
the Foundation’s Office of Economic and Statistical Studies and Division of 
Scientific Personnel and Education, the former being interested in the manpower 
data as a complement to dollar measures of R & D and the latter being con¬ 
cerned with all the aspects of the scientific manpower problem. 
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of R & D inputs. For each of these categories, there has been a 
review of the range of possible concepts and definitions. Decisions 
on official definitions have been reached after this review and with 
the benefit of the consultation mentioned previously. On a continuing 
basis, it is the Foundation’s policy to keep aware of areas where 
concepts, definitions, and terminology require re-examination; ad¬ 
ministrative machinery has been set up to take cognizance of these 
matters. 

Three major categories of concepts and definitions underlie the 
entire present survey program. These refer, first, to the activities 
which are being surveyed—R & D, scientific information, etc.; second, 
to the groups which carry on the activities—the sectors of the econ¬ 
omy; and third, to the measures of input applied to the activities— 
funds expended and personnel employed. These categories can each 
be briefly summarized. 

R & D and Related Activities 

In the Foundation surveys, R & D is regarded as a composite of 
basic research, applied research, and development. As far as possible, 
an attempt is made to obtain information on each of these component 
activities, separately, on the basis of definitions that will yield com¬ 
parable and homogeneous data from diverse sources. 

Research, as a category, is defined as “systematic intensive study 
directed toward fuller scientific knowledge of the subject studied.” 
Within this generalization the distinction between basic and applied 
research is made principally in terms of motivation, i.e., basic research 
is conceived of as primarily concerned with achieving “fuller under¬ 
standing,” whereas applied research has a “practical” objective in 
view. Development, as a separate activity, is defined as 

the systematic use of scientific knowledge directed toward the production of 
useful materials, devices, systems, or methods, including design and develop¬ 
ment of prototypes and processes. 

To assist industry respondents in drawing a line, for reporting 
purposes, between development and production, the survey instruc¬ 
tions further point out: 

If the primary objective is to make further improvements on the product or 
process, then the work comes within the definition of research and develop¬ 
ment. If, on the other hand, the product or process is substantially “set,” 
and the primary objective is to develop markets or to do preproduction 
planning, or to get the production process going smoothly, then the work is 
no longer research and development. 
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In the abstract, R & D includes a great variety of activities; among 
them are the collection of masses of scientific data and the devising 
and use of many types of scientific tests. Furthermore, R & D draws 
constantly on existing scientific knowledge and leads to the produc¬ 
tion of new scientific information. As a practical matter, each of these 
three activities—data collection, testing and standardization, and 
scientific information—may be carried on as an integral part of a 
given organization’s R & D activity, or it may be conducted on a 
separate basis, perhaps as the principal activity of another organiza¬ 
tion. In any event, whether or not these activities are an integral 
part of a particular respondent’s R & D operation, they are classified 
as separate scientific activities, under National Science Foundation 
definitions, when they are separately identifiable. As noted earlier, 
scientific information is the only one of the three related scientific 
activities now covered in the survey program. Nonetheless, the defi¬ 
nitions of all three are cited here in order to round out the picture of 
R & D and related scientific activities. 

Scientific information (discussed in more detail in the following) is 
regarded as comprising all aspects of communication among scientists, 
including but not limited to the publication; dissemination; organiza¬ 
tion; translation of information resulting from or required in scientific 
activities; and travel, scientific conferences, and symposia organized 
to further the exchange of information. 

Testing and standardization, as a separate scientific activity, in¬ 
cludes such matters as the establishment of standards, calibra^tion of 
secondary standards, and nonroutine quality testing when these are 
separately identifiable. The collection of general-purpose scientific 
data covers such activities as geological and geophysical exploration 
and mapping and the collection of statistics on population. 

A wide range of scientific fields is covered in the surveys of R & D: 
the physical sciences—astronomy, chemistry, earth sciences, mathe¬ 
matics, physics, and engineering; and the life sciences—biological, 
medical, and agricultural. The physical and life sciences together 
make up the natural sciences. The social sciences are presently 
covered in the Federal sector and in certain nonprofit organizations, 
but they are excluded from the industry sector pending a study of the 
nature of industrial social science research. 

The Four Sectors 

Earlier discussion has implied that the national totals of dollars and 
manpower resources allocated to R & D are aggregates built up from 
detailed data obtained in the regularly recurring statistical surveys 
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of this activity in four broad sectors of the economy—the Federal 
Government, industry, colleges and universities, and other nonprofit 
institutions. This conventional method of grouping the numerous 
organizations in the R & D community takes account of the broad 
legal and functional characteristics of these entities rather than their 
particular research role. Respondents are classified, on a legal basis, 
as either public or nonpublic in nature, with the Federal Government 
representing the public portion, and the remaining three sectors repre- 
senting the private portion of the economy. In turn, the latter is 
subdivided into the profit sector—namely, industry—and the two 

nonprofit sectors—colleges and universities and other nonprofit insti¬ 
tutions. 

The Federal Government is the predominant governmental level in 
terins of support and performance of R & D. Nonetheless, state and 
local government units may eventually be included in the public 
^ctor as problems of surveying them on a regular basis are solved. 
I heir present omission does not represent a significant quantitative 
gap, since, with one important exception, their R & D expenditures 
are relatively small." This exception is the research outlays of the 
pu icly controlled institutions of higher education which are covered 
in the surveys but are entered with data for the colleges and uni¬ 
versities sector. This is done because the educational function of the 
state and local colleges is regarded as more important for sectoring 
analysis than their public status. 

The range and variety of R & D organizations covered in the intra- 
mural operations of the Federal Government sector are considerable, 
the sector does not include, however, the fifty or so Federal contract 
research centers, such as Oak Ridge National Laboratory and Lincoln 
Laboratory, which are supported wholly or predominantly by Federal 
agencies but are operated under contract by an industrial, university 
or independent nonprofit organization. Each of these centers is 
included in the same sector as its administering organization. 

Companies engaged in manufacturing and nonmanufacturing com¬ 
pose the industry sector, together with those Federal contract research 
centers such as the Space Technology Laboratory (Air Force) which 
are administered by industrial firms. 


The scientific activities expenditures of the governments of six representative 

i “f the National 

Science Foundation and reported in National Science Foundation. Scientific 
Actwities m Six State Governments. Summary Report of a Survey, Fiscal Year 
o^, Washington 25, D. C., Supt. of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1958. 
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The first of the two nonprofit sectors, colleges and universities, is 
composed of all institutions of higher education, both public and 
private. For analytical purposes, the component parts of these 
institutions are classified in three major organizational categories: 
(1) Colleges and universities proper, consisting of colleges of liberal 
arts, schools of arts and sciences, professional schools such as medicine 
and engineering, and affiliated research institutions, hospitals, and 
similar organizations; (2) agricultural experiment stations and asso¬ 
ciated schools of agriculture; and (3) Federal contract research 
centers, such as Ames Laboratory (Atomic Energy Commission), 
which are administered by educational institutions. 

The other nonprofit sector, probably the most diverse in its com¬ 
position, consists of private philanthropic foundations, voluntary 
health agencies, nonprofit research institutes, professional societies, 
museums, zoological and botanical gardens, arboretums, and Federal 
contract research centers, such as The RAND Corporation, which are 
independently administered. Some of the museums, zoos, and similar 
institutions are closely related to units of local government whereas 
others are more independent, but this possible difference in legal 
nature does not appear important enough to justify departing from a 
functional grouping of such organizations. On the other hand, certain 
large nonprofit research institutes are rather highly oriented to the 
research problems of industry, but it has seemed more useful for 
survey and analytical purposes to group them, on the basis of their 
legal nature, together with other nonprofit research organizations 
having programs of a more diversified nature. 


Nature of Dolfar and Manpower Measurements 

The Foundation is interested in data on both funds and personnel 
as complementary measures of R & D input. The major focus in 
measuring dollar input has been the current operating costs of the 
components of R & D. A full cost concept is employed here, covering 
both direct and indirect costs of conducting, planning, and administer¬ 
ing R & D, including depreciation of R & D plant. 

Respondents in all sectors furnish data on current operating costs 
for R & D as a whole and for basic research, applied research, and 
development. Basic research expenditures are categorized by field. 

Information on capital investment in R & D is also obtained in the 
Foundation surveys, but a national total on capital outlays covering 
all four sectors is not yet available. As later discussion will indicate, 
problems of concept and survey methodology have made it necessary 
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to proceed rather slowly with some sector surveys of capital ex¬ 
penditures. 

The employed scientist and engineer, as a unit of input measure¬ 
ment, are sometimes described as less elusive than dollar data because 
the latter are subject to the distortion of price fluctuations. Yet, 
simple headcounts of persons employed are not an accurate indication 
of the manpower input into R & D activity. This is because scientists 
and engineers, wherever employed, but particularly in colleges and 
universities, tend to divide their time among R & D, teaching, con¬ 
sultation, production, scientific information, and other activities. 
Because of this, the survey data on R & D scientists and engineers 
are collected in such a way as to make it possible to estimate the 
'Tull-time equivalent” of the numbers of scientists and engineers 
employed part time in research and development. Through alloting 
fractional weight to persons employed on a part-time basis, full-time 
equivalent provides a common unit by which fulltime employees and 
part-time employees are made additive. This method takes no 
account, of course, of the different levels of competence or utilization 
of personnel. 

Since many R & D scientists range over a wide variety of work, the 
surveys require only that personnel be classified as to employment in 
R & D with no allocation among the basic, applied, and development 
components. Special estimates on scientists and engineers engaged 
in basic research,^ published in 1961, were based on the best judgment 
of the Foundation’s staff, relying on clues from the surveys and 
general knowledge of the field. 

There is considerable looseness in many public discussions of num¬ 
bers of employed chemists, mathematicians, and the like, because of a 
failure to recognize that there may be a difference between the disci¬ 
pline in which a scientist has been trained and that in which he is 
employed. The inquiries in the Foundation surveys are answered by 
employers, and they therefore furnish information on the fields in 
which scientists and engineers are employed, i.e., their occupational 
rather than training specialties. Conceptually, this makes good sense 
for survey purposes, since it is for work in these fields that the 
corresponding dollars are expended. 

Deliberate use has been made here of the phrase "employed as” in 
order to avoid the implication that the surveys also include the rela¬ 
tively small number of nonsalaried persons engaged in research, par- 

^ These special estimates of scientists and engineers engaged in basic research 
in 1960-61 appeared in the National Science Foundation report, Investing in 
Scientific Progress, 1961-1970, NSF 61-27, Washington, D. C., 1961. 
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ticularly in colleges and universities, who are not on the payroll of the 
reporting institution. The most important of these are graduate stu¬ 
dents supported by fellowships rather than salaries. 


SECTOR SURVEY PROGRAMS 

Each of the four sectors described above is characterized by its own 
particular role in R & D activity. The Federal Government pre¬ 
dominates as a source of R & D funds, while industry overshadows all 
other sectors in R & D performance as measured by dollar volume and 
in the employment of professional scientific personnel. The colleges 
and universities, with their inherent capabilities in basic research, use 
the largest \^olume of funds of any sector in performance in this area. 
The other nonprofit institutions, with considerable freedom in their 
chosen avenues of research, direct their funds along many lines of 
scientific endeavor. 


Federal Government 


The initial National Science Foundation survey of R & D took 
place in the Federal Government sector and covered fiscal years 1951 
and 1952. The_ study, which was reported in the first issue of the 
annual publication, Federal Funds for Science,^ covered nonprofit 
organizations as recipients of Federal funds. The nonprofit organi¬ 
zations were considered a logical area in which to begin Federal 
surveys in the light of both the Foundation’s special concern with 
nonprofit institutions and the growing “research partnership” between 
these institutions—particularly the colleges and universities—and the 
Federal Government. 

All the Federal agencies entering into financial transactions with 
nonprofit institutions were circularized by questionnaire for Federal 
Funds for Science, I. Data on funds for the conduct of R & D were 
collected for fiscal years 1951 and 1952 by; (1) character of work- 
basic, applied, and development; and (2) field of science—life, physi- 

r '^®re also asked to report their obligations 

for R & D plant. 

The survey responses indicated that about 98 percent of the R & D 
tods flowing to nonprofit institutions came from four agencies the 
Department of Defense, Atomic Energy Commission, the Federal 


lor 't Z I for Science. I. Federal Funds 

MSuZ w" 'h Development at Nonprofit Institutions, 1950-51 and 

WsT U. S. Government Printing 
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Security Agency (later absorbed in the Department of Health, Educa¬ 
tion, and Welfare), and the Department of Agriculture. Many dif¬ 
ferent nonprofit institutions were carrying out R & D sponsored by 
the Government, but the greatest concentration of research perform¬ 
ance, as measured by reported dollar volume, was m the large uni¬ 
versities. In fact, the community’s dependence on the colleges and 
universities as uniquely qualified research institutions was well- 
documented by this survey. At the same time, the impact of Govern¬ 
ment-sponsored research upon the colleges and universities was quanti¬ 
tatively explored for the first time. 

The annual Federal surveys following this initial effort were on a 
broader basis, covering Federal Government obligations for R & D 
performed in all sectors of the economy. In addition, when the first 
bench-mark surveys for the other three sectors of the economy were 
launched, for 1953-1954, a special parallel^ inquiry was conducted in 
the Federal Government. The scope of this Federal survey extended 
beyond R & D expenditures, as covered in Federal Funds for Science 
and in the other three-sector surveys, to include related scmntific 
activities such as scientific data collection, the dissemination^ of 
scientific information, and the testing and standardization of materials 
and products as well as the training of scientific manpower. Data 
were also requested on obligations for R & D plant.® 

For each of the above activities and for R & D plant, each report¬ 
ing Federal agency provided data on funds obligated for intramural 
use and on funds provided to industry, colleges and universities, and 
other nonprofit institutions. As in the survey covering fiscal years 
1951 and 1952, data on R '& D were classified by character of research 
(basic, applied, and development) and field of science including social 
science. Thirty-eight departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government reported obligating $2.6 billion for scientific activities 
(including training) and for R & D plant in the fiscal year 1954. 
Funds for the performance of research and development accounted for 
80 percent of the total. 

The annual Federal inquiries which followed the special broad 
survey of fiscal years 1953 and 1954 concentrated on R & D proper, 
i.e., on current operating costs plus expenditures for R & D plant. 
Within this context, however, there was a continuing increase in 
depth of detail and analysis. As events in the late 1950’s and early 
1960’s led to increased interest in Federal science activities, the 

® National Science Foundation, Funds for Scientific Activities in the Federal 
Government, Fiscal Years 1953 and 1954, Washington D. C., Supt. of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1958. 
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Fedpral survey moved toward including again the associated or re- 
SfjiinS F.ni. M Sfenc,. X sr»nt^ 

data on Federal support ot scientific and So[ 

on training and education of scientific personnel are schedulea 

^°r¥et2i%mve” show that in recent years the Government, 

as the primary source of funds for R & D, has provided over 60 per¬ 
cent of the national total. Federal Government agencies use about 
15 percent of the national total of R & D ^^s or performance n 
their own laboratories, but they provide over half of all fun^s used 
by each of the other sectors in the performance of research and 

'^^itTstimated 19.5 billion of Federal funds were obligated for R & D 
for fiscal year 1962, with about |2.2 billion of 0 5 

intramural use. Obligations for R & D plaiR the totaUo SIRS 

billion Twenty-five agencies were involved in this effort, with tour 
aictes-the Apartment of Defense, National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA), Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare—accounting fo 
90 percent of total funds. The ascendancy of a re atively new 
agency NASA, as a prime supporter of R & D reflects % recent 
aLlemtion in aero-space research, as measured by funds obligated. 

In the decade covered by the Federal surveys, there have been 
opportunities to improve the methodology used, as well as to develop 
a Ltter understanding with respondents concerning various aspects 
of the inquiry. The surveys are conducted by mail questionnai 
sLt to the individual agencies. The completed forms are carefully 
checked and analyzed by Foundation staff. When neoessapr, visits 
are made to respondents for clarification of instructions to insure 
uniform reporting. As a result, some agencies have adapted their 
record keeping to harmonize with the questionnaires and instructions. 
However, concepts and definitions continue to present problems espe¬ 
cially as to the separate identification of basic research Also in 
estimating the allocation of research funds among scientific fields, 
quertions of categorization are raised by the new interdisciplinary 

^'^^he^Federal data on R & D expenditures and obligations are re¬ 
ported in Federal Funds for Science on the basis of a three-year cycle, 
following the procedure used in the Federal budget. Figures reported 

’National Science Foundation, Federal Funds for Science, 

Refearch and Development Budget, Fiscal Years 1960, 1981, and Washing- 

fnn D C.. Supt. of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1961. 
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Ind!?ptransactions for a completed fiscal year 
and TJ I “""I amounts for that year. Data for the middle 

estknates T''’ stages of program planning, are 

th!^! ; the budget context of the Federal survey data, 

uatL f T!, obligations and expenditures. The 

^®^®''^^/««°nnting makes much more detail available for 
obligations than for expenditures. Obligations data, it should be 

the™thrp ®^Pre®S'ons of program plans in various stages of 

From than indicators of actual disbursements, 

n, « 1 m ^°™®'ation surveys the trend data for the 1950’s as well 

tractoro'f the 

year 1940 The f "T P»®ture for the Federal sector since the fiscal 
Ld for p’ n trend of aggregate expenditures for R & D 

1940 the * ^ Piant has, in general, been upward. In the fiscal year 
’ expenditures amounted to an estimated $74,000 000 

ey may reach $10 billion for the fiscal year 1962, with every indica¬ 
tion that growth will continue in future years. 

The trend in Federal spending for R & D since 1940 has shown 

Sr od“oTn through the 

period of peacetime readjustment following World War II The 

second wave, extending from 1950 to 1965, was stimulated by growth 
m peacetime R & D endeavors and later by the new military require¬ 
ments of the Korean conflict. The third wave, from 1956 throul 
the pesent, has resulted from a variety of factors, including t£ 
eactions to Sputnik the cold war, surging interest in certain ci'han 
research efforts, and the man-in-space program. In the fiscal year 
1961 an estimated 11 percent of the total Federal budget was ear- 

marked for R & D and R & D plant; the same percentage is antici¬ 
pated for the fiscal year 1962. 

The measurement of manpower input in Federal Government R & D 

mani)wer''”f d ^u through a detailed scientific 

anpower study paralleling the special Federal funds survey for 

pemnSIn R & D^h Professional scientific 

personnel in R & D have been surveyed by the U. S. Civil Service 

Commission as part of the recurring white-collar worker surveys» 

TRe 1954 manpower study indicated that the Federal Government 
used the services of about 30,000 civilian scientists and engineers in 
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R & D activities in the natural and social sciences. The number rose 
to approximately 42,000 in 1958 and to over 43,000 in 1960. Some 
35,000 of the latter were concentrated in the physical sciences, includ¬ 
ing engineering, as compared to 4,300 in the life sciences. Scientists 
and engineers in the planning and administration of R & D were 
included in the totals. 

Industry 

The first National Science Foundation survey of industry's per¬ 
formance of R & D and employment of professional scientific man¬ 
power covered 1953, with several summary questions relating to 1954.^® 
The inquiry was carried out in cooperation with the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and was part of the nationwide group of surveys covering 
the bench mark year 1953-1954. The industry schedule contained 
questions on the cost of R & D in the natural sciences, including engi¬ 
neering; sources of support, i.e., company-financed or Government- 
financed; the amount of basic research classified by field of science; 
and the volume of company-financed R & D contracted to outside 
organizations. The number of R & D scientists and engineers em¬ 
ployed by industry was also requested. Various industrial organiza¬ 
tions as well as the National Association of Manufacturers partici¬ 
pated in the formulation of the survey questionnaire and instructions. 

Simultaneously with the comprehensive industry survey of 1953, two 
small groups of industry-oriented organizations—trade associations 
and commercial laboratories—were covered separately.^^ Although 
responsible for only a relatively small volume of R & D performed, 
they were considered part of the over-all industry picture. 

The next comprehensive survey of industrial R & D was for 1956; 
since then this inquiry has been conducted on an annual basis. An 
important innovation in the 1956 survey^^ was the classification of 

National Science Foundation, Science and Engineering in American Industry. 
Final Report on a lOSS-S/f. Survey, Washington, D. C., Supt. of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1956. 

Maxwell Research Center, Syracuse University (prepared for the National 
Science Foundation), Research o/nd Development hy Nonprofit Resarch Institutes 
and Commercial Laboratories, 1953, Washington, D. C.: Supt. of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1956. Battelle Memorial Institute (prepared 
for the National Science Foundation), Research by Cooperative Organizations. 
A Survey of Scientific Research by Trade Associatiojis, Professional and Techni¬ 
cal Societies, and Other Cooperative Groups, 1953, Washington D. C., Supt. of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1956. 

National Science Foundation, Science and Engineering in American Industry. 
Report on a 1956 Survey, Washington D. C., Supt. of Documents, U. S. Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, 1959, 
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expenditures by basic research, applied research, and development. 
Commercial laboratories and engineering services as well as trade 
associations were made an integral part of the 1956 survey. 

With the 1957 survey, the responsibility for the collection of in¬ 
dustry expenditures data was transferred from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics to the Bureau of the Census. This change was made pri¬ 
marily to enable the Foundation to relate data on R & D expenditures 
to other economic statistics, such as net sales and employment, also 
collected by the Bureau of the Census. 

Beginning with the 1957 survey, statistics on annual R & D per¬ 
formance costs per R & D scientist or engineer have been derived 
annually from the survey data and tabulated according to industry 
and size of company. These serve as a useful tool in the interindustry 
and intercompany analysis of the cost structure of R & D programs. 
To obtain the personnel data for computing this cost ratio, the survey 
requests information on the number of scientists and engineers em¬ 
ployed in R & D by the company. 

The ratio of R & D funds to net sales, based on survey data, is 
frequently used to indicate the relative importance of R & D in a 
company or industry. A related ratio, also derived from the survey 
data, is that of R & D funds per employee by industry and by com¬ 
pany-size groups. This is a particularly useful ratio in instances 
where employment provides a more satisfactory measure than net 
sales of the productive activities of various industries. 

The 1958 industry^® survey was expanded to include additional 
information. Expenditures data on R & D performed abroad for the 
benefit of American firms were requested. Furthermore, Federal 
contract research centers administered by industrial organizations 
(formerly covered only in the Federal Government survey) were 
included as performing units. Thus, with 1958, the industry survey 
covered the entire sector for the first time. A minor omission was the 
small industry-oriented organizations such as trade associations, 
which are estimated to account for less than 1 percent of the Nation’s 
annual volume of industrial R & D performance. 

Funds used in the performance of industrial R & D in the natural 
sciences amounted to $10.5 billion in 1960, according to the most recent 
survey.^^ This sum was three-fourths of the corresponding national 

” National Science Foundation, Funds for Research and Development in 
Industry, 1958, Washington, D. C., Supt. of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1961. 

National Science Foundation, “Funds for Performance of Research and 
Development in American Industry, 1960. A Preliminary Report,” Reviews of 
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total and larger than all expenditures for R & D Pe^ormed throughout 
the nation 3 years earlier. The estimated level for 1961 was Ill.U 


-IHvo industries most closely associated with defense R & ^ projects 
accounted for more than one-half (66 percent) of the 110.6 billion for 
industrial R & D in 1960. One of these industries, aircraft and 
parts, reported $3.5 billion, while the other, electrical equipment 
and communications, reported $2.4 billion. From a source,, stand¬ 
point, more than three-fourths of the $6.1 billion provided to indus¬ 
try for R & D by the Government was contracted to these two 
industries. Aircraft and parts reported receiving $3.0 billion of Fed¬ 
eral funds while electrical equipment and communications reported 

$1.6 billion. , ^ ^ i i . 

Federal contract research centers administered by industrial firms 

used $534,000,000 in the performance of R & D m 1960. 
amount, 6 percent of $34,000,000 went into basic research activities 

Total industrial R & D expenditures increased nearly threetold 
during the eight-year Foundation survey period, 1953-1960. federal 
Government sponsorship of industrial R & D performance expanded 
more than fourfold during this time, from $1.4 billion to $6.1 bilhom 
The Federal Government financed 58 percent of industrial K & D 
performance in 1960, compared with 39 percent in 1953. R & D per¬ 
formance financed by company funds totaled $4.4 billion m 1960, 

double the comparable figure for 1953. 

Funds for the performance of industrial basic research increased 
from $151,000,000 in 1953 to $382,000,000 in 1960. The volume of 
funds expended by industry on basic research has accounted for only 
4 percent of the sector’s total R & D expenditures over the period. 
On the other hand, industrial expenditures for the performance of basic 
research equal about 30 percent of basic research expenditures by the 
nation as a whole. 

The National Science Foundation industry surveys have been con¬ 
ducted through mail questionnaires sent to a stratified randorp sample 
of companies in all manufacturing industries and those npnmanu- 
facturing industries known to finance or perform research and develop¬ 
ment. All manufacturing companies employing 1,000 or more em¬ 
ployees are covered, and smaller companies are included on a sample 
basis. Members of the Foundation and Census Bureau staffs per¬ 
sonally visit industrial corporations to discuss reporting problems, 


Data on Research & Development, No. 30, Washington, D. C., Supt, of Docu¬ 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Oflace, September 1961. 
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when necessary The response rate for industry as a whole has been 
exceedingly high, more than 95 percent; in the group of firms employ- 
ing over 1,000 persons almost all firms respond. 

As in otlmr sectors, respondents in industry encounter conceptual 
pro ems. Certain firms have difficulty in distinguishing between 
basic and applied research or in clearly identifying the cutoff point at 
which development ends and production begins. A more specific prob- 
classification of geological and geophysical exploration. 
Although such exploration is specifically excluded from R & D in the 
industry survey definition, some authorities believe that it should be 
classified as R & D. A more general problem is that of achieving 
comparability of returns. Because of differences in accounting sys¬ 
tems from firm to firm and differences in the points of view of re- 
spondentSj inconsistencies may occur in reporting 
In the earlier surveys of industrial R & D conducted by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, information on the number of R & D scientists 
and engineers employed by industrial organizations was collected in 
detail in connection with the funds data. When the Census Bureau 
assumed the responsibility for the 1957 survey of industrial R & D 
expenditures the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which had a continuing 
mteiest in studying manpower resources, retained responsibility for 
surveying all scientists and engineers as well as R & D scientists and 
engineers by industry and field. 

Recent figures from these surveys indicate that the full-time equi¬ 
valent » of R & D scientists and engineers employed by industrial 
organizations m the natural science was about 286,000 for I960'® 
This compares with 164,000 in 1954, 240,000 in 1958, and 258,000 in 

Also in the industry sector, the Foundation recently completed a 
special survey of the publication policies and practices of 174 manu¬ 
facturing firms. A booklet. Publication of Basic Research Findings 
tn Industry, 19o7-59,^^ summarizes the inquiry. Surveyed com¬ 
panies vrere asked to provide information primarily on the administra- 
tion of their pubhcation policies, the number of basic research papers 
published, and the media through which such papers were dissemi- 

16 explanation of full-time equivalent, see p. 50. 

"National Science Foundation, “Trends in Funds and Personnel for Research 
and Development 1953-61,” Reviews of Data on Research <fc Development No 

Mml igS Government Prin&g 

"National Science Foundation, Washington. D. C., Supt. of Documents U S 
Government Printing Office, 1961. documents, u. ft. 
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nated. Firms not actively engaged in basic research or with relatively 
small basic research programs (funds of less than $50,000 for basic 
research performance in 1957) were not surveyed. 

Colleges and Universities 

The first Foundation survey of R & D at institutions of higher 
education covered colleges and universities and their associated insti¬ 
tutions and agricultural experiment stations for the year 1953-54.^® 
University officials cooperated with the Foundation in the formulation 
of the survey questionnaires and instructions designed to obtain R & D 
fiscal and manpower data. Information on Federal contract research 
centers administered by universities was already available from the 
concurrent Federal government bench-mark survey; these centers 
were later included in the university program. 

The total R & D cost structure surveyed covered separately budg¬ 
eted or “earmarked’’ research, associated indirect costs borne by 
both the sponsor and university, and departmental research, i.e., 
faculty research allied to the instructual function of the departments. 
Also surveyed were sources of support—Federal agencies, the uni¬ 
versities’ own funds, and other non-Federal institutions. Research 
expenditures were classified in terms of component, basic, or applied. 
Fields of science covered were the physical sciences including engi¬ 
neering, life sciences including psychology, and the social sciences. 
One hundred and ninety larger schools and their associated institu¬ 
tions, as well as 930 smaller colleges, both public and private, received 
the schedules. 

The survey indicated that total R & D expenditures (current operat¬ 
ing costs) for the entire college and university sector equaled almost 
$500,000,000 for 1953-1954. About one-half of this was spent at the 
colleges and universities proper, i.e., at schools of arts and sciences; 
at professional schools, such as medicine, engineering, dentistry, and 
public health; and at affiliated research institutes, hospitals, and like 
organizations. Over $75,000,000 were expended for research and 
development at the agricultural experiment stations, where the sur¬ 
veyed costs were limited to separately budgeted researchd^ Ex¬ 
penditures by Federal contract research centers administered by uni¬ 
versities accounted for the remainder, approximately $130,000,000. 

National Science Foundation, Scientific Research and Development in Coh 
leges and Universities—Expenditures and Manpower, 195S-54, Washington, D. C., 
Supt. of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1959. 

These are revised figures which differ somewhat from those shown in the 
survey report cited in footnote 17. 
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Important new information in the field of scientific manpower 
emerged from the survey’s coverage of all professional scientific per¬ 
sonnel, including those engaged in R & D at the schools. These 
were surveyed on a full-time equivalent basis as of April 1954. Sup¬ 
porting personnel, both professional and technical, were similarly 
covered for the larger schools. The number of full-time equivalent 
R & D scientists and engineers employed by the entire college and 
university complex was about 26,000 for 1954; supporting personnel 
numbered over 13,000. A census of college and university scientific 
faculty was also made, classifying the members by academic rank and 
traditional academic discipline. 

The 1953-1954 university survey was a pioneering undertaking that 
resulted in valuable new knowledge and set the pattern for future 
surveys. However, because of the diversity of the items covered, it 
was a time-consuming task for the respondents as well as the Founda¬ 
tion. Some of the concepts used proved difficult for survey purposes. 
The schools found it especially onerous to ascertain their expenditures 
for departmental research. Here, man-hours and materials for re¬ 
search and for teaching were so intertwined that any separate alloca¬ 
tion for research was at best an approximation. Since departmental 
research and associated indirect costs borne by the institutions repre¬ 
sented only about 10 percent of all R & D at the colleges and uni¬ 
versities, it was decided that in the next survey only separately 
budgeted R & D funds would be covered. 

The interchange of ideas concerning the measurement of research 
and development, which took place between the Foundation and col¬ 
leges and universities during the years following the 1953-1954 survey, 
laid the basis for the 1957-1958 inquiry. The latter covered operat¬ 
ing expenditures for separately budgeted R & D, professional scientific 
manpower, and facilities. The data collection for this inquiry was 
handled by the Office of Education of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Questionnaires were sent to 1,900 inde¬ 
pendent and autonomous institutions of higher education in the United 
States, including Hawaii, Pureto Rico, and Alaska. Of the 1,900 insti¬ 
tutions contacted, about 350 reported R & D operating expenditures. 

Reported separately budgeted operating expenditures for R & D in 
the natural and social sciences in colleges and universities amounted 
to about $740,000,000 in 1957-1958, as compared with about $410,000- 
000 in 1953-1954. It is significant that more than one-half of the 
“earmarked” R & D expenditures of colleges and universities in 1957- 
1958 were at the agricultural experiment stations and Federal contract 
research centers combined. Thus, approximately $330,000,000 were 
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spent within colleges and universities proper, whereas in agricultural 
experiment stations, including schools of agriculture, the outlays were 
about $120,000,000, and in Federal contract research centers, about 
$290,000,000. Over the 4 years between the two surveys, Federal 
support of R & D at educational institutions rose from about $290,- 
000,000 to about $540,000,000. 

For the university sector as a whole, 48 percent of the 1957-1958 
funds were used for basic research, 34 percent for applied research, 
and 18 percent for development. Within the subsector groupings, 
basic research continued to hold the place of prominence at the col¬ 
leges and universities proper, whereas applied R & D was dominant 
at agricultural experiment stations and the Federal contract research 
centers. 

Almost 70,000 scientists and engineers engaged part-time or full¬ 
time in university research, represented 44 percent of all employed 
scientists and engineers at the schools in 1958. The life sciences were 
the field in which the highest percentage of the R & D scientists were 
working—some 47 percent. The physical sciences accountecl for 26 
percent, the engineering sciences for 17 percent, and the social sciences 
for 10 percent. 

The coverage of R & D outlays was enlarged in the 1957—1958 
college and university survey to include questions on the aniount of 
funds spent on capital items such as new major equipment and 
laboratory facilities as well as on the modernization of older equip¬ 
ment and laboratory facilities. The schools reported spending $154,- 
000,000 for facilities and other capital items used for R & D purposes 
in the natural and social sciences, a sum equal to one-fifth of total 
current operating expenditures for R & D in 1957-1958.^^ Approxi¬ 
mately three-fourths ($112,000,000) of the total spent on capital items 
came from the universities' own funds, state appropriations, and other 
non-Federal sources. The remaining one-fourth was supplied by the 
Federal Government. ) 

By field of science, the funds for R & D facilities were distributed 
as follows: life sciences, 50 percent; physical sciences, 33 percent; 
engineering, 15 percent; and social sciences, 3 percent. This pattern 
resembled those for R & D expenditures and manpower. 

Twelve colleges and universities accounted for more than pne-half 
of the total of $154,000,000 for R & D capital items. The organiza- 

National Science Foundation, “Capital Expenditures for Research and 
Development in Colleges and Universities, Fiscal Year 1958 (A Preliminary- 
Report),” Reviews of Data on Research & Development, No. 28, Washington, 
D. C., Supt. of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1961. 
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tional unit reporting by far the largest expenditures for R & D facili¬ 
ties represented colleges and universities proper, with almost three- 
fourths of the total. 

Originally it was planned to place the survey of the college and 
university sector on an annual basis, as in the case of the Federal 
Government and industry sectors. However, because of the increased 
demand made upon the Foundation for more detailed special informa¬ 
tion on activities at institutions of higher learning, a many-sided 
annual survey became too formidable an undertaking. Accordingly, 
it was deemed more practical to cover this sector by successive in¬ 
quiries dealing with broad segments of data, such as operating ex¬ 
penditures for R & D, outlays for facilities, and employment of per¬ 
sonnel. 

Currently, the Foundation with the assistance of the Office of Edu¬ 
cation of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare is con¬ 
ducting a detailed survey of all scientific professional personnel, paid 
directly by the university, who were engaged in teaching, R & D, or 
other activities as of March 1, 1961. Agricultural experiment stations 
and Federal contract research centers are being covered, as well as 
colleges and universities proper and their associated institutions. 
These data are being collected on a full-time equivalent basis and 
span the natural and social sciences. Some 700 schools and associated 
institutions have received questionnaires. A survey of projected fa¬ 
cility and apparatus needs in colleges and universities, 1963-1972, is 
also under way, and will be discussed later. 

In addition to the over-all periodical surveys, the Foundation has 
occasionally been asked to conduct inquiries of a more specialized 
nature in the college and university sector. For example, the indirect 
cost of federally sponsored R & D conducted at colleges and universi¬ 
ties has just been surveyed, on a comprehensive basis, for 1959-1960. 
Less detailed studies of this subject were made previously, in 1953- 
1954 and 1957-1958. In the latest survey, schedules were mailed to 
approximately 275 colleges and universities engaged in federally 
sponsored R & D. The Committee on Governmental Relations of the 
National Federation of College and University Business Officers Asso¬ 
ciations as well as many administrative officers of the schools assisted 
in the planning. A preliminary report on findings has been released.^^ 

Despite the progress made in college and university surveys, in- 

National Science Foundation, “Indirect Costs of Research and Development 
in Colleges and Universities, Fiscal Year 1960,^’ Reviews of Data on Research & 
Development, No. 32, Washington, D. C,, Supt. of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, March 1962. 
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complete record keeping by a number of schools has made it difficult 
for the National Science Foundation to obtain data in the form de¬ 
sired. Universities often have old decentralized accounting systems 
which no longer meet their own internal needs or those of agencies 
that call on them for reports. In recent years, the schools themselves 
have become interested in having available up-to-date and accurate 
data concerning their activities. This has led many institutions to 
seek the assistance and advice of the Foundation in formulating a 
more orderly method of recording data on their scientific activities. 

As a result, a cooperative case study has been set up by the Founda¬ 
tion to devise and test simplified and adequate systems of measuring 
and reporting the financial, manpower, facility, and other inputs in 
college and university activities. Seven institutions, under contract 
with the Foundation, are conducting a series of self-studies to estab¬ 
lish such measurements. These schools are St. Louis University, the 
Universities of Arizona, Florida, and Pennsylvania; Rensselaer Poly¬ 
technic Institute; Michigan State University; and Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. The National Institutes of Health, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, also requires a con¬ 
tinuing flow of accurate data on university resources and activities 
related to health and is, therefore, participating in the study as a 
cosponsoring agency. 

Other Nonprofit Institutions 

The other nonprofit sector, as indicated above, is composed of 
private philanthropic foundations, voluntary health agencies, inde¬ 
pendent nonprofit research institutes, professional and technical socie¬ 
ties, science museums, zoological and botanical gardens, arboretums, 
and Federal contract research centers administered by independent 
organizations. These institutions are so diverse in nature that per¬ 
haps the only characteristic which they have in common is their non¬ 
profit status. 

In 1953-1954, the National Science Foundation undertook an ex¬ 
ploratory survey of the R & D expenditures and manpower of this 
heterogeneous group, following procedures that would produce com¬ 
parable and additive statistical data. The results of this inquiry 
afforded the first over-all glimpse of the R & D activity of the other 
nonprofit institutions. 

Four separate surveys were conducted to cover the various com¬ 
ponent nonprofit organizations. The activities of the larger private 
foundations, numbering 77 and each having assets of about $10,000,000 
or more, were analysed by the Russell Sage Foundation for the Na- 
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tional Science Foundation.^^ The 4,000 smaller foundations and most 
of the remaining organizations were surveyed directly by the National 
Science Foundation.^^ However, some professional societies and simi¬ 
lar cooperative groups as well as certain large nonprofit research 
institutes were treated as separate groups and studied by Battelle 
Memorial Institute and the Maxwell Research Center of Syracuse 
University respectively.^^ The R & D data on the associated Federal 
contract research centers were obtained from the supporting Federal 
agencies. Only the smaller foundations were surveyed on a sampling 
basis; all the remaining institutions were covered on the basis of those 
^'known to be doing” scientific research. 

For analytical purposes, the other nonprofit institutions were di¬ 
vided by the Foundation into two groups according to their primary 
function: (1) granting organizations or (2) performing organizations. 
Foundations and voluntary health agencies make up the first group, 
and the remaining organizations the second. 

Funds expended by the other nonprofit institutions in performance 
of reasearch and development amounted to about $100,000,000 in 
1953-1954; over one-half of the total was provided by the Federal 
Government. As sources of funds, the other nonprofit institutions 
provided about $40,000,000 for the nation’s R & D in the same period. 
Approximately 4,500 full-time equivalent R & D scientists and engi¬ 
neers were employed in this sector. 

With the exploratory survey as a basis, another of similar scope was 
undertaken by the Foundation in 1957. All the subsector groups were 
included in one survey, with minor variations in the form of the ques¬ 
tionnaire sent to the organizations which were primarily granting and 
those which were primarily performing. The Bureau of Labor Statis¬ 
tics was the collecting agency for the inquiry, which covered R & D 
expenditures and personnel's Information on both the natural and 
social sciences was requested from the philanthropic foundations and 
voluntary health agencies, but only data on the natural sciences were 
required of the independent nonprofit research institutes and other 
performing institutions. 

^'Andrews, F. Emerson, Russell Sage Foundation (prepared for the National 
Science Foundation), Scientific Research Expenditures by the Larger Private 
Foundations. Washington, D. C., Supt. of Documents, U. S. Government Print¬ 
ing Office, 1956. 

National Science Foundation, Research Expenditures of Foundations and 
Other Nonprofit Institutions, 1953-54, Washington, D. C. 1958. 

Op. cit. 

National Science Foundation, Scientific Research and Development of Non¬ 
profit Organizations—Expenditures and Manpower, 1957, Washington, D. C., 
Supt. of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1961. 
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The returns from the 1957 survey showed that the foundations and 
health agencies continued to be very active as sources of support for 
R & D at colleges and universities and other nonprofit organizations. 
Total R & P outlays by both of these groups amounted to $94,600,000 
in 1957. The foundations reported $71,500,000 of this total and the 
voluntary health agencies, $23,100,000. In keeping with the granting 
rather than performing character of their programs, both groups of 
institutions combined employed, intramurally, only about 600 R & D 
scientists and engineers on a full-time equivalent basis. 

Of the organizations concerned primarily with the performance of 
research, the 46 independent nonprofit research institutes as a group 
used the largest volume of funds in the conduct of R & D. These 
institutes expended about $90,000,000 for this purpose, with about 
one-third, or slightly over $30,000,000, going for basic research. 
R & D scientists and engineers employed in the natural sciences in this 
group totaled some 3,900 full-time equivalents. 

The Federal contract research centers administered by other non¬ 
profit institutions expended about $25,000,000 on R & D in 1957. It 
is interesting to note that approximately three-fifths ($14,500,000 
million) of this total represented basic research, in contrast to the 
much smaller emphasis on basic research at research centers adminis¬ 
tered by the industry and university sectors. The scientific skills of 
approximately 770 full-time equivalent R & D scientists and engineers 
were utilized in this undertaking. 

The remaining institutions in the sector—the professional and tech¬ 
nical societies, science museumS; zoological and botanical gardens, and 
arboretums—have provided the scientific community with a service 
which far exceeds their R & D activities, as measured by R & D ex¬ 
penditures and scientific manpower employed. The professional and 
technical societies expended about $4,700,000 intramurally in the 
performance of research and development and employed about 170 
full-time equivalent R & D scientists and engineers. They also pro¬ 
vided $2,000,000 through contracts or grants for support of R & D 
at colleges and universities and elsewhere. An important additional 
contribution—particularly to the dissemination of scientific informa¬ 
tion—included their sponsorship of annual scientific meetings and the 
publication of scholarly journals. 

The science museums, zoological gardens, and arboretums used 
about $1,800,000 in 1957 in the performance of research and employed 
about 175 full-time equivalent R & D scientists and engineers. A 
very high percentage of their research was basic—about 80 percent. 
These organizations have made notable contributions in such areas as 
taxonomy and the behavior patterns of plants and animals. They 
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have also been the leaders in the field of visual interpretation and 
presentation in the natural sciences. 

The 1957 survey, as pointed out, attempted to include the full range 
of the “other nonprofit” institutions. This approach proved cumber¬ 
some because of the heterogeneity of the organizations covered in 
one year. As a result, the subsector groups are now being studied 
separately, in turn. The survey of private philanthropic foundations 
covering 1960 has been completed, and a preliminary report of the 
finding is scheduled for early publication.^*^ The nonprofit research 
institutes will be covered next. 

NATIONAL TOTALS OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

The national totals of $14 billion for research and development and 
$1.3 billion for basic research in 1960-1961 are aggregates based on 
the sector surveys that have been described. The discussion has in¬ 
dicated that information is obtained from subsector groups in their 
roles as performers of research, or users of funds, and as financers of 
research, or sources of funds. The aggregating of data must be ac¬ 
complished in a manner which takes account of these complementary 
functions and the complex financing-performance division of labor 
among the organizations of the research community. As already 
noted, some organizations, such as philanthropic foundations, are pri¬ 
marily providers of R & D funds; other organizations, such as col¬ 
leges and universities, are essentially performers of R & D, receiving 
a major portion of the financing from outside sources; still others, 
such as most Federal agencies, combine the two functions and are 
both providers of R & D funds and R & D performers. Voluntary 
health agencies represent another type, acting primarily as inter¬ 
mediaries which collect funds from many sources and distribute them 
to research organizations. 

Not all the flows of funds implied by this situation can be repre¬ 
sented in a two-dimensional tabular arrangement. But a simple 
four-square matrix does provide a good framework for entering in¬ 
formation, at the sector level, on the expenditure of funds for per¬ 
formance of research during a given survey period and on the major 
through-transfers of funds which financed such performance. This 
approach minimizes the possibility of double counting. 

Table 1 is such a matrix or transfer table for 1960-1961. The ar- 

National Science Foundation, “Scientific Research and Other Programs of a 
Selected Group of Private Philanthropic Foundations, 1960,” Reviews of Data 
on Research & Development, Washington, D. C., Supt. of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1962. 
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rangement of the data indicates that, both conceptually and statis¬ 
tically, the national total of expenditures for a given research activity 
—in this case R & D as a whole—can be viewed as an aggregate of 
sector funds provided, as in column 5 at the right, or as the sum of 
amounts spent in performance of R & D, as in row 5 at the bottom 
of the table. 

This matrix is based on reports by respondents on the expenditures 
for their performance of R & D and on the original sources of these 
funds. The figure on Federal funds for intramural R & D is in terms 
of obligations; however, because expenditures data are not available 
for this item. State and local government funds received by colleges 
and universities and other nonprofit institutions are treated in the 
matrix as these sectors’ own funds. 

The performance totals in row 5 of Table 1 are primary informa¬ 
tion from respondents; the source estimates in column 5 are derived 
from this information via the matrix. This method provides an ac¬ 
curate total on national input of funds into performance during a 
given survey year. Such performance data can be related to esti¬ 
mates of personnel employed in R & D and to estimates of the dollar 
magnitude of other economic activities. 

Obviously, a different matrix could be made up by the opposite pro¬ 
cedure, using the amounts which the various sector organizations re¬ 
ported they allocated (as sources) to R & D, during a given survey 
year and information on the recipients to whom they gave these 
funds. In such a case, the primary data on the total spent in sup¬ 
port of R & D by each sector would be entered in column 5, at the 
right of the table, with the distribution by recipients in columns 1-4. 
The performance totals in row 5 at the bottom would then be derived 
from the data on recipients. This approach would refiect more ac¬ 
curately the amounts of money obligated or set in motion for, rather 
than consumed in, R & D during the survey year. Although of in¬ 
terest, this approach would not meet the needs of most users of R & D 
data. 

The predominant financing role of the Federal Government in 
R & D is shown in both absolute and relative terms in columns 5 and 
6 respectively of Table 1. A similar situation with respect to basic 
research is reflected by the dollar and percent distributions in columns 
5 and 6 of Table 2, which presents the intersectoral transfers of funds 
used for performance of basic research in 1960-1961. The data in¬ 
dicate that Federal funds accounted for almost two-thirds and three- 
fifths, respectively, of the R & D and basic research totals. 

A different situation exists with respect to the use of funds in per- 
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formance. Industrial laboratories reported three-quarters of the total 
for II & D, and over one-half the basic research total was expended 
by the colleges and universities and other nonprofit institutions. 

The framework of the matrix implies 16 possible source-performer 
transfers, including intrasectoral financing. The entries indicate that 


TABLE 3 

Total Expenditures for R & D and for the Basic Research Portion, 1953—1954— 
1960-1961 
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ten of these possibilities are actually major working relationships re¬ 
flected by the surveys. The remaining six involve sums below the 
rounding level of $10,000,000. 

The Foundation survey program also provides time series data for 
1953-1954 through 1960-1961 on the major aspects of II & D and 
basic research funds (see Table 3). The annual data, presented in 
Tables 4 and 6, indicate the sources of funds used by each sector in 








the totals of the respective sectors. 
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the performance of R & D and basic research respectively. Tables 5 
and 7 sum up the amounts of money each sector was reported as fur¬ 
nishing (as a source) in each year. 

These trend data invite much probing and analysis. Over the 8 
years, funds used in the performance of R & D (in current dollars) 
have grown over 21/2 times, from $5.2 billion to $14.0 billion, and that 


TABLE 5 

Sources of Funds Used for R & D, by Sector 1 953-1 954— 
1 960-1 96r (Millions of Dollars) 


Year 

Total 

Federal 

Govern¬ 

ment 

Industry 

Colleges 

and 

Universities^ 

Other 

Nonprofit 

Institutions** 

1953-54 

$5,150 

$2,740 

$2,240 

$130 

$40 

1954-55 

5,620 

3,070 

2,365 

140 

45 

1955-56 

6,390 

3,670 

2,510 

155 

55 

1956-57 

8,610 

5,095 

3,265 

180 

70 

1957-58 

10,030 

6,380 

3,390 

190 

70 

1958-59 

11,070 

7,170 

3,620 

190 

90 

1959-60 (prel.) 

12,620 

8,290 

4,030 

200 

100 

1960-61 (prel.) 

14,040 

9,220 

4,490 

210 

120 


^ Data are based on reports by the performers. 

State and Local government funds spent for research and development 
by the colleges and universities and other nonprofit institutions are included 
with the respective sector's own funds. 

Source: National Science Foundation, March 1962. 

Note: With the exception of data for 1953-1954 and 1957-1958, the years 
in which surveys covered all sectors, data on sectors as sources of funds are 
estimates. 


basic research funds have tripled from $.4 billion to $1.3 billion. On 
a cumulative basis, during the decade ending with 1960-1961 there 
was, in current dollars, a national investment of approximately $80 
billion for R & D and about $7 billion for basic research. Over the 
years, basic research expenditures have ranged between 8 and 9 per¬ 
cent of total R & D.2^ 

National Science Foundation, “Trends in Funds and Personnel for Research 
and Development, 1953-61,” Reviews of Data on Research &, Development, 
No. 33, March 1962, pp. 1-2. 
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TABLE 7 


Sources of Funds Used for Basic Research, by Sector 1953-1954—1 960-1 96r 

(Millions of Dollars) 


Year 

Total 

Federal 

Govern¬ 

ment 

Industry 

Colleges 

and 

Universities^ 

Other 

Nonprofit 

Institutions^ 

1953-54 

$432 

$195 

$147 

$62 

$28 

1954-55 

485 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1955-56 

547 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1956-57 

694 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1957-58 

834 

422 

249 

111 

52 

1958-59 

1,016 

565 

275 

118 

58 

1959-60 (prel.) 

1,150 

646 

293 

140 

71 

1960-61 (prel.) 

1,302 

745 

313 

161 

83 


« Data are based on reports by the performers. 

^ State and local government funds spent for basic research by the colleges 
and universities and other nonprofit institutions are included with the 


respective sector’s own funds. 

NA—not available. 

Source: National Science Foundation, March 1962. 

Note: With the exception of data for 1953-54 and 1957-58, the years in 
which surveys covered all sectors, data on sectors as sources of funds are 
estimates. 


OTHER SOURCES OF R & D DATA 

In addition to the comprehensive surveys sponsored by the National 
Science Foundation, there are two other annual surveys of industrial 
R & D. These are the over-all industry survey conducted by the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company and the Survey of the Ethical 
Drug Industry by the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association. 

McGraw-Hill’s industrial R & D survey has been conducted as part 
of a larger annual Spring survey of business plans for plant and equip¬ 
ment expenditures. The most recent survey reported R & D current 
expenditures by industry for 1961 as well as planned expenditures for 
1962 and 1965. 

The sample of companies used by McGraw-Hill in compiling data 
on industrial R & D expenditures is smaller than that employed by 
the National Science Foundation. Primarily, McGraw-Hill surveys 
the larger manufacturing companies that account for the major por- 
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tion of industrial R & D performance. As a result, over-all estimates 
of total industrial R & D published by McGraw-Hill differ by lO per¬ 
cent from National Science Foundation figures; individual industries 
show a greater difference. In 1960 for example, the National Sci¬ 
ence Foundation reported total industrial R & D expenditures of $10.5 
billion, as compared to $9.8 billion published by McGraw-Hill. For 
the chemical industry alone, the Foundation R & D total was 
$1,047,000,000; the McGraw-Hill estimate was $741,000,000 for the 
same year. 

Another major difference between the McGraw-Hill and National 
Science Foundation surveys of industrial R & D lies in the scope and 
detail of reporting. The McGraw-Hill inquiry concentrates on total 
expenditures for R & D and research facilities for the principal in¬ 
dustries and industry as a whole. The Foundation survey extends 
beyond this to include the following items: Sources of R & D financ- 
ing (Federal Government, reporting company and other); character of 
R & D performed (basic research, applied research, and develop¬ 
ment) , amount of basic research financed by the Federal Government; 
amount of research performed by industrially operated Federal con¬ 
tract research centers; product fields of research, such as guided mis¬ 
siles and atomic energy devices; and the volume of research per¬ 
formed for the firm by outside organizations, such as university and 
commercial laboratories. 

Although limited in scope, the McGraw-Hill survey performs a use¬ 
ful service. In particular, the smaller sample and the limited num¬ 
ber of questions asked result in a quicker dissemination of the data. 
However, the National Science Foundation has recently speeded up 
the release of its over-all data through a preliminary report in the 
bulletin, Reviews of Data on Desearch & Development, issued within 
1^2 uionths after receipt of tabulations of the current year’s survey. 

The Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association conducts an annual 
survey covering ^Tuman ethical drug research and development.’^ 
This inquiry asks the firms for the amount spent on R & D within the 
firm and for outlays for work conducted under contracts or grants to 
medical schools, hospitals, commercial laboratories, etc. The data 
collected differ to some extent from those reported in the National 
Science Foundation survey of the ^Mrug and medicine industry,” as 
defined by the Standard Industrial Classification, principally be¬ 
cause the Association’s data are collected on an establishment basis 
whereas the Foundation study follows the company approach. The 
most recent pharmaceutical inquiry covered 1960 and included an 
estimate for 1961. 
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There appear to be no other systematic surveys covering R & D in 
any of the other sectors of the economy, nor are there any other regu¬ 
lar efforts to develop estimates on a national basis. 


SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION DATA 

The National Science Foundation, by Congressional Act and Execu¬ 
tive Order,^® was given responsibility in 1959 for coordinating scientific 
and technical information activities throughout the country. In a 
more limited way, this was already a function of the Foundation. In 
recognition of the need for more data on the volume of funds ex¬ 
pended on scientific information, the Foundation had earlier surveyed 
Federal obligations for this activity, in fiscal years 1953 and 1954, as 
part of the bench mark survey of Federal scientific activities de¬ 
scribed above. Although limited in scope, this effort afforded some 
notion of the dimension of Federal scientific information activities at 
that time. 

A systematic attempt to measure the total national outlay of funds 
for dissemination of scientific information is now under way at the 
Foundation. As a first step in this direction, an annual survey of ob¬ 
ligations for scientific and technical information was recently intro¬ 
duced in the Federal sector. 

The hazy demarcation between R & D and scientific information 
activities necessitated wide exploration of concepts and definitions in 
this area during the initial years of the Federal survey. The dis¬ 
cussion enabled the Foundation to make considerable progress in 
identifying scientific and technical information activities in such a 
way that their full scope and cost could be adequately measured and 
analysed. Scientific and technical information is now defined by the 
Foundation as: 

knowledge or data resulting from the conduct of research and develop¬ 
ment,* and required for organizing, administering, or performing research and 
development. It encompasses any information, existing in recorded or other 
communicable form, which describes the status, progress or results of re¬ 
search and development in any area of science or technology, and which has 
some potential use in furthering the advancement of current and future re¬ 
search and development. Excluded from this definition of scientific and 
technical information are: (1) raw scientific and technical data that have 
not been analyzed, processed or organized for use by scientific personnel en¬ 
gaged in research and development, (2) statistical and general-purpose data 
that are collected and organized for reasons other than their specific use in 

“National Defense Education Act of 1958, Public Law 85-864, Title IX, Sec¬ 
tion 901, Executive Order 10521, as amended March 13, 1959. 
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research and development, and (3) information prepared primarily for the 
purpose of informing or instructing the general public or individuals engaged 
in subprofessional or undergraduate levels of scientific and technical en¬ 
deavor. 


Because of the intertwining of scientific information and R & 33, 
some overlap must be expected in the statistical reporting of these 
two activities. R & D on the communication of scientific information 
is obviously part of R & D as a whole, as are scientific information 
operations and services which are carried on in direct support of 
R & D activity. The Foundation is exerting great efforts to obtain 
separate identification of these component activities in order to^ avoid 
double-counting when expenditures for various scientific activities are 
added together. 

In the survey of Federal scientific information activities foi’ the 
fiscal years 1960, 1961, and 1962, which was reported in Federal Funds 
for Science, X, data were collected from the agencies on obligations 
for intramural scientific information and on contracts and grants pre¬ 
dominantly concerned with such information. Excluded was the por¬ 
tion of scientific information activity which was incidental tp the 
main project covered by a grant or contract for R & D or any other 
noninformation activity. 

Reported Federal obligations for scientific information amounted to 
about $76,000,000 in the fiscal year 1960, $86,000,000 in the fiscal year 
1961, and $99,000,000 in the fiscal year 1962. These obligations 
were equal to approximately 1 percent of total Federal obligations for 
R & D for the same years. 

Industry’s part in the scientific information picture is now being 
explored for inclusion in the forthcoming survey for that sector. In 
due time, this may be followed by similar surveys in the other sec¬ 
tors so that over-all scientific informatioii totals will eventuahy be 
available on a national basis. 


EVALUATION OF R & D DATA 

The complexity of R & D activities and their relationship to many 
policy decisions has stimulated considerable interest in the evaluation 
of the National Science Foundation R & D data. The various types 
of conceptual and methodological difficulties that place limitatipns on 
the accuracy of the data need not be catalogued here because these 
matters have been discussed in detail in the regular reports on Foun¬ 
dation surveys. It does appear appropriate, however, in the light of 
experience in the survey program, to acknowledge that conceptual 
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and other related problems can never be eliminated; and, as some are 
solved, new ones will arise. Realism suggests that users of the data 
should recognize and learn to live with the factors that cause prob¬ 
lems rather than allow such matters to becloud their judgment. 

Some Sources of Statistical Problems 

It should be clear that the nature of R & D and the associated 
scientific activities are, in themselves, a major source of many of the 
statistical problems. Any R & D survey program is, in a sense, an 
effort to impose a socio-economic system of categorization and quanti¬ 
fication on a complex of activities which is constantly changing and 
greatly involved with abstract hypotheses and processes. Such a uni¬ 
verse resists summarization in dollar and manpower terms. 

This resistance is reflected in the perennial differences in respondent 
viewpoint in interpreting survey concepts and definitions and in the 
continual need for arbitrary decisions. Persons in different fields or 
at different organizational levels will tend to view a survey concept 
somewhat differently. What appears to be basic research to the 
physicist may be classified as applied research by the mathematician; 
what is basic research to the chemist may be applied research to the 
physicist,^ and so on along the continuum. Similarly, an official in an 
organization supporting research may classify a given project differ¬ 
ently from the scientist who is carrying out the work in a university 
laboratory. 

^ Arbitrary decisions are often necessary in the definition, classifica¬ 
tion, and measurement of socio-economic phenomena such as R & D 
expenditures and employment. Survey definitions, for example, must 
convey clearly and concisely, in language which is meaningful to a 
wide range of respondents, the content of a particular category of 
phenomena. Stress must be placed on salient characteristics and key 
features which distinguish this one category from all others. Since 
only the most important criteria for identifying a complex activity 
can be brought within the brief compass of a definition, other criteria 
rnust be omitted and taken for granted. This sometimes leads to criti¬ 
cism of survey definitions by persons who assign critical importance 
to one of the omitted criteria, but it should be borne in mind that only 
encyclopedic definitions can include all relevant criteria. 

Respondents, for their part, must make arbitrary decisions when 
they use the definitions in classifying their various activities, par¬ 
ticularly when the latter are very closely interrelated. Research 
shades into education, basic research merges with applied research, 
development may phase into production, and so forth. When the 
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respondent must decide, for survey purposes, where one of these cuts 
off and the other begins, he may have to classify under different cate¬ 
gories expenditures for activities which are not too different. Here 
again, occasional criticism has been voiced by persons who conclude 
from the published data that respondents have placed the cutoff at 
the wrong point with respect to some pair of activities. The Founda¬ 
tion feels, however, that, given carefully and clearly worded defini¬ 
tions, the respondents themselves are in the best position to classify 
R & D activities correctly. As it happens, most of the activities 
covered in the surveys are not at the borderlines between categories. 
Although the problem is interesting intellectually, it does not appear 
to involve significant amounts of funds. 

In addition to the conceptual problems stemming from the nature 
of R & D itself, there are certain conditions external to scientific ac¬ 
tivities which tend to influence the interpretation of survey definitions 
and affect the level of reported figures. First, there are political or 
psychological considerations. The relatively recent growth in the 
popularity of support for basic research is a well-known example. 
As certain fields—such as solid state physics or oceanography—^have 
received increasing public attention, they too have taken on some¬ 
thing of an aura. It cannot be claimed that the waxing and waning 
of such statistically irrelevant factors as the "'stylishness” of a par¬ 
ticular category are without effect on the accuracy of the survey data. 
Here, however, it appears that the gradual education of respondents, 
through the disciplining effect of their own survey experience and the 
reading of Foundation reports, is leading them to report as objectively 
as possible. 

Secondly, the environment in which the reported R & D takes place 
may also influence the interpretation of definitions or limit the re¬ 
spondent’s awareness of the full range of possible interpretations. If 
an organization is engaged primarily in engineering, there will be a 
tendency to classify as engineering certain activities which another 
organization might regard as chemistry or physics. Furthermore, the 
reported data may be influenced by the differing accounting records 
and other sources from which the survey estimates are drawn. For 
instance, errors are less likely to occur in data drawn from detailed 
laboratory records of R & D projects than in estimates of R & D ex¬ 
penditures derived from accounts organized around finished ""end 
products” categories. In the latter case, it may be difficult to identify 
R & D costs intermingled with non-R & D items. 

A further environmental factor influencing the reporting of R & D 
data—as well as some other socio-economic measures^—is the circular 
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process by which the careful reading and analysis of survey data and 
reports may stimulate respondents to re-examine and revise their own 
reporting and R & D planning. This situation emphasizes the ob¬ 
ligation of those surveying R & D activities to produce the most ac¬ 
curate data possible. 

Procedures for Ensuring Accuracy 

The Foundation stresses survey procedures designed to ensure the 
accuracy of data, recognizing, at the same time, the limitations which 
have just been described. Survey procedures are designed to take 
account of the number and nature of the subsectors within each sec¬ 
tor. In the Federal Government, the entire population—about 25 
agencies—is covered by direct-mail questionnaire, with 100 percent 
response. In the industry survey, covering about 12,000 firms, the 
sampling procedures are revised, when necessary, in the light of 
changes in the industry classification and size of firms. Here, the re¬ 
sponse rate has been more than 95 percent; almost all firms employing 
1,000 or more have responded. 

The colleges and universities are usually covered on a full popula¬ 
tion basis by direct-mail survey. Sampling techniques are occasion¬ 
ally employed with respect to the smaller colleges. Certain types of 
schools not likely to be performing R & D—such as junior colleges 
and schools of theology—are also included on a sampling basis when 
warranted by the nature of a particular survey. The response rate 
has been high among those schools known to be performing R & D. 

In surveys of the other nonprofit institutions sector, two approaches 
are necessary. Sampling techniques are employed in querying the 
4,000 philanthropic foundations in the United States. The 100-per¬ 
cent sample group here includes all foundations identified in earlier 
studies as having supported research plus all others with total assets 
of $5,000,000 or more, or total annual expenditures of $250,000 or 
more. Sampling ratios are employed for the remaining size groups. 
For all other subsectors, a mail questionnaire is sent to all institutions 
previously identified as having supported or conducted scientific re¬ 
search or development and to others for which there has been some 
evidence of such activity. The response rate for all the “other non¬ 
profit” groups combined was 91 percent in the last full sector survey 
for 1957. 

A number of features of the survey program facilitate accurate re¬ 
porting by respondents. One is the availability of the staff of the 
Foundation and of its contracting organizations for personal visits to 
respondents to discuss difficulties which may arise in relating existing 
accounting or personnel records to survey categories. Furthermore, 
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special conferences are sometimes held earlier with sector representa¬ 
tives to discuss the design of a forthcoming questionnaire. In the 
case of the industry survey, an additional feature is the ^^shuttle'^ 
form. This is a system of pre-entering the data for the previous year 
already reported by the firm before distribution of the survey form 
for a given year. The shuttle system alerts respondents to their 
earlier estimate and thereby tends to increase comparability in re¬ 
porting from one year to the next. 

^ Accumulated survey experience on the part of thousands of r®ort- 
ing organizations has also brought better and more widespread under¬ 
standing of the scope and purposes of the surveys as well as a higher 
rate of response. In some cases, respondents have adopted book- 
keeping procedures which employ survey concepts. 

Another safeguard of accuracy is the analytical editing of all re¬ 
sponses by survey staff. This editing draws on insight gained from 
consulting the files of previous surveys and on familiarity with the 
distinctive characteristics of the various subsector groups. 

A further check on accuracy, at the sector and national level of 
aggregation, is the intersectoral transfer table which has been de¬ 
scribed in the foregoing. The combining of dollar data from all sur¬ 
veys, in this matrix, brings to light gaps or inconsistencies in the re¬ 
ports of expenditures for sector performance of R & D or in the re¬ 
ported sources of these funds. 

Some Omissions in Data 

It should be borne m mind that the present national and sector 
totals for R & D funds and personnel do not cover certain items. 
In terms of subsectors, state and local governments as a whole are the 
most significant omission. However, state and local institutions of 
higher education are included. Another omission is the small but 
important group of independent inventors and consultants. The dif¬ 
ficulty of reaching these persons through a conventional statistical 
survey has prevented their inclusion; nevertheless, the Foundation is 
fully aware of the valuable service they perform. Some “inde¬ 
pendent R & D also takes place in industrial laboratories in the 
spare tinie of industrial scientists and engineers; this, too, is difficult 
to cover by the usual survey procedure. The dollar volume of R & D 
attributable to all these omitted groups, however, is believed to be 
quite small in comparison to the reported total. 

Capital expenditures for R & D are not included in the national 
totals, as has been noted, because the conceptual and reporting dif¬ 
ficulties in this area have not yet been surmounted for all sectors in a 
comparable manner. The foremost reporting difficulty here is that of 
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identifying, in total outlays for multipurpose facilities, the portion 
going for R & D facilities. Such multipurpose facilities include in¬ 
dustrial laboratories designed to perform routine quality control and 
also R & D and graduate school laboratories where instruction and 
research proceed side by side. A further conceptual problem is the 
fact that organizations differ in their accounting approaches to capital 
goods on the basis of money value and expected life. Lastly, it has 
recently become more difficult to reach a general consensus among 
R & D organizations as to the difference between ''materials,’' which 
are included in operating expenditures, and "equipment,” which is a 
capital item. Some R & D now requires very^ expensive new ap¬ 
paratus and equipment, which, like some conventional materials, may 
be consumed in one or several uses. This blurring of traditional dis¬ 
tinctions between capital and noncapital items complicates the solu¬ 
tion of conceptual problems. Further exploration of this subject is, 
however, expected to lead to definitions which will permit across-the- 
board coverage. 

Proper Use of R & D Statistics 

Statistical data are always more valuable to the user when their 
scope and limitations are known and taken into account. Over the 
years, the staff of the National Science Foundation and^ of agencies 
with Foundation survey contracts have had an opportunity to probe 
these limitations, in their evaluations of the annual survey responses. 
Published Foundation reports have communicated technical informa¬ 
tion concerning survey procedure and problems to an ever wider 
audience. This has led, both within the Foundation and throughout 
the research community, to a broader understanding of the proper 
interpretation and use of the data. 

It is now commonly realized that data on R & D funds or personnel 
cannot be equated with the input of "creative energy” or the output 
of new knowledge, products, and processes. Furthermore, the dollar 
data do not represent what should be spent or what can be spent but 
simply what is currently expended, in dollars, in the conduct of 
R & D. Because of the difficulties in making fine distinctions among 
component activities, data on the larger aggregates, such as total 
R ■& D, are recognized as being stronger, i.e., more accurate, than 
those for smaller breaks such as basic research. In turn,^ the total 
for basic research as a whole is more accurate than the estimates foi 
the field and discipline subcategories of basic research. 

The fact that the gradual expansion of statistical materials on in¬ 
puts into R & D, scientific information, and other scientific activities 
is making it possible to relate these activities statistically to other 
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socio-economic inputs strongly argues for enlightened and judicious 
use of the data. There is great interest in comparing R & D expendi¬ 
tures with relevant trends and ratios in other economic indicators for 
the United States and in R & D data for other countries. It is ob¬ 
vious that comparing United States R & D expenditures with other 
series drawn from a diversity of domestic and foreign sources involves 
relating sets of data developed along very different conceptual and 
methodological lines. In such cases, great care must be taken to as¬ 
certain whether apparent differences or similarities between sets of 
trends or ratios are due to statistical variations or to actual differ¬ 
ences in the phenomena which are being compared. 


HISTORICAL DATA 

For the economic analyst, policy planner, or student of science and 
technology, the trend data on R & D are one of the most important 
products of the National Science Foundation R &; D surveys. Such 
information facilitates the exploration of various hypotheses concern¬ 
ing the relationship between research, national economic growth, and 
other socioeconomic indicators. There is also considerable public in¬ 
terest in the general trend of dollar and manpower inputs into R & D 
for the years preceding the Foundation base year of 1953-1954, but the 
necessary materials on which to build a series for those years are ex¬ 
ceedingly scant and poor. All the difficulties of a current survey are 
compounded in any effort to recapture historical magnitudes years 
later. For this reason, the Foundation has not undertaken to de¬ 
velop a time series for the 1940’s. However, as a contribution to gen¬ 
eral knowledge of estimates performed by other groups for years 
prior to 1953, the Foundation has contributed to a review of the 
sources of earlier R & D statistics.^® 

The most notable of the past efforts to develop R & D time series in 
terms of national totals, with component sector detail, were those of 
Vannevar Bush=^® and the Department of Defense.^^ Dr. Bush’s staff 

S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 'Research and De¬ 
velopment, 1940 to 1957,” Historical Statistics of the United States, Colonial 
Times to 1957, Chapter W, Washington, D. C., Supt. of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1960, pp. 609-614. 

Science, The Endless Frontier, Report to the President on a Program for 
Postwar Scientific Research, Washington, D. C., Supt. of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1945, p. 80, Table 1. 

S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract 
of the United States, 1960 (Eighty-first edition), Washington, D. C., Supt. of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1960, p. 538, Table 706. 
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worked during 1944—1945, under pressure of time and with very in¬ 
adequate materials, to develop five expenditures series, covering vary¬ 
ing portions of the 1920-1944 period, for industry, nonprofit industrial 
research institutes. Federal and state government, colleges and uni¬ 
versities, and the endowed independent research institutes. The span 
of years covered by each of the series differed somewhat, with the 
two longest series—industry and government—covering 1920-1940 
and 1923-1944 respectively. National totals were presented for each 
of the even years of the 1930-1940 decade, since estimates for these 
years were included in all five series. No common statistical pro¬ 
cedure or surveys were employed for the various series. They were 
developed on the basis of existing estimates made by public and pri¬ 
vate organizations with the additional use of several special inquiries. 
Extrapolations and other adjustments were made when necessary. 
Despite the limitations of data produced in this manner, the Bush 
estimates have enjoyed wide and productive usage. 

The Department of Defense series, which began with the year 1941, 
covered Federal Government, industry, and colleges and universities, 
and other nonprofit institutions combined into one sector, with na¬ 
tional totals. These expenditures data were constructed on a differ¬ 
ent basis from the Bush materials and included separate estimates for 
each sector as a source of R & D funds and as a performer of R & D. 
The Research and Development Board of the Department of Defense, 
which first worked up the series in 1951-1952, sponsored a special in¬ 
dustry R & D survey for 1951 and was also able to draw on better in¬ 
formation on Federal funds for R & D than had been available to 
Dr. Bush. However, no recurring survey program was employed in 
this effort. Following the first publication of the series, for the years 
1941-1953, it was updated annually on a ''best judgment'’ basis for 
some time after the National Science Foundation surveys were 
initiated. This was done largely in order to provide current figures 
relatable to the estimated 1941-1953 trend. The series was discon¬ 
tinued with the year 1958 because it was felt that the Foundation 
data were a more accurate indicator of both level and trend for the 
post-1953 years. 

The obvious statistical and conceptual shortcomings of both the 
Bush and Department of Defense series are less important than the 
notable fact that these were the first widely circulated expressions of 
interest in trend data on R & D input. Broader public interest in this 
type of data was stimulated by the awareness, on the part of Dr. Bush 
and the Department of Defense, of the importance of national R & D 
totals as background to policy discussions. This awareness pointed 
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the way to the establishment in 1953 of the more soundly based sta¬ 
tistical and analytical program of the National Science Foundation. 


FUTURE TRENDS 

The current interest in projections of data on scientific R & D and 
other related activities stems from a recognition of the critical role 
which these activities play in the development of national strength— 
economic, military, and cultural. Those responsible for science policy 
decisions in both the public and private sectors understandably look 
to the National Science Foundation for clues to the R & D input in 
the decade ahead. For its part, the Foundation is interested in par¬ 
ticipating in the growing effort to analyze the past experience and to 
plan for the future in the light of available statistical guides. 

Yet, useful as they are, aggregate historical data such as the Na¬ 
tional Science Foundation time series and annual transfer tables are 
simply broadly descriptive of the past and can serve only as general 
background in predicting the future. This is true of all economic 
time series, particularly new ones. It is further obvious that any 
national science resource planning effort which attempts to take into 
account the required proportioning of human and material resources 
to meet the future needs of science and technology can receive only 
very general guidance from aggregate data relating to either the past 
or the future. Planning needs to draw on much specific knowledge 
with respect to resources employed in many components of R & D 
and related activities. But past data on the deployment of resources 
in science and technology are not specific enough for planning pur¬ 
poses, and it is very difficult to predict the future in this area with any 
specificity because of the dynamic nature of R & D. 

Obviously, it is well recognized that the rapidly evolving scientific 
effort will require new types of trained manpower, equipment, and 
facilities over the years to come. But what new types will be needed 
cannot be foreseen in any useful detail, now. Similarly, we know 
that new approaches to research will radically alter the relationship 
between research personnel and research facilities and equipment in 
many areas, but we cannot foretell specifically how the “mix” will 
change. 

Within the complex of science and technology, there is therefore a 
great variety of matters to be taken into account in any effort to 
anticipate future requirements of manpower and material resources. 
In addition, the picture is complicated by the fact that the forward 
movement of science and technology is shaped by a host of individual 
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institutional decisions. For it must be recognized that, despite the 
undeniable weight of the Federal sector in the programming and 
financing of R & D, many significant decisions in this area are made 
by academic, industrial, nonprofit, and state and local government 
units. This bespeaks a healthy democratic diversity, but it further 
increases the number and types of variables that must be borne in 
mind in looking ahead. 

However, the basic planning dilemma in the situation just described 
does not reside so much in the large number of variables involved bat 
rather in the dynamic nature of science and technology. Techniques 
for managing numerous variables are available, but the techniques 
are useless without adequate data being available. Since appropriate 
data on the future cannot be derived from the relatively limited past 
information on trends and interrelationships, it is necessary to turn to 
other sources. 

The most important source of clues to the future is the thinking of 
the research community itself. Future R & D trends will be shaped 
by the cumulative impact of the changing plans of organizations— 
public and private—throughout this community. Good information 
on the future plans of research organization is therefore the first es¬ 
sential for any program of R & D projections. 

A second essential in such a program is continuing access to the 
thoughtful judgment of scientists on the likely evolution of the quest 
for knowledge, applications, and developments in various fields. 
From this can come an estimate of changing resource requirements 
which must complement information on organizational plans. 

Another essential in a sound projections program is a clear articu¬ 
lation of underlying assumptions concerning the future political and 
economic environment of R & D. These assumptions relate to the 
rate of national economic growth and to the international situation, as 
well as to more immediate matters such as the availability of funds 
and manpower. In dealing with such factors, it is obviously more 
realistic to work with alternative assumptions concerning the future 
than with one set of ground rules. Survey respondents have limited 
patience with complex inquiries, however, and it is a challenge to find 
means of incorporating such alternatives in statistical schedules. 

The distinction between the probable and the preferred is another 
factor which must be recognized in estimating the dimensions of fu¬ 
ture R & D inputs. The probable represents what is likely to happen 
under given circumstances, on the basis of past experience and present 
plans. The preferred represents what those involved in planning 
think should or must happen if certain identified national goals are to 
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be achieved. Contemporary science policy discussion requires the 
exploration of the future from both these viewpoints in order to derive 
some estimates of the gap between the two types of estimates which 
emerge. But these two approaches must be clearly separated in any 
program of statistical projections. 

Guided by these beliefs, the National Science Foundation has been 
developing, sector by sector, surveys designed to obtain information 
on future planning by R & D organizations. In the Federal area, the 
Foundation began several years ago, on an exploratory basis, to make 
projections of Federal Governrnent R & D obligations. In the first of 
these efforts, agencies were asked to estimate their anticipated research 
and research plant obligations for the fiscal years 1958 through 1962, 
a period which went two years beyond the then current budget cycle. 
The second Federal projections survey covered obligations for de¬ 
velopment as well as research and included a larger span of years— 
fiscal years 1959 through 1964. Benefitting by the experience gained 
in the earlier study, this inquiry requested manpower information in 
addition to estimated obligations for R & D and R & D plant. 

The third survey of Federal agency plans for R & D and R D 
plant is being planned at the present time.^^ This inquiry covers a 
longer period of time—fiscal years 1961 through 1970—and requests 
much more detail for certain aspects of R '& D. In this survey, as in 
the earlier ones, the respondents are provided with a statement of cer¬ 
tain underlying assumptions concerning such matters as the future 
course of political and economic events. As before, the agencies are 
requested to furnish their estimates on two distinct levels: first, in 
terms of an extension of current levels of support, taking into ac¬ 
count an agency’s understanding of the usual fiscal, facility, and man¬ 
power constraints on expansion; and second, in terms of augmented 
or accelerated projections, reflecting the level of funds which the 
agency believes will be needed to fulfill its mission, limited only by 
scientific and technical considerations, i.e., the nature of the “state of 
the art.” 

In the industry sector surveys, the Foundation is now asking re¬ 
spondents to estimate the dollar level of R & D which they expect to 
reach in the year immediately ahead of the principal survey year. 
Survey experience thus far indicates that company projections are 
more accurate with respect to company-financed R & D than with 
respect to federally financed work. There is a tendency to under¬ 
estimate the future level of Federal R & D financing, probably in an 

Estimates in all three Federal projections siirve^^s are for internal govern¬ 
ment use and are not available for public distribution. 
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effort to avoid giving weight to Federal contracts which have not yet 
been signed. 

Concurrently, in the university sector, a study is being made of the 
projected scientific and engineering physical facility and apparatus 
needs for teaching and R & D at 700 institutions of higher education, 
including associated scientific units. Several other Federal agencies, 
including the Atomic Energy Commission, the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, and the National Institutes of Health, col¬ 
laborated with the Foundation in the development of the question¬ 
naire. 

In this inquiry, detailed data are being requested on anticipated 
needs for physical facilities, such as science buildings, laboratories, 
etc., and for the movable scientific apparatus necessary to make each 
facility operational. Information is also being asked on major sepa¬ 
rate and special facilities and apparatus for teaching and R & D 
where the building has been set up primarily to house the scientific 
apparatus. Anticipated sources of financial support are also covered. 
Other summary questions concern future student enrollment, land 
requirements, and the availability of major utilities. 

In addition to the projections, a current inventory is also being 
made of scientific and engineering physical facilities, including ap¬ 
paratus, which were in existence on July 1, 1962, or for which funds 
had been firmly obligated as of that date. 

Obviously, estimates enter into surveys of projections, particularly 
for years well beyond the current planning or budget cycle of the 
respondents. To be useful over a period of time, moreover, forward 
estimates have to be periodically revised. However, comparisons be¬ 
tween Federal agency projections in the first two surveys and actual 
obligations later made for the fiscal years covered indicate that even 
these exploratory inquiries were fairly accurate from an over-all point 
of view. At the agency level, as would be expected, there were cer¬ 
tain variations caused by later events which could not have been 
anticipated when the projections were made. Nevertheless, the in¬ 
formation emerging from these exploratory studies was useful from 
both a statistical and administrative point of view. 

As a general contribution to thinking and planning in the area of 
science resources, the National Science Foundation, in 1961, pub¬ 
lished the report, Investing in Scientific Progress.^^ This was a spe¬ 
cial effort to explore, in quantitative terms, the nation’s future need 
for resources to be allocated to highest education in science and engi- 


See footnote 3. 
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neering and to basic research—taken together as the “^'keystone of sci¬ 
entific progress.” This report has stimulated much valuable construc¬ 
tive discussion and interest in science resource planning. 

While these statistical efforts have been in progress at the Founda¬ 
tion, scientific groups associated with the Federal Government or with 
other organizations throughout the country have been taking a hard 
look at the probable nature of substantive scientific development in 
various fields. Hopefully, both these studies and the statistical sur¬ 
veys of the Foundation will provide the material for good judgments 
on the likely course of dollar and manpower inputs into various K & D 
over the next few years. From this can come the necessary com¬ 
parison with what should be done in the light of the nation’s larger 
goals. The decisions which emerge from such a comparison will have 
to take account of what is feasible in terms of the country’s capacity 
to produce scientific manpower and to allocate to R & D development 
the necessary resources. 

SPECIAL STUDIES 

Index of Research and Development Costs 

The upward trend in dollar expenditures clearly indicates a greatly 
increased national effort devoted to R & D. However, the figures 
also obviously reflect changes produced by inflation in the unit costs 
of scientific personnel, materials, equipment, and other elements of 
R & D costs. To eliminate this inflationary factor in the R & D 
data as expressed in current dollars and to measure only the trend in 
^Teal” effort, the current dollar series must be deflated by means of 
an R & D cost index. 

The Foundation at present supports the construction of such an 
index on an exploratory basis. A number of other public and private 
agencies concerned with rising costs and the adequacy of R & D 
budgets have requested this necessary complement to the current 
R & D expenditures series. As a first step, the National Science 
Foundation, in cooperation with the Department of the Army, is con¬ 
structing an index applicable to the Army’s R & D budget. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U, S. Department of Labor, is serving as 
the contractor and is making available its facilities and long ex¬ 
perience with price indexes. In later phases of the project, the areas 
of applicability may be extended to include other defense and non¬ 
defense R & D and ultimately all sectors of the economy. 

To serve as a deflator of R & D expenditures, a cost index should 
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possess certain characteristics. First, the index should register pe¬ 
riodic changes in prices of the particular goods and services "which 
enter into the R & D budget. More generalized indexes which are 
sometimes used as deflators, either in part or as a whole, lack repre¬ 
sentativeness with respect to R & D budgets. This is true of the 
wholesale price index, the consumer price index, and the GNP de¬ 
flator, which are all suitable for the deflation of expenditures in 
broader areas of commodities and services than R & D. 

Furthermore, a fixed R & D “market basket of goods and services 
must be utilized for pricing, over time, in order to incorporate in the 
index of R & D costs only those price changes resulting from inflation 
or deflation. However, account must also be taken of other causes of 
price change, such as the availability of new products, new processes, 
and substitutions. 

Next, since it is not practical to include all items entering into a 
budget, a sampling procedure must be adopted which will identify 
representative items for pricing, taking into account the various ele¬ 
ments affecting prices, such as differences in geographic location and 
in type-of-performing institution. Finally, in order to combine the 
prices of these representative items into an index, they must be as¬ 
signed weights which reflect their relative importance in the total 
R & D budget. 

The information and analysis required in the construction of an 
R & D cost index also reveal, almost by definition, certain aspects of 
the financial structure and interrelationships underlying the R & D. 
Thus, research on the index will yield insight into the relationships 
between personnel costs and materials and equipment costs; support¬ 
ing personnel costs and scientific personnel costs; direct and indirect 
costs; current and capital expenditures, etc. 

This new information may also provide useful background for the 
projection of research budget requirements by public and private or¬ 
ganizations. By using data on the structure of a research budget, as 
revealed by the expenditure patterns of the index, past trends in cost 
elements can be assessed, and evaluations can be made of possible 
future cost changes in goods and services required by similar research 
organizations. 

Output Measures of R & D 

The National Science Foundation time series on expenditures and 
manpower allocated to R & D have revealed a heavy commitment of 
natural resources to science and technology. If present trends con¬ 
tinue, even heavier demands on national resources will be made in the 
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future, making it most appropriate to consider means of constructing 
measures of scientific output. 

The development of measures of scientific output will permit an 
“input-output” framework of analysis for relating the product of sci¬ 
entific effort to the data on scientific expenditures and manpower. 
Such a framework will be useful to decision makers concerned, with 
the allocation of limited resources to science, and it will provide con¬ 
siderable insight into past and future evaluation of the nation’s sci¬ 
entific commitment. 

Formidable problems, however, are encountered in the construction 
of measures of scientific output. Several methods which have already 
been suggested or explored reflect the difficulty of obtaining adequate 
measures. These approaches fall into three main categories, as fol¬ 
lows: 

1. Use of publications, citations, or other items relating to printed materials. 

2. Use of data on patents. 

3. Use of data covering potential economic value of innovations. 

Attempts to provide measures of scientific output must consider at 
least three types of issues: 

1. The nature and content of scientific output. This is a problem of identi¬ 
fication of what should be used as a measure of scientific output. 

2. The quantification of scientific output. Subsequent to identification, an 
appropriate unit of scientific output needs to be defined. 

3. The weighting of scientific output. An optimum measure should give ade¬ 
quate weighting to such factors as the varying quality or relative impor¬ 
tance of units of scientific output. For example, if publications are used 
as an output measure, some means must be found of taking account of the 
number of different articles, by the same investigator, describing the same 
findings. The difficult problem of varying quality can be reduced to the 
extent that it can be demonstrated that quality variation over time is 
small. 

One critical decision in designing a measure of scientific output is 
the selection of the scale or level at which output should be measured. 
Measuring the scientific output of individuals or small groups such as 
industrial laboratories may involve different types of criteria than 
measuring the R & D product of a major sector of the economy as a 
whole. Frequently, the microanalytical approach to the firm or simi¬ 
lar organization offers considerably more usable data on research out¬ 
put than can be obtained on the macroanalytical scale for a sector. 
On the other hand, when separate findings for many small units are 
aggregated at the next level, such as that of the subsector or sector. 
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questions arise with respect to the homogeneity of '^outputs” of various 
research laboratories. 

With such problems well in mind, the Foundation is preparing to 
review the present situation with respect to alternative approaches to 
research output measurement. A symposium on this broad subject is 
being planned as a first step. Following that, particular attention 
may be given to the use of publications as a measure of scientific 
output. 

Other Analytical Studies 

The statistical framework described in the foregoing sections has 
been constructed and elaborated over the years to furnish a means of 
identifying and measuring the significant magnitudes and interrela¬ 
tionships in the nation’s R & D activities. Surveys which regularly 
supply the relevant data for this framework are obviously the most 
appropriate means of furnishing data on sectoral and national ex¬ 
penditures and employment in R & D and on trends in these items 
over the years. Surveys also provide a wealth of descriptive detail 
to aid in interpretation of the data. 

Within the wide scope of scientific R & D activities, however, there 
are areas where better understanding is to be gained, not by the mass 
collection of data but through selective studies in depth. In such in¬ 
stances, it is more appropriate to employ the methodology of the case 
study. This permits a sharp focus on the salient qualitative and 
quantitative features of one or several situations which are illustra¬ 
tive of a particular problem. 

In employing the case method approach to R & D activities, the 
Foundation has begun with the industry sector and is supporting in¬ 
quiries into the area of management decisions dealing with R & D 
and innovation. This is a subject of considerable general interest and 
of great relevance to an understanding of the relationship between 
R '& D and innovation and technological change in a free-enterprise 
society. At the same time, such studies may indicate new approaches 
which can be taken in the regular statistical inquiries. 

Case studies have recently been completed or are still in progress 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology and the Case Institute of 
Technology. At Carnegie, for instance, a recently published study®^ 
investigated the major determinants of the spread of 12 important 

National Science Foundation, ^‘Diffusion of Technological Change,” Reviews 
of Data on Research & Development, No. 31, Washington, D, C., Supt. of 
Documents, IT. S. Government Printing Office, 1961. 
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technological innovations within 4 major industries after the initial 
adoption of a particular innovation by one firm. Theories were con¬ 
structed and tested to explain differences in the rates of diffusion 
among firms and industries. 

At the Case Institute of Technology, a study has focused on a pos¬ 
sible approach to a quantitative procedure for allocating R & D 
funds within a company. The inquiry is aimed at a better under¬ 
standing of the problems of (a) allocating over-all budget funds to 
R & D and (b) selecting R & D projects that yield maximum re¬ 
turns. Data for the analysis were derived from the R & D records of 
cost and payoff of three major chemical companies. ^ The mathe¬ 
matical approaches developed were based on these limited data and 
are therefore not applicable to every type of company. However, it 
is hoped that this effort will stimulate others of a similar nature, and 
that a more generally applicable theory of R & D allocation may 
eventually result. 

In a far-sighted provision of the National Science Foundation Act 
of 1950, the Foundation was instructed to appraise “the impact of 
research upon industrial development and upon the general welfare. 
In addition to the industry case studies, which serve this purpose, the 
Foundation is now considering expanding the scope of its analytical 
studies to take in certain aspects of the social and economic impacts 
of research. For instance, the National Aeronautics and Space Ad¬ 
ministration and the Atomic Energy Commission have joined with 
the Foundation in mapping out a selective group of studies which will 
cast light on the manner in which space and atomic energy research 
have altered existing social and economic patterns and created new 
ones. 

R & D knows no national boundaries, and much can be learned 
from studies of the R & D efforts of other countries as well as from 
an interchange of statistics among countries relating to these activi¬ 
ties, For some years, the Foundation has been working with the 
Committee on Applied Research (CAR) of the Organization for Eco¬ 
nomic Cooperation and Development (OECD, formerly, OEEC) to 
encourage the member nations to undertake surveys of R & D ex¬ 
penditures and manpower along lines appropriate to their economies. 
Some countries have already made such inquiries. The United 
States’ primary contribution to stimulating the measurement of R & D 
inputs in other countries has been in sharing the benefits of a longer 
and more detailed experience with concepts, methodology, and other 
aspects of survey procedure rather than in any more direct participa¬ 
tion. 
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Interest in comparisons between the scientific efforts of the United 
States and the Soviet Union has always been great, but the data em¬ 
ployed in many discussions have been inadequate and noncomparable. 
The Foundation has been supporting a study of USSR inputs into re¬ 
search and development, at the Center for International Studies of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. It is hoped that, from the 
heterogeneous mass of official and nonofficial information concerning 
Soviet activities, some preliminary but reliable estimates can be 
drawn of that country’s comparative investment of manpower and 
other resources in R & D. 

CONCLUSION 

In the preceding discussion, a statistical framework has been de¬ 
scribed for measuring scientific R & D and related activities. It has 
been shown that many aspects of this framework have already been 
explored and acted on more thoroughly than others. Operating ex¬ 
penditures for R & D have received primary attention because of their 
great absolute and relative magnitude. In order to measure inputs 
covering the full range of scientific activities, however, there must be 
further statistical investigation of scientific information, testing and 
standardization, and general-purpose data collection. Capital in¬ 
vestment in plant and equipment is also a facet of input for which 
coverage must be improved in all sectors. 

Some of the steps which are being taken to achieve fuller coverage 
have been described. It appears, however, that even if a complete 
statistical picture of the nation’s expenditures for all the aforemen¬ 
tioned scientific activities were on hand, the total would differ very 
little from the current, more limited, view. The very nature of sci¬ 
entific activities implies that R & D will receive the major portion of 
the outlays. 

Economic and statistical research in scientific activities is a rela¬ 
tively new field of study. As the Federal Government, represented 
primarily by the National Science Foundation, has obtained and pub¬ 
lished the statistical and analytical materials which have been de¬ 
scribed, inquiry into the socio-economic aspects of scientific activities 
has been stimulated in both academic and business circles. Such 
growing interest and investigation contribute greatly to public under¬ 
standing of the critical contribution of scientific R & D and its re¬ 
lated activities to the nation’s cultural, economic, and military well¬ 
being. 
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The Measurement of Value of 
Scientific Information/ ^ Miles w. Martin, jr. 


One of the most difficult tasks facing the scientist or scientific 
administrator today is the evaluation of scientific information. In 
the past, so far as measuring the value of scientific documents is con¬ 
cerned, we have relied primarily on the subjective evaluations of 
experts. It is true that several attempts have been made to develop 
a retrospective index of the value of a scientific document by some 
type of citation count, but no generally acceptable index has. been 
attained. James R. Kuppers (Ref. 1) makes the point quite well 
when he says that, “at present, judging the merit of a scientific publi¬ 
cation ultimately requires a subjective evaluation.” Paul Weiss’ an 
alogical description of the life functions of a body of knowledge (Ref. 
2) can be viewed as an attempt to develop a suitable index based on 
citation counts. John Buchley’s comments on Weiss’ paper (Ref. 3) 
to the effect that the citation count evaluation of the research impact 
of a paper can be measured only years after its publication is typical 
of the controversy which has centered about proposed indices. 

There is no doubt that until a suitable measure is developed, a 
suitable index would be a welcome device. One can seriously ques¬ 
tion, however, the possibility of developing suitable indices until at 
least a conceptual foundation for adequate measures of the communi¬ 
cative characteristics of messages has been laid. 

An index is a measure of some property which is positively cor¬ 
related with the property we are primarily interested in. We often 

^The research reported on here was sponsored by the Office of Science Infor¬ 
mation Services, National Science Foundation, A full and detailed report of the 
research is available from that office, . , 

®The author is grateful to Professor Russell L. Ackoff for summarizing his 
behavioral theory of human communication for inclusion in this chapter. 
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measure a substitute property because it is easier to attain or less 
costly to measure than the desired property. We can use such an 
index only if the substitute property is correlated with the property 
we are interested in. For example, if we are interested in measuring 
the value of a scientific document but are having difficulty in doing 
this directly, we may accept citation counts as an index of value only 
if citation counts and value are correlated. Clearly, this correla¬ 
tion cannot be objectively established until an accurate and reliable 
measure is available, whether it be objective or subjective in origin. 

In this chapter, an attempt is made to evaluate the usefulness of 
citation counts by comparing the ranking of journal articles using 
this index with the ranking of the same articles using the subjective 
evaluation of well-informed people in the relevant field. Serious 
doubt is cast on the adequacy of citation counts. 

The point of view which we have adopted is that the value of a 
unit of information resides in its effect in terms of action or response 
by the scientist and, ultimately, in its effect on his scientific produc¬ 
tivity. 

There is no doubt that even an index of the amount or value of 
information in a scientific document that could only be used retro¬ 
spectively would have considerable value in directing the increasingly 
difficult storage and retrieval of scientific information. An index— 
and particularly a measure—which could be applied prospectively, 
however, would have much greater value since it could also serve as a 
filter to prevent the literature from being flooded with material of 
little or no value. 

The feasibility of developing a new and objective measure of the 
value of scientific documents is examined here by attempting to apply 
a modified version of a theory of human communication developed 
by Ackoff (Ref. 6) to the measurement of value of an artificially 
constructed message in a laboratory situation. The application of the 
theory to a scientific document is then tried and some of the problems 
involved are discussed. 

THE EVALUATION OF CITATION COUNTS 

An extensive literature search revealed that very little had been 
done in attempting to evaluate existing indices and measures. An 
outstanding exception was Estelle Brodman’s '^Choosing Physiology 
Journals” (Ref. 7). In this article she questioned the validity of one 
of the fundamental assumptions made in the usual citation count 
studies that “the value of a periodical to a professional worker is in 
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direct proportion to the number of times it is cited in the professional 
literature/' She obtained a ranking of periodicals in order of value 
as judged by members of the Department of Physiology, Columbia 
University, and another ranking in order of number of citations in 
four of the leading journals in the field. Such a low correlation was 
observed that “a grave doubt was thrown on the validity of the . . . 
basic assumption," and Brodman concluded that little dependence 
could be placed on citations as a guide to the value of a periodical. 

We were unable to find any continuation of work along these lines, 
particularly any attempt to evaluate scientific articles by comparing 
different criteria where the distinction between indices and measures 
was recognized. We found J. H. Westbrook’s article ^'Identifying 
Significant Research" (Ref. 8) to be the closest approach to this type 
of study in recent years, although his concern was to evaluate 
scientific laboratories. 

In our experiment, all of the citations made in articles appearing in 
the Journal of the Operations Research Society of America {JORSA), 
1958 through 1960, were tabulated, and those articles which had been 
cited most frequently (eight in all) were defined as a class of high- 
citation articles. A class of "normal" citation articles was then 
selected by choosing eight articles at random from certain years of all 
articles not in the high-citation class. This class matched the high- 
citation class with respect to total number of articles and number 
from any given year in any given journal. The effect of elapsed 
time and journal origin was the same, then, for both classes. 

All citations except those of books were recorded on S-inch-by-o- 
inch cards as shown in Table 1: 


TABLE 1 

Citation Record Form 


Author: (cited article) 

Date of publication 

Title: (cited article) 

Where published 

Type of citation; 


Author 

Date of publication 

Title 

Where published 


Cited article 


Citing article 


Citations were classified according to type, i.e., mentioned at the 
end of the article, actually mentioned in the body of the article, or 
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dependent mentioned if the citing article could not have been written 
without the article being cited having been written. Approximately 
780 citations were recorded. 

Eight high-citation articles and eight normal-citation articles were 
selected for comparison by specialists. The faculty of the Operations 
Research Group at Case were considered to be specialists and served 
as our panel of experts in the experiment. Each specialist was given 
a matched (in journal and year) pair of articles and asked to state 
which of the two, in his opinion, was the more valuable. They were 
not given any criterion of value but were asked to use their own 
standard of evaluation. 

The two sets of journal articles used in the sample are described 
in Table 2: 


High citation articles 


Normal-citation articles 


TABLE 2 


Samples of Articles 


Article 

Journal 

Year 

Number of 
Citations 

A 

JORSA 

1957 

7 

B 

JORSA 

1957 

6 

C 

JORSA 

1958 

6 

D 

JORSA 

1958 

5 

E 

JORSA 

1956 

4 

F 

JORSA 

1955 

4 

G 

JORSA 

1954 

4 

H 

Man. Sci. 

1956 

4 

A' 

JORSA 

1957 

0 

B' 

JORSA 

1957 

1 

C' 

JORSA 

1958 

0 

D' 

JORSA 

1958 

3 

E' 

JORSA 

1956 

0 

F' 

JORSA 

1955 

0 

G' 

JORSA 

1954 

0 

H' 

Man. Sci. 

1956 

0 


A total of sixteen experts in Operations Research independently 
evaluated matched pairs of high- and normal-citation articles and in 
ten instances chose the high-citation articles as being more valuable. 
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In six instances, normal-citation articles were chosen as being more 
valuable than the high-citation articles. 

Information collected on the citation record cards was analyzed for 
the effects of elapsed time and publication source on the number of 
citations received as shown in Table 3: 


TABLE 3 


Number of Citations per Year Elapsed Time Since Publication 


Years Since Publication 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 
80 


Number of Citations 


48 

137 

150 

104 

88 

64 

47 

41 

11 

19 

6 

7 

3 

3 
6 

4 
2 
0 

5 

3 
2 

4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
2 
1 
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FIGURE 1. Number of citations by year elapsed time since publication for articles 
cited in JORSA, 1958-1960. 


These results are presented in Figure 1. 

The experts who had evaluated the sample articles were asked, 
informally and after they had completed the experiment, for the 
criteria which they had used in evaluating the articles. The five 
most frequently mentioned criteria were: 

1. The amount of inspiration it gave to others working in the field. 

2. The quality of the research done. 

3. The number of applications that could be made from the results reported. 

4. The amount of s^mthesis of known facts, provided it is carefully done. 

5. The effect of the article on general principles of the discipline. 

Conclusions 

The object of the experiment was to help us decide whether or not 
citation counts should be used as an index of value for scientific 
articles. We took the opinion of experts as a measure of value and 
asked whether high-citation articles tended to be those which experts 
agreed were the more valuable ones. Our results indicate that experts 
choose ordinary-citation articles almost as frequently as high-citation 
articles as being the more valuable. 

Our sample consisted of only sixteen articles, however, and we 
cannot say on the basis of this sample that our question has been 
answered unequivocally. We can say, however, that our results are 
consistent with the view that citation counts ought not to be used as 
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the sole index of value of scientific articles. We conclude, on the basis 
of this experiment, that the usefulness of citation counts has been 
opened to serious doubts. This conclusion is in substantial agreement 
with Estelle Brodman’s findings in 1944 (Ref. 7). 

An experiment done along similar lines to the exploratory one 
performed here but with a much larger sample would, in our opinion, 
be sufficient to enable us to decide whether or not citation counts 
ought to be used as an index of value. 

The effect of elapsed time since publication on the number of cita¬ 
tions received which we determined from the citation record cards 
are more biased towards recent years than some studies in other fields 
have indicated (Refs, 2, 8). It may be that the pattern in Operations 
Research differs from that in most other areas because Operations 
Research is a relatively new field. The results bear out, however, 
the views expressed by some experts in several fields when they were 
asked to evaluate articles in their respective fields, namely, that they 
generally considered only recent articles in their readings. 

THE FEASIBILITY OF IMPROVED MEASURES 

We have concentrated our exploratory efforts on the development 
of an objective measure of the amount and value of information con¬ 
tained in an article. 

We were looking for a measure of the “value of a unit of scientific 
information.’’ This, of course, presupposes the ability to identify a 
“unit of scientific information,” which, in turn, presupposes an ability 
to measure information, scientific or otherwise. To be sure, Claude 
Shannon (Ref. 4), and Hartley before him, developed a measure of 
information, the unit of which is called a “bit.” But information, as 
treated by Shannon, is a physical concept which has no relationship 
to the meaning that is conveyed by the message, or its effect on the 
receiver. (It is really a measure of the amount of message rather 
than the amount of information conveyed by a message.) Semantic 
and pragmatic considerations are explicitly and consciously excluded 
from Shannon’s work. This does not make his concepts and measures 
any the less useful for communications engineering, but it renders his 
concepts almost useless for evaluating human communication. For 
this reason, following the example set by Colin Cherry (Ref. 5), com¬ 
munication theorists distinguish between (Shannon’s) communication 
theory and human communication theory. 

Ackoff (Ref. 6) made an effort to provide a conceptual and metrical 
foundation for a theory of human communication. This work, as 
modified subsequent to its publication, is briefly summarized here 
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since it is used as the springboard for subsequent discussion of the 
problem at hand. 


TOWARDS A THEORY OF HUMAN COMMUNICATION 
Purposeful State 

An individual is said to be in a purposeful state if: 

1. There is at least one possible outcome Oi of his behavior which has some 
relative value to him in that situation; and 

2. there are at least two alternative courses of action, and Cg, which have 
unequal and greater-than-zero efficiences for Ox- 

Therefore, an individual is said to be in a purposeful state if he 
wants something and has unequally efficient alternative ways of 
obtaining it. 

The state consists of: 

I the individual 


Cl, C2, ■ • 

• , Ci, ■ ■ 

■ ,c„ 

the alternative courses of action; 
m > 2 

Oi, O 2 , • • 

■ ,Oj, ■ 

■ ■ ,On 

the possible outcomes of action 


The state variables are: 


Pi the probability that I will select Ci] P{C^I) 

Eij the probability that Ci will yield the outcome Oy; i.e., the 
efficiency of Ci for Oj] P{Oj\l, Cx) 

Vj the relative value of the jth outcome to I 

A purposeful state can be represented as shown in Table 4. 

The alternative courses of action are assumed to be defined so as to 
be exclusive and exhaustive (i.e., only one can be selected at a time, 
and one must be selected). The outcomes are assumed to be simi¬ 
larly defined. Hence, the sum of the efficiences of any course of 
action over all objectives must be equal to 1.0. The sum of the 
efficiencies of all courses of action for any one outcome may lie 
between zero and m. 

The value of a purposeful state to an individual, V{S), may be 
defined simply as its expected value: 


F(^) = 



P -E -V ■ 

1 'i.-LJxj '' 3 


( 1 ) 
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TABLE 4 

A Purposeful State 



An individual 4 is said to communicate with if a message pro¬ 
duced by 4 changes the characteristics of J/s purposeful state; i.e., 
it produces a change in his state variables P., E , or V., To the 
extent that the message affects the probabilities of choice p!, it is said 
to inform; to the extent that it changes the E.., it is said to instruct; 
and to the extent that it changes the V^, it is said to motivate. Hence 
a message is conceived of as having three possible types of effect and, 
therefore, content; it does not exclusively involve the transmission of 
information. Any one message may inform, instruct, or motivate or 
do any combination of these. Information refers to what an indi¬ 
vidual does, instruction to how he does it, and motivation to why he 
does it. ^ 

The properties that a message is found to have depend not only on 
the message and the receiver but also on the researcher who must 
represent the situation as a purposeful state. Different observers 
could represent the situation differently. This, of course, is true of 
all psychological measurement. What is not so commonly recognized 
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however, is that it is true of all measurement. However, the con¬ 
ceptual constructs of observers tend to converge and become all e 
after much experience with the measure. 

This means that, by changing the representation of a purposetul 
state, it is possible to change what appeared to be information in one 
formulation into instruction or motivation in another. This explains, 
in part, the looseness of common usage of these terms. On the other 
hand, for any specific representation of a purposeful state, a message 
entering it can be characterized in terms of its information, mstruc- 

tion, and motivation. in_ 

In the following sections, measures of each of these modes of com¬ 
munication are developed. They are not final in any sense They 
are intended to (1) show how measures can be developed within the 
conceptual framework developed here and to (2) represent our best 
preliminary judgment as to what these measures should be. 


InformaHon 

The amount of information contained in a purposeful state is a 
point on a scale bounded at the lower end by indeterminism on the 
part of individual I (i.e., he has no basis for choice) and at the upper 
end by complete determinism (i.e., he has a complete basis for choice, 

whether correct or not). , . c -u t 

In an indeterminate state, the probability of choice for each of m 
courses of action is equal to 1/w. Therefore, the distance of a state 
from complete indeterminism is measured by the quantity 



( 2 ) 


For an indeterminate state this sum is equal to zero. In a determinate 
state, one P. is equal to 1.0 and the remaining (m - 1) P are equal 
to zero. Therefore, the distance between a determinate and mdeter- 

minate state is 


m . 

^=1 

The ratio of Eq. 2 to Eq. 3 is a measure of the proportion of the maxi¬ 
mum information a state can contain to that which it does contain, i.e. 


- 2 


- (3) 

m 
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If we multiply this proportion by the maximum amount of informa¬ 
tion a state can contain, we have a measure of the amount of informa¬ 
tion a state does contain. The units of such information may well be 
called “inbits” (information bits). ' 

The amount of information a state can contain is conceived of as 
the number of binary choices between alternative courses of action 
that must be made to select one course of action from among the set 
of available courses of action. Therefore, if there are m courses of 
action, the maximum amount of information the state can contain is 
m—1 units. A unit of information is the amount involved in one 
determinate choice from two alternatives (a binary choice). The 
number of hubits in a state A (S) is given by 


^(,S) = (m - 1) 




(5) 


Now the amount of information communicated may be said to be 
the difference between the amount of information contained in the 
state of the receiver immediately preceding the communication (i.e., 
the initial state) and his state immediately following the communica¬ 
tion (i.e., the terminal state). Let A{S^) represent the amount of 
information in the initial state and A (S^) the amount in the terminal 
state. Then the amount of information communicated, A^, is given by 

Ac = A(S2) - A(Si) (6) 

It should be noted that this measure contains no implication con¬ 
cerning the correctness or incorrectness of the information received. 
Correctness depends on the value of the information, which is to be 
discussed later. Furthermore, it should be noted that this measure 
is relative to a specific receiver in a specific state. The same message 
may convey different amounts of information to the same individual 
in different states, or to different individuals in the same state. 
Consequently, to specify the amount of information contained in a 
message, it is necessary to specify the individual (s) and state (s) 
relative to which the measure is made. If more than one individual 
or state is involved, it is also necessary to specify what statistic (e.g., 
an average) is to be used to characterize the set. Generality of 
information, then, may be defined in terms of the range of individuals 
and/or states over which it operates. 
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Written-in messages are not the only source of information. One 
may obtain information by observation. The measure of information 
suggested here is equally applicable to observation since, in fact, 
observation can be considered as a kind of message. 

We do not yet have an understanding as to why a particular mes¬ 
sage may or may not change the individual’s probabilities of choice; 
i.e., inform him. But a reasonable conjecture can be formulated 
which is at least capable of being tested in principle. It may be that 
the mechanism of information consists of changing the receiver’s 
subjective probabilities associated with the pairs of actions and out¬ 
comes. That is, he modifies his estimates of the in light of the 
message and, hence, changes his probabilities of choice in the direction 
of increasing his own estimates of the measure of his performance in 
the situation. 

It will be observed that the measures yielded by Eq. 6 may be 
negative. This means that a message may not only convey informa¬ 
tion; it may also withdraw it. This is not as unreasonable as it may 
appear at first glance. For example, imagine a person who is first 
told, “it is raining outside now,” and almost immediately thereafter, 
“it is not raining outside now.” If the first message conveyed any 
information to him the second must have withdrawn it. Moreover 
we recognize the loss of information through “brainwashing,” a form 
of communication. 

The transmission of negative information is the movement of a 
purposeful state in the direction of indeterminism. The information 
withdrawn may or may not be correct. The value of the information 
involved must be treated separately. 

Suppose that in state there are two courses of action, and 
whose probabilities of being chosen are = 1.0 and = 0. Now 
suppose in a later state, S^, a message has changed these probabilities 
to Pj = 0 and P^ = 1.0. According to the measure proposed here, 
there is no change in going from to in the amount of information 
in the states. But information has been withdrawn and replaced. 
The concepts and measure suggested thus yield considerable flexi¬ 
bility in dealing with the communication act. They are not restricted 
merely to adding information. 

Instruction 

To inform is to provide a basis for choice, i.e., a belief in the greater 
efficiency of one choice than another. Hence information modifies 
objective probabilities of choice by modifying subjective estimates of 
probabilities of success. Instruction is concerned with modifying 
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the objective probabilities of succesSj i.e., efficiency. An individual’s 
state of instruction can be characterized by the amount of control 
he can exercise over the outcomes in the state. He has maximum 
control over the outcome if he is capable of bringing about any of 
the possible outcomes. Instruction is the process of imparting such 
a capability to him where it is lacking. 

Consider a course of action and two outcomes, 0^ and 0^. He 
has perfect knowledge of if he can use it to make either outcome 
occur with certainty, depending on his desires. If he cannot make the 
likelihood of an outcome change by his manipulation of then he 
does not control that alternative. Suppose, for example, that == 1.0 
no matter what the person desires, and hence = 0. Then his 
choice is much like pushing a button that releases a course of aption 
over which he has no further control. 

The amount of control an individual has, in a state can be measured 
as follows. Consider a case in which there are two outcomes, 0^ and 
Og, and one course of action, If, when 7^^ = 1-0 therefore 
Fg == 0) E^^ == 1.0, and when == 1.0 (and therefore 7^ ~ 0) 
Ej ^2 ^ 1.0, the individual has maximuin control. Therefore the 
amount of control is reflected in the range of E.^ as a function of 

Specifically, the amoimt of control an individual has over a ^par¬ 
ticular C. relative to a particular Oj is given by 

B = (E.jlVj = 1.0) - (E.jjVj = 0) (7) 

The amount of control over C. for all 0/s is given by 

B{Cd = ^ B {Ci\Oi) - 1 (8) 

3 

The 1 is substracted because, if there are two outcomes, 0^ and 0^, 
and B{C.\0^) = 1.0, it follows that B{C^\0^) = 1.0 because 0^ and 
O 2 are exclusively defined (therefore, 72 — 1 — 7^). 

The amount of control, hence instruction in a state, then, is given by 


B{S) 


ll B (C.|0,) - 


m 


= ^ = 1 . 0 ) - = 0 ) 


(9) 


m 
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Units of instruction may be called “hubits.” The amount of in¬ 
struction conveyed by a message is 


Be = B{S2) - B{S{) (10) 

Motivation 

The measure of motivation can be developed in exact parallel with 
that of information; i.e., the amount of motivation in a state C is 
given by 


C{S) = {n-l) 


2 \vj - (i/«)i 

_ 

2 - (2/n) 


n 

n ^ 

2 4 


Vj- 




Hence the amount of motivation communicated is 

Cc = U(>Sf2) - C(Si) 

The units of motivation may be called ^^mobits.” 


( 11 ) 


( 12 ) 


Value of Communication 

The value of a communication can be defined as the value of the 
terminal state minus the value of the initial state; 


Ve = V(^2) - V(S,) 


m n 

-II (Pi + APi)(Eij + AEijXVj + AVj) 

i=l j-1 



where APAE.., and AV. represent the change in state variables 
between and By expansion we get 


Ve = ZZ AP,E,jVj + ZIP, AE.jVj + ZZP,E,j AVj 

+ SS APi AE^jVj + SS AP^E^j AUy + ZZP^ A% AUy 

+ ZZ AP, AE,j AVj (14) 

The first three terms represent the value added to the initial state 
by the information, instruction, and motivation communicated respec¬ 
tively. The value of any of these expressions may be either positive 
or negative. If, for example, the first term is negative, the receiver 
has been misinformed; if positive, he has been informed. 

The last four terms of Eq. 14 represent the values of the various 
possible interactions. For example, the fourth term is the value of 
the joint contribution (not the sum of the independent contributions) 
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to the value of the information and instruction communicated. The 
last term represents the joint contribution to the value of the infor¬ 
mation, instruction, and motivation in the communication. 

SOME OBSERVATIONS ABOUT THESE MEASURES AN&^^^C^^^ 

Looking at the measures and concepts presented in light of the 
problem at hand, it will be seen that they measure the content of a 
message by the effects of the message on its recipient. This, of 
course, is completely consistent with our observation that 'The value 
of a unit of information . . . resides presumably in its effect in terms 
of action or response by the scientist. . . The concepts and meas¬ 
ures are behavioristic, not in the sense of Watson’s mechanistic be¬ 
haviorism but in the sense of Singer’s and Tolman’s teleological 
(functional) behaviorism. 

The distinction between the amounts of information, instruction, 
and motivation, on the one hand, and between the amounts and their 
value on the other seems to be particularly relevant to scientific 
documentation. It is easy to identify articles and books which are 
intended to be predominantly informational, instructional, or motiva¬ 
tional. 

The measures developed here all apply to the individual receiver. 
If we want to measure the value of the communication to the sender, 
we must determine how the receiver’s response to the message affects 
the expected value of the sender. All the concepts necessary for 
doing so have been introduced here. 

Now suppose we want to measure the scientific value of a message. 
Either we must measure the value of the message to scientists indi¬ 
vidually and combine these measures in some suitable way or we must 
deal with science institutionally (as a social entity) and measure the 
value of the message relative to it. If the first alternative is taken, 
the three major problems are: (1) how to select the sample of scien¬ 
tists on whom measurements are to be made; (2) how to distribute 
the observations (sample) over time; and (3) how to amalgamate 
these individual measurements into a composite measure. If the 
second alternative is taken, we must be able to define science as an 
institution in such a way as to permit our observing its responses to 
stimuli. It seems clear that however difficult the first alternative may 
appear, it is the less difficult relative to our present state of knowledge. 
Furthermore, it conforms with some important current practices such 
as the use of referees in the selection of papers for publication in a 
journal. Here, the editor, in effect, uses the evaluations of a very 
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small number of scientists as a basis for estimating the value of the 
article. 

In this study we have not considered either the sampling or amalga¬ 
mation problems. We have concentrated on measuring the impact of 
a message on an individual scientist at a particular moment of time. 

It is apparent from even a cursory examination of the measures 
proposed that considerably more effort would be required to use them 
than most potential consumers of such measures would feel is justi¬ 
fied. It is important to realize, however, that even if the measures 
proposed here are not practically applicable to, say, evaluating articles 
which have been submitted for publication or which have been pub¬ 
lished, they may still have another important and practical applica¬ 
tion. 'consider the following evolutionary cycle of measurement 
which has frequently been repeated in the history of science: 

1. Subjective evaluations are used. 

2. Objective indices are developed which correlate positively with subjective 
evaluations. 

3. Objective measures are developed and ^Validated” initially by checking 
against subjective evaluations. In time, however, the balance of confidence 
shifts and subjective evaluations are validated by checking against objec¬ 
tive measures. 

4. If the objective measures are costly to obtain, objective indices are 
developed which correlate positively with objective measures. These are 
then frequently used in place of the measures. 

The development of a measure which is not a practical substitute 
for subjective evaluation may still be useful in providing a basis for 
standardizing subjective evaluations or in developing objective indices. 

The documentation area, as it exists today, relies largely on sub¬ 
jective evaluations. The only indices of these evaluations which 
have been seriously suggested—^those based on citation counts—have 
been found to be inadequate. Very little has been done to determine 
the consistency of subjective evaluations, and nothing has been done 
to develop measures of the type proposed here. 

The attempt to measure information and instruction which is re¬ 
ported in this chapter has several objectives: 

1. To determine in a simple case whether the results obtained conform with 
common sense and subjective evaluations. 

2. To determine whether the results reveal anything about the communication 
process that is not likely to be picked up by common sense. 

3. To determine how complex, time-consuming, and costly the proposed 
process of making measurements is and how it might be simplified. 
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EXPERIMENTAL APPLICATION OF THE THEORY 

It was decided to test, and hopefully to illustrate, the feasibility of 
the foregoing theory in measuring the amounts of information and 
instruction communicated in a simple case. Techniques for measur¬ 
ing the amount of value placed on outcomes have been developed in 
modern utility theory and can be used to determine the number of 
mobits communicated. It therefore seemed advisable to concentrate 
on measuring inbits and hubits in this exploratory experiment. In 
order to do this, in general, the following steps would have to be 
taken: 

1. Identify the courses of action {C{) with respect to which the message is 
relevant. 

2. Identify the outcomes [Oj) with respect to which the message is relevant. 

3. Construct a purposeful state characterized by the and Oj identified in 
steps 1 and 2. 

4. Place the individual I in the purposeful state and motivate him relative 

to so that Fi is equal to 1.0. Then observe and for each 

5. Motivate him so that Vi = 0 and make similar observations. 

6. Repeat steps 4 and 5 for all Oj, The amount of information and instruc¬ 
tion in the initial state relative to each outcome can now be measured. 

7. Expose I to the message. 

8. Repeat steps 4 through 6. The amount of information and instruction in 
the final state relative to each outcome can now be measured. The change 
in the amount of information and instruction contained in the states before 
and aRer the message is a measure of the amount of information and in¬ 
struction transmitted by the message. 

The following experiment was set up along these lines. 

Experimental Design 

Subjects were asked to calculate square roots of three- and four¬ 
digit numbers selected from a table of random numbers. 

The courses of action C. by which the square roots of the numbers 
could be obtained were restricted to the use of a slide rule and a desk 

calculator. The outcomes from these courses of action were two_ 

the right answer or the wrong answer. To be right, the answer had 
to be correct to three significant figures. This degree of accuracy was 
chosen because it is difficult to obtain the third significant figure with 
a slide rule. The calculator is accurate to five significant figures if a 
method for obtaining square roots is known, but it is of little value 
if a method is not known. 
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Throughout the experiment the individual was motivated towards 
the correct score, i.e., the value relative to the correct score outcome 
was equal to one. No test was made with this value equal to zero 
as it was assumed that the individual could always obtain the wrong 
score if he wished. 

The experiment was set up such that the individual was in a room 
alone except for the person administering the experiment. There 
were no interruptions. The individual subjects were graduate stu¬ 
dents in Operations Research and Physics at Case Institute of Tech¬ 
nology. The individual was given a slide rule, a desk calculator, a 
table of square-root figures appropriate for use with the calculator, 
pencils, and a form for the answers. 

Each three- or four-digit number for which the square root was to 
be calculated was written on the blackboard within easy sight of the 
individual. At the end of a 40-second interval, the number was 
erased by the person administering the experiment and the next num¬ 
ber written in its place. This procedure was used in lieu of the more 
usual one of flashing a picture on a screen for a given period of time. 
The 40-second interval was chosen because it was the average time it 
took a calculator operator to obtain a square root in pretests, and 
because it is also a sufficient amount of time for a slide rule user to 
complete his calculations. 

The experiment was divided into four stages. Each stage consisted 
of a set of 20 random three- or four-digit numbers. The stages were 
arranged as follows: 

Stage 1. The individual was given the choice of using the slide 
rule or the calculator for each of the 20 numbers. He could change 
the instrument used between numbers but could only use one or the 
other on any given number, not both. 

The percentage of times the subject chose to use the calculator was 
considered his probability of choosing the calculator in the initial 
state. The percentage of times he chose to use the slide rule was 
considered his probability of choosing the slide rule in the initial state. 
These probabilities are represented by the symbols and re¬ 
spectively. 

The percentage of correct scores obtained with the use of the slide 
rule was considered the efficiency of using the slide rule in the initial 
state, percentage of correct scores obtained by using the 

calculator (if the calculator was used on at least half of the numbers) 
was considered the efficiency of the calculator in the initial state, 

If the calculator was not used for at least one-half of the numbers, 
the subject proceeded to stage 11. 
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Stage II. This stage was only conducted if < 0.5 and was con¬ 
ducted solely with the aim of obtaining E In this stage only the 
calculator was allowed to be used, and E was given by the per¬ 
centage of correct scores attained. 

Thus from stage I and/or stage II, the amount of information and 
instruction in the initial state could be calculated. The subject was 
then given a message. 

The message was a set of instructions for using the calculator to get 
square roots. The message included two worked examples, and the 
individual was allowed sufficient time to understand the procedure in¬ 
volved. The time period was usually about ten minutes. 

Stage HI. The procedure in this stage was the same as in stage 11. 
From the results, the efficiency of the calculator in the final state for 
obtaining the correct answer, represented by E^^, was obtained. 

Stage IV. The procedure in this stage was the same as in stage I. 
The probability of choosing the calculator and the probability of 
choosing the slide rule (P^^ ^, 2 ) were obtained by using the 

method outlined in stage I. In the first instance, the individuals 
were told at the end of each stage the number of correct answers they 
obtained for the stage. 

Six individuals were run through the complete procedure outlined 
in the foregoing, and the results were collected. It was noticed that 
in some cases there was an increase in E^^ from the third stage to the 
fourth stage. Phis indicated that learning took place, apart from the 
message. Since this was the case, there might also be a learning effect 
between stage II and stage III which was not caused solely by the 
message. In this case, the difference between and E^^ caused by 
the^ message might be overestimated. We decided to repeat the ex¬ 
periment as outlined in the foregoing but not to give the individuals 
concerned a message. Six individuals were run through the process 
in this manner and their efficiencies before and after becoming familiar 
with the operation of the calculator were measured. It was also 
possible that probabilities of choice in stage IV were affected by 
giving the individual scores at the end of each stage. Accordingly, 
six more individuals were run through the experiment with the 
message but without any scores, and the results were obtained as 
before. 

It should be pointed out here that reversing the order of stages III 
and IV and only running the present stage III if < 0.5 would 
have saved some time. It is also true that there is no guarantee in 
the experiment, as it was run, that obtaining the correct answer was 
the only goal of the individual subject. 
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In the results given in the next two sections the following symbols 
are used: 

Pf,i — probability of choosing the calculator before the message 
Psi = probability of choosing the slide rule before the message 
Pc2 — probability of choosing the calculator after the message 
Pg2 = probability of choosing the slide rule after the message 
Eel = efficiency of the calculator for obtaining the right answer before the 
message 

Ec2 — efficiency of the calculator for obtaining the right answer after the 
message 

Esi = efficiency of the slide rule for obtaining the right answer before the 
message 

Es2 = efficiency of the slide rule for obtaining the right answer after the 
message 

A si = the amount of information the subject has before the message 
As2 = the amount of information the subject has after the message 
Ac = the amount of information (inbits) transmitted by the message 
Bsi = the amount of instruction the subject has before the message 
= the amount of instruction the subject has after the message 
Be = the amount of instruction (hubits) transmitted by the message 
Vi = value of correct answer outcome 
V2 = value of incorrect answer outcome 

The Amount of Information (Inbits) 

As outlined in the theory, the amount of information in a state is 
given by 


m 



i = l 


where m is the number of choices of action. 

In this case m — 2, and, hence, 

2 

4, = 

1 

More specifically 

As2 = \Pc2 — + |^s2 — i-| 

and 

Asi = \Pci - + l^si — 


Now from the foregoing. 
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In this case 

= \Pc2 — -^1 + |■Ps2 'll “ \Pcl “ ■JI ~ \Psi ~ yI 

The Amount of Instruction (hubits) 

It is seen that the amount of instruction, and hence control, in a 
state in the general case is given by: 

B(S) = -m 

i j 

where B{C.\0^) is the amount of control individual I has over a 
particular C. relative to outcome Oy 

B{Ci\0^) = {Ei^\V^ = 1.0) - = 0) 

where V^ = value of outcome j. 

Thus, for the general two-choice two-outcome case, 

B(S) = (EnlVi = 1) - (EnlVi = 0) + 

{E2i\Vi = 1 ) — {E2i\Vi = 0) + 

(^12|F2 = 1) - (Ei2\V2 = 0) + 

(£' 2211^2 = 1) ~ -S^22|1^2 = 0) — 2 

For the specific case, 

B{S2) — Ec2 — 0 + Es2 — 0 + 1 — (1 — Ec2) + 1 — (1 — Es2) — 2 

= 2{Ec2 + Es2 — 1) 

Similarly, 

BiS,) = 2(E,, + E,, - 1) 

Now, 

Be = BiS2) - B(Si) 

Therefore, 

Be = 2{Ec2 + Es2 — 1 — Eel ~ Bsi “h 1) 

= 2{Ee2 - Eel) 

since E^^ — E^^ by assumption. 

In this experiment not all the terms involved were tested for, and 
at least two assumptions were made. First, it was assumed that the 
subject could always obtain the wrong answer if required so that all 
E^^ equaled 1 when = 0 or when ~ 1. Second, since many of 
the subjects had a small or zero measure for E^^ was not re- 
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liable or could not be measured without further testing. The ef¬ 
ficiency of the slide rule was assumed to be constant throughout. 
This assumption seemed reasonable as the message contained nothing 
relevant to the slide rule. 

Eighteen subjects in all participated in the experiments. Six were 
given messages and told their test scores at the end of each stage. 
Six were given messages but not told their test scores, and six were 
given neither messages nor test scores. 

The inbits and hubits communicated to each individual were cal¬ 
culated in the manner just indicated and are given in Table 5. 


TABLE 5 

The Number of Hubits and InbIts Communicated 



Subject 

Hubits 

Inbits 


j 1 

-0.1 

1.1 


\ ^ 

0 

1.6 

Message 

) ^ 

0 

-0.2 

and 

J 4 

0.56 

0.24 

scores 

I ^ 

0 

1.2 


\ 6 

-0.3 

0.6 


/ 7 

0 

0.5 


1 8 

0 

-0.1 

No message 

) ^ 

0 

-0.3 

and 


-0.9 

0.9 

no scores 

( 11 

-0.9 

0.7 


\ 12 

0 

0 


/ 

0.1 

0 


( 

0.8 

0.2 

Message 

) 

0 

0.2 

and 

j 16 

-0.2 

1.9 

no scores 

( 17 

-0.1 

1.1 


\ 18 

0 

1.2 


From these results, the average amounts of information and instruc¬ 
tion transmitted in each stage were computed as follows: 


Ac = As 2 — Asi = \Pc2 — i! + \Ps2 — — \Pci — il — l^sl ~ ll 

Be — jB,s2 ~ Psl — 2'(Fc2 Eel) 



, r Ml. If ‘.i .1.1.i I.M , ,:r J ‘ IJ ■ if . 
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Message and scores 

Ac = 0.467 + 0.467 — 0.453 — 0.453 = 0.027 mbit 
Be = 2(0.741 - 0.363) = 0.746 hubit 

No message and no scores 

Ac = 0.35 + 0.35 - 0.5 - 0.5 = -0.3 mbit 
Be = 2(0.517 - 0.375) = 0.282 hubit 
Message and no scores 

^ 0.467 + 0.467 - 0.417 - 0.417 = 0.1 inbit 

Be = 2(0.925 - 0.542) = 0.766 hubit 

It is not at all surprising to note that in each stage of the experi¬ 
ment more instruction than information was communicated, ihe 
message was intended to be primarily instructive. The results also 
agree with common-sense expectations in that more hubits were com¬ 
municated in the two groups in which the subjects were given the 

The^most information and instruction was communicated w^en the 
subieots were given the message but not scores. When both the mes¬ 
sage and scores were given to the subjects, the amount of instruction 
communicated was slightly less than when scores were not 
the amount of information communicated was only about one-hlth as 
much as when scores were not given. It was apparent from conversa¬ 
tions with the subjects who participated in the experiment that they 
believed that they had done better with the calculator than was ac¬ 
tually the case. Thus, when they were not told their scores during 
the course of the experiment, their tendency was to use the calculator 
more often during the last stage. They were less inclined to use the 
calculator in the last stage when they found out how they had ac¬ 
tually performed in the earlier stages. Slightly surprising is the fact 
that those subjects who were not given scores, and who generally be¬ 
lieved that they had done better in the first two stages than was ac¬ 
tually the case did, in fact, do better when using the calculator m the 
third stage. It seems as though their increased confidence, though 
falsely grounded, increased the efficiency with which they could use 
the calculator. Giving scores had what may be described as a nega- 

tive learning effect. a 

When no message was given, the subjects nevertheless received 
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some instruction from the practice gained in using the calculator, al¬ 
though they became less determined in choosing between the slide 
rule and calculator in the last stage. It appears, then, that practice 
has a positive learning effect where instruction is concerned, whereas 
the giving of test scores has a negative learning effect. On the other 
hand,^ both practice and the giving of test scores seem to have had a 
negative effect where the communication of information is concerned. 

n conclusion, it appears that the behavioral theory of human 
cornmunioation which we tested can be used to measure the amounts 
of information and instruction communicated in an artificially simple 
case. We feel certain that there would be even less difficulty in meas- 
uring the amounts of motivation communicated in a similar case, 
although we did not do so in this exploratory study. 


OBSERVATIONS USING AN ACTUAL SCIENTIFIC DOCUMENT 

It IS to be expected that there would be a considerable difference 
between applying the theory in artificially constructed simple cases 
as discussed in the foregoing, and using it to measure the amounts of 
information, instruction, and motivation communicated by scientific 
documents. To get some idea of how far we had to go before the 
approach used in the experiment could be made to work in the real 
world we briefly examined Chapter 11 of Progress in Operations Re- 
search (Kef 9). Our major purpose was to see whether it was pos¬ 
sible ^th the use of the experience just gained, to describe a purpose- 
lul state which was meaningful anii relevant to a given real-life sci¬ 
entific message. ^ 

From the Introduction to Chapter 11, Ref. 9, we tried to determine 
the major objectives of the chapter. It is intended to be "a review 
of past developments [in Operations Research] and their causes 
[in order to] indicate the lines of growth that exist, and [to] clarify 
some of the conditions and problems which we must face.” It seemed 
to us that some of its purposes are (1) to influence individuals not 
presently committed to Operations Research to undertake it as a pro¬ 
fession (by indicating its growth potential and the nature of its 
major problems yet to be solved) and (2) to motivate Operations 
Researchers to devote more energy in’ certain areas (those which are 
likely to be productive in the future) and to certain types of prob¬ 
lems (those which must be faced if work of greater significance is to 
be achievefi). 

_ From the Introduction alone, it appears that Chapter 11, Ref 9 is 
intended to be mainly motivational and partly informative,’with'little 
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or no instruction given. Values are to be changed with respect to 
choosing Operations Research as a profession, working in certain 
areas in Operations Research, and working on certain types of prob¬ 
lems. It also seemed likely at this point that information would be 
given as to specific courses of action which might be taken to achieve 
these goals, i.e., available techniques, skills, and approaches which 
make up the “conditions^’ under which desirable growth can be 
achieved. 

In similar fashion the other sections of the chapter were examined 
and an attempt was made to describe the purposeful state. 

The Purposeful State 

Chapter 11, Ref. 9, seems to be aimed at: (1) Middle and top level 
management of industrial and military organizations, (2)^ piofes- 
sional Operations Researchers; and (3) prospective Operations Re¬ 
searchers. 

The outcomes which seem to be relevant to this chapter are. (1) 
The introduction of new and capable scientists into Operations Re¬ 
search; (2) managerial recognition of the usefulness of Operations Re¬ 
search; (3) increased effort on the part of Operations Researchers in 
the areas of (a) handling of risk, (b) the analysis of organizations, 
(c) competition, and {d) planning for civil government. For each of 
these possible outcomes there is a complementary, or negative, out¬ 
come. 

The courses of action which seem to be relevant to these outcomes 
are: 

1. The decision of scientists to move into the field of Operations Research. 

2. The decision of management to provide Operations Researchers with 

challenging problems of broad scope. 

3. The development of optimization methods in the simulation of complex 
operating systems. 

4. The use of statistical surface exploration procedures in the study of 
complex systems. 

5. The development of quantitative models of human behavior. 

6. The reading of books and articles contained in the bibliography. 

7. Working on long-range procurement problems. 

8. The development of theories of functional interdependencies within 
organizations. 

9. Developing measures of the operational performance of primary detec¬ 
tion systems. 

10. Developing adequate measures of effectiveness for inventory^ problems. 

11. Developing adequate measures of information content and significance. 
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A further characterization of the purposeful state would require the 
measurement of the values of the possible outcomes to management 
and present and future Operations Researchers, as well as measures 
of the probabilities of selecting the courses of action outlined and the 
efficiencies with which the courses of action lead to the desired out¬ 
comes. This has not been done, but we now have a more precise idea 
of what would be required to measure the amounts of information, 
instruction, and motivation communicated by Chapter 11, Ref. 9. 
The amounts of time and effort required at this stage of the develop¬ 
ment of the theory to analyze an actual scientific article are great, 
but the prospect is by no means discouraging, for our conceptual 
framework dictates the stages in which the problem is to be solved, 
and there is every reason to suppose that it is feasible to solve the 
problem by using this approach. That is not to say, of course, that 
the problem is solved or even nearly solved. 

FUTURE DIRECTIONS 

It seems to us that this initial exploration into the area of develop¬ 
ing and evaluating measures of the value of scientific information 
clearly indicates two lines which ought to be further developed. (1) 
The usefulness of citation counts as an index of the value of scientific 
information can be realistically determined by comparing the rank¬ 
ings of articles by experts’ opinions with the rankings using citation 
counts. This ought to be done on a larger scale than was possible in 
this study, and, we believe, along the lines developed in this study. 
(2) The behavioral theory of human communication which was used 
in this study appears to be a fruitful one with respect to providing a 
conceptual framework from which useful measures of scientific in¬ 
formation can be developed. More basic research in the theory itself 
is needed to enrich its store of concepts. For example, we suspect 
that subjective estimates of the efficiencies of available courses of 
action play a large role in determining the probabilities of selecting 
courses of action, but have not formally taken account of this in the 
theory. We have also seen, during the course of the experiments, 
that there appears to be positive learning with the repetition of per¬ 
formance of a course of action, but negative learning when the sub¬ 
ject is told the results of his performance and his scores are lower 
than his expectations. This phenomenon and its role in human com¬ 
munication ought to be accounted for by the theory. On the empiri¬ 
cal side, more work ought to be done in trying to apply the theory to 
the measurement of both artificially constructed messages and ac- 
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tual scientific documents. Such experiments would, hopefully, sug¬ 
gest new and useful modifications of the theory while helping to de¬ 
velop the practical skills which will be necessary should the time 
come to apply the theory on a large scale. 
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Integrated Research and Development 
Management Systems, Donald g. Malcolm 


The PERT (Program Evaluation and Review Technique) informa¬ 
tion system, designed to provide progress information to the manage¬ 
ment team of the Navy Polaris program is a significant example of 
what modern industrial engineering, working in conjunction with 
operations research and computer specialists, can achieve. PERT 
was created by a “system design” approach quite similar in its scope 
and orderly development to that taken in the development of hard¬ 
ware items. It is the purpose of this chapter to describe the basic 
PERT system, its current extensions into the cost and reliability 
areas, and to touch briefly on some industrial applications being made. 

PERT was designed to deal with the measurement and control of 
time, i.e., compliance to plans, scheduling, planning, and prediction of 
progress. Other management research in this area, by the Navy, the 
Air Force, and industry, is extending the PERT concept into measure¬ 
ment and prediction of cost and performance —^where performance 
refers to the performance of the item under development. Thus, 
PERT and its extensions represent a long-range research program 
directed to the objective of an integrated R & D management system 
wherein the time, cost and technical performance factors are effec¬ 
tively portrayed for planning, as well as for management control and 
communications purposes. 

Admiral Raborn, Director of Special Projects Offlce, which has 
managed the Polaris program, often tells his people that “If you can 
think out a plan, you can also write it down.” This message supports 
the planners to encourage their technical staffs to reduce to writing the 
ideas they have in their minds. This is a necessary first step in 
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“creating on schedule/’ General Schriever, Commander of the Air 
Force Systems Command which develops the many weapons systems 
of the Air Force, has stated that one of their most serious problems in 
space and missile development concerns the development of manage¬ 
ment methods. These two men, entrusted with a large portion of our 
creative II & D, have thus laid down a challenge to all of those who 
are working in the management systems area to develop management 
systems which can keep up with the rapidly advancing technology in 
the development of missiles and space vehicles. Both men endorse 
PERT, the subject at hand, as a tool necessary in the reduction of 
both time and cost in our defense effort. 

It has been the concept of “concurrency,” i.e., concurrent design 
and development in order to reduce development time, that has created 
the need for a new technique, predictive in nature and able to cope 
with concurrent, interrelated activities thus created. The increased 
coordination and attendant information required are graphically 
shown in Figure 1 , which illustrates the added number of interactions 
required to operate in a concurrent fashion in the development of 
weapon systems. It is the increased number as well as compressed 
time for these interactions and communications that requires accurate, 
quick-responding information systems. 

Military management has recognized the need for a significant 
development effort with time-phased goals to develop management 
tools that can keep up with the dynamics of the creative technical 
work involved. Recognition of this problem and investment of 
research time and effort to help to solve it are unique contributions 
in and of themselves, for it generally is quite difficult to establish 
research projects in the operational research management area. 

Since initial application in Polaris, the concept has spread through 
many Air Force, Navy, and Army programs, and it is being used in 
private industry for the management of the new product activity where 
savings on the order of 20 percent have been claimed. 

The Navy’s program in PERT was part of a time-phased program, 
much the same as we see in the development of a missile. We speak 
of generations of missiles, each one having greater range and other 
operational capabilities than the preceding generation. Likewise, in 
establishing management systems, the concept of going at it in a series 
of generations was conceived, and PERT represents the first such 
generation of a management information system. It tackles pri¬ 
marily the problem of time compliance in a development program. 
Second and third generations of this management system are cur¬ 
rently under development in the Navy; one in terms of cost, dedicated 





FIGURE 1. Reducing the time for weapon system development. 
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to integrating cost or resource information with the time information; 
and another which is tackling the performance —or reliability— 
measurement and control. In the latter area, it is hoped to provide a 
foreward look at the nature of the reliability problems early enough 
to make the most useful trade-offs and reallocation of resources, 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE PERT APPROACH 

In the PERT approach, the development program is first portrayed 
graphically as a network of interrelated activities necessary to achieve 
prescribed milestones, or events. Figure 2 shows a typical network 
or flow plan for a small portion of the Polaris program. Events are 
shown as squares in the diagram and activities as the connecting 
arrows. The “critical path” is the longest path through the given 
program. It is this part of the program that management is most 
vitally interested in determining, shortening, and monitoring. The 
computer has been programmed to sort out from the many concurrent 
paths as to which is the longest and next longest, etc. Figure 3 sums 
up some of the major definitions used in PERT. 

The relationship of the network approach developed and used in 
PERT and traditional Gantt charting is worth commenting on. Fig¬ 
ure 4 illustrates this difference. In Gantt charting there is no 
dependency or interconnection between activities shown. Coordina¬ 
tion functions and precedent relationships are not shown in Gantt 
charting; these are of major significance in large R & D programs 
where many activities must be performed concurrently and be properly 
coordinated. Planning for these points and utilizing this plan in 
monitoring make it more possible to “create on schedule”—a require¬ 
ment in our current weapons system program. The use of the “net¬ 
work” is thus a significant innovation to the body of industrial 
engineering techniques. 

The next step in the PERT process is to obtain elapsed time esti¬ 
mates for each activity in the network from engineers responsible for 
their completion. Three estimates are obtained for each activity, 
representing the range of time which can be expected. These esti¬ 
mates—optimistic, most likely, and pessimistic—are transformed into 
a probability statement indicating the chances of the activity taking 
different lengths of time to be achieved. The flow plan and time 
estimates are then fed into a computer which computes and sorts out 
the longest path from all the possible paths to any event. All other 
paths to an event thus have “slack” in them and represent areas where 
resources may be reallocated. The path having zero slack allocated 







FIGURE 2. PERT system flow plan of "network.” 
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FIGURE 3. Some major definitions used in PERT. (a) An instantaneous occurrence, 
the accomplishment of which must be known at an unambiguous point in time, (b) 
The time-consuming effort or work necessary to proceed from one event to another, 
(c) A flow chart made up of one or more series of events joined by activity lines to 
depict their interdependencies and interrelationships. 


with it has been termed the '^critical path” (see Figure 2). Thus 
PERT is a “management-by-exception” tool providing the manager 
with information where slips are likely to occur and what their magni¬ 
tude may be. It also indicates where slack exists in the program and 
is a guide for reallocating some of the resources to reduce total pro¬ 
gram time. This identification of slack areas also forewarns the 
manager of where uot to buy attractive time reduction opportunities 
that may be proffered. 

In Figure 5 typical data available to a manager are shown. Use 
of the three estimates makes it possible to develop a probability 
measure for meeting the schedule. The magnitude of this number 
may be used as a guide for determining the relative seriousness of 
the potential schedule slip or for rescheduling. 

In operation, PERT is maintained and updated according to a 
regular plan. Figure 6 is such an operating description of PERT. 
Another feature of PERT is the possibility for “simulating” a change. 
The manager may introduce a synthetic time reduction and find out 
what would happen to the total program as a result. Often time- 
reducing changes do not buy equivalent time reduction in the program 
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FIGURE 4. Difference between PERT and Gantt methods. 


and may better be rejected. Many displays are possible from the 
data available in the PERT computer files. Figure 7 is illustrative 
of how critical paths at higher management levels in the program can 
be developed by aggregating the data. A variety of such reports are 
available. 

Figure 8 assesses the role of the computer in PERT. It is highly 
important for management to specify what it wants out of the com¬ 
puter, and not have the computer lab tell management what it wants. 
It has happened often in the use of the PERT technique that the 
computer lab can see many possibilities of analyses and outputs of 
interest to them, which end up complicating the situation and making 
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it difficult for management to see the real simplicity of the technique. 
The “management system design function” is one which is being estab¬ 
lished in many organizations and serves as a buffer between rnanage- 
ment and the computer lab. The specialists in this organization 
know the needs of management and are also able to communicate 
effectively with the computer specialists. The role of the system 
designer is becoming better recognized as the requirement for im¬ 
proved management controls is being more formally stated in com¬ 
panies. 

EXTENSIONS OF PERT 

Up to this point, we have discussed PERT. Let us now discuss 
some of the problems involved in extending management systems into 
second and third generations. In the PERT approach, only time 
estimates are obtained. It is possible to obtain for each one of the 
time estimates a cost estimate. Generally speaking, it is recognized 
that at any given level of performance, if a reduction in the time of 
an activity is desired, it will take a disproportionate amount of re¬ 
sources applied to the task to get it done quicker. Furthermore, if 
greater performance is desired at a given cost, it will take longer to 
achieve, or for any given level of time, it will cost more. Figure 9 
illustrates this relationship. 


Event 
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*Time is shown in weeks from X or time "now.” 


FIGURE 5. Outputs from analysis. 
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FIGURE 6. PERT system in operation. 
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SAMPLE PERT OUTLOOK FOR MAJOR FBM PROGRAM SUBSYSTEMS 
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FIGURE 7. Integrated outlook. 


Early in the original PERT research, it was deemed impractical on 
two counts to cope with all three variables (time, cost, and perform¬ 
ance) simultaneously in a computer model. First, related cost and 
time data on activities not experienced before are almost impossible 
to obtain with any degree of accuracy. It was almost impossible to 
get anyone to think significantly about such data. Further data on 
different degrees of the item’s performance are even more difficult to 
obtain. Secondly, even if the data were obtainable, it would require 
a data-processing load of about 20 times the data that the basic PERT 
system requires. Therefore, it was reasoned that, if the total inte¬ 
grated time, cost, and performance approach were taken at the outset, 
the cost and data problem would defeat acceptance by the potential’ 
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FIGURE 8. Computer role. 


user of the system. It was decided to tackle the time variable first 
and then go after the cost variable after the information channels 
had been established. 

A PRINCIPLE IN MANAGEMENT SYSTEM DESIGN 

One major principle in management system design followed in 
PERT and its extensions bears stating. This is the principle of tak¬ 
ing a vertical slice of the program for the study effort and pilot in¬ 
stallation. Figure 10 represents a technical or hardware breakdown 



FIGURE 9. Tlme-cost-performonce relationship for an activity. 
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of the Polaris system. The various subsystems are shown across the 
top and are divided into components, etc. It was decided in PERT 
that one had to go right down to where the work was done, i.e., taking 
a vertical cut rather than the traditional horizontal cut, in order to 
get immediate total program results. In this way the ultimate system 
is completely consistent from top to bottom, and one can have the 
confidence that data will be properly obtained and transmitted. After 
debugging this vertical slice, or pilot area, the system can be spread 
horizontally to other subsystems in a routine way. 


COST EXTENSION 

There are a number of ways costs can be assigned to activities. 
One, a range of possible costs could be applied to each activity; or a 
single cost for each one of the time estimates in PERT could be made. 
Furthermore, there is a choice as to whether to use a single cost, 
direct costs, or total cost. As shown in Figure 11, PERT applica¬ 
tions to date generally have applied direct man-hour costs, either in 
man-hours or dollars, to the activity showing the department, code 
for the man, and in many cases identifying the individual man where 



and accounting 


FIGURE 11. PERT systems extension to cost. 
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highly skilled individuals are a scarce commodity in great demand. 
Quite often in R & D, one particular designer is the only person who 
can do a certain kind of design job. It is desirable that he not be 
given too many tasks to perform concurrently. 

The vertical lines in Figure 11 illustrate the problem of making 
PERT cost^ data compatible with regular fiscal practices already in 
effect. It is seen that planned activities cut across the orderly 
monthly accounting periods shown. It is possible to convert from 
PERT activities to financial planning and accounting by knowing the 
rate of expenditure, but it is not possible to work in the other direction 
in the absence of a PERT diagram. This then is suggestive of the 
proper order of application. In short, PERT costs should be con- 
sidcrcd an input to current accounting systems. 

With data obtained as indicated, the following output reports are 
then possible in a company using the basic PERT cost approach: 

1. Expected manpower requirements, by skill, month and department. 

2. Individual man loading by month. 

3. Expected project direct costs, by skill, month, and department. 

4. Regular PERT time outputs: (a) slack areas; (6) critical paths; (c) 

expected calendar time, impact prediction. 

Figures 12 and 13 show some of the types of data available from 
the cost system. It is noted that PERT costs and budgeted costs may 
not always agree. Generally, PERT costs will be lower and dis- 
placed m time due to the fact that all direct work may not be easily 
identified with networked activities. 

In summary, PERT costs are being used to determine manpower 
requirements by skill, time period or month, and the department. In 
several applications, technical directors have found they have over¬ 
looked certain technical skills, and this has set up the need for looking 
for additional people in that skill category. Individual man-loading 
by month, expected project direct costs by skill, month, and depart¬ 
ment are available outputs. 

Cost outputs are being used in company planning for the following 
purposes: ^ 


1. Determining and improving utilization. 

2. Balancing the work load. 

3. Ev:duating cost-time trade-offs: When the first PERT cost outputs are 
available and management has used them in improving utilization and 
balancing the work load, there will be other opportunities to reallocate 
resources to activities or to apply new resources. The effect of tliese in 
regard to the over-all schedule, or time objective, may be easily evaluated 





by a simulated change, with the incremental costs known. The effective¬ 
ness can be measured in terms of the time reduction to be achieved. 

4 Determination of percent of directed work: In the course of planning any 
project, there will be peaks and valleys in the requirements for the services 
of individual skills and individuals in particular. Where knowledge ol 
this can be ascertained in advance, the time may be scheduled for other 
productive work that the company has avahable or desires to do such as 
a directed research effort. Furthermore, this procedure is a good project 
control device for management. 

5. Scheduling of manpower buildup. 

6. Identification and assignment of technical work. 



FIGURE 13. PERT man-hour and cost'report. 
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From the above, it can be seen that the PERT network is capable 
of supplying basic information useful in planning, that this informa- 
ac«vT the definition of the planned and scheduled 

fiiaT r’ information in normal 

fiscal channels. It appears that this approach, which may be called 

operational accounting” in the R & D field, provides thj necessary 

anrfiscT“°" between planning and scheduling activF 

ties and fiscal accounting requirements. 

PERFORMANCE 

Turning to the third component of the management problem the 

enlSTmir'i? activity has engaged in a pr;ject 

afemif rf I f ^^ility Information System for Man- 

gement). The objectives of the project are twofold: 

tMde-off information 

concerning the program approximately two years in the future 

I.VtXUT*’’ ^ "»"'"“ill 

developing program reliability informa- 

tion are under consideration at this time by the project: 

1. Monitoring development plan compliance, or the RMI method fRelia 
bility Maturity Index). Under this method the developm n eSet 
hown in Figure 14 is monitored to see that test specs, test procure? 

setup "^ELriteL^or’ “ accordance with the schedule 

shown in F ^re Ts rhcTn ^ “ accordance with the factors 

nown in figure 15. Check lists are built up for each of the rating factors 

Shown, permitting a rating from zero to 1 to be assigned. The cLnodte 

ating for each item represents an index of the rehability matmity 

anagement use of this information is directed toward low indices and 

The appropriate sorting routines and report displays 

zzz :ibt; r it! 

rZTl " “®*bod involving the following steps: 
a. Development of an operational model of the Polaris System TI • 






FIGURE 14. Planned missile development cycle. 
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b. Development of methods of analysis. Analytic methods are being 
developed which will predict reject rate and fleet failure rate. Different 
methods are required for preliminary design, design development, manu¬ 
facturing logistics, and operational phases of the development program. 

c. Development of a method for synthesizing component and subsystem 
estimates into a total system estimate. The reliability estimates are 
made for various components, and subsystems are combined to make 
a total system reliability estimate (percent of successful launchinp). 

d. Development of an information system. A rapid means of collecting, 
analyzing, and reporting information to technical managers is being 
developed. 

e. Comparison with reliability requirements. Using the predictions of 
(d), it will be possible to compare the predicted reliability with the 
reliability requirements, or goals, set up in the original technical plan. 
Furthermore, use of the computer model will permit the effect of changes 
in the failure rates of components and subsystems upon the total system 
reliability to be appraised. 

As these concepts are developed and tested, it will be possible to 
provide management with a set of tools that will aid in enforcing the 
development plan; also a quantitative number predicting the relia¬ 
bility of the item under design will be available at all stages in the 
development project. From this number it will be possible to detect 
weak spots in the program and to initiate specific remedies. Figure 
16 illustrates the objective of the reliability information system to 
focus on the ultimate use at all times during development. Currently, 
the development of predictive tools for use during the design and 
development phases is of greatest need. 

Here again, it should be noted that the management information 
system purports only to develop information and does not make 
decisions. In short, the concept is conceived to aid the decision 
maker and not to replace him. It should be further noted here that 
there are many pitfalls and problems in devising an appropriate 
reliability system. 

INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS OF PERT APPROACH 

The PERT approach is being experimented with in a number of 
industrial areas. One of our large companies is attempting to utilize 
the PERT approach in the new product process. American industry 
is allocating greater amounts to research and has a major problem in 
determining whether it is getting a payoff on this investment. 
Further techniques for planning and controlling R & D functions are 
still embryonic in nature. A way to predict and plan for the timely 














FIGURE 17. The new product process. 
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and efficient exploitation of company research results is most needed. 
Figure 17 depicts the steps in developing a new product—a process 
that takes about 5 to 10 years for a typical new product. 

First, there is the task of searching out ideas and doing fundamental 
research. There are three areas shown in the search-and-research 
phase. The next phase is the broad area of development and test, 
or the development test phase, where selected ideas are brought up 
through reality of a pilot product. Coordination with the various 
other functional areas in the company is most important at this stage. 
The marketing, engineering, and manufacturing areas all get involved 
because each has an eventual responsibility. Finally, if the test 
product is deemed feasible, it is moved into the commercial phase 
where it becomes a part of the product line. Out of 400 or 500 ideas, 
only one or two ever reach the commercial phase. 

The objective, therefore, in R & D is to attempt to get the new 
product process performed efficiently and in a minimum time. Yet, 
in many companies the mode of organization works against getting 
new products out in a reasonable time. 

Figure 18 represents such a typical industrial concern which is 



FIGURE 18. Organization of a typical industrial concern. 
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functionally organized: top management with sales, research engineer¬ 
ing, distribution and production shown, each having a say about 
everything that goes on in current operations; research generally 
responsible for coming up with the new ideas and hopefully having 
them well enough brought out so they will move on into production 
and sales quickly. 

Across the bottom of Figure 18 this new product process is shown— 
the search, screen, specification development, testing, and commercial 
phases. Superimposed over these phases is a network diagram in the 
aggregate that shows the searching for ideas, the selection of promis¬ 
ing ones for further refining, the specifying of what is to go into 
development, and the performing of development tests. Moving 
across to the right represents the passage of time, with the lines 
coming down from the top in spider-web fashion, indicating that 
almost all of the functional areas get involved in each of the various 
phases. Generally, the various functions are not involved in a 
coordinated way. The idea of creating a project management con¬ 
cept for the product early in the game and using PERT as the man¬ 
agement tool to cut across the functional lines appears promising and 
follows logically after a project network is set up. This use of the 
networking concept will have an effect on the traditional functional 
organization. Some refer to this as turning the organization 90 
degrees and focusing on the project objectives. A project manager 
is required who can reach out for the necessary staff and systems 
analysis he needs all throughout the program. In this way the whole 
organization can be coordinated and brought to bear on new product 
objectives. 

The companies involved in this approach were confident that they 
could cut cost and time of the development of new products by at 
least 20 percent, because of better coordination between the functional 
areas of the company early in the process as a result of planning by 
which everybody knows what his function is to be. 

Several other applications of the networking concept have been 
suggested—long-range planning, maintenance and construction activi¬ 
ties, to name a few. 

Two other areas of interest should be discussed briefly. First, 
there is need for training of system operators to enhance the effective¬ 
ness of the system and to reduce its installation time. Simulation 
techniques have proved helpful in structuring these training situa¬ 
tions. Secondly, there is great opportunity to reduce data require¬ 
ments for management by properly designed systems and to semi¬ 
automate many of the analyses made routinely by clerical personnel. 
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Cost reduction opportunities here are significant. Development of 
new display devices and management centers such as shown in Figure 
19 offer potential reductions in hard copy as well as more ease of 
access to the data bank on the part of the managers. This will 
enhance use and utility of systems and promises a very important 
change in the management tools of the next few years. 

In conclusion, the networking approach offers opportunity for 
operations researchers and industrial engineers to develop integrated 
planning and control tools to aid in the management of the II & D 
process. Such “predictive controls” are vitally needed to unharness 
and realize the benefits of American R & D more efficiently as well as 
quickly. 


5 

Resource Usage and Network Planning 
Techniques/ Peter V. Harden 


Perhaps the most fashionable subject among Operations Research 
groups interested in the management of research and development 
(R & D) today is the addition of resource-planning capability to 
PERT-type networks (see Chapter 4). 

Various agencies of the military establishment, individual industrial 
companies, and professional consulting organizations have given indi¬ 
cations of concern regarding this problem. The reasons are not 
difficult to ascertain: The introduction of PERT made it practical, 
perhaps for the first time, to record complex, involved human affairs 
in a systematic and comprehensible way. It is, therefore, not surpris¬ 
ing that managers of R & D projects are developing a taste for ex¬ 
ploring whether this capability cannot be extended to other variables 
of interest. 

It is intriguing to speculate whether the rate at which PERT is 
spreading does not represent some new extreme in the rate of diffusion 
of innovation through the economy. Here, indeed, is a method which 
filled a great need, and the rapidity of its propagation is also a tribute 
to the effectiveness of communication among members of the Opera¬ 
tions Research, R & D management, and Management Science Com¬ 
munities. This chapter discusses some experimental work done in 
this area at the IBM Development Laboratory for potential use by 
R & D managers (Ref. 1). 


^ Portions of this material are based on work being pursued in connection with 
the author’s doctoral program in the Department of Industrial and Manage¬ 
ment Engineering, Columbia University, New York. 
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SETTING OF THE INQUIRY 

The IBM Development Laboratory employs upward of 4,000 engi¬ 
neers and support personnel who are engaged in engineering develop¬ 
ment activities. In this environment, the responsibilities fall into 
four categories: 

Concepts 

This category comprises the assembling of a body of Operations 
Research and other scientific techniques relevant to the conduct of 
the management of the laboratory, drawing on work done inside and 
outside our Company, modifying this as needed, and developing 
original models of our own if we are able. In this context, the PERT 
network notion itself, and the life-cycle model (to be discussed 
shortly), are classed as “concepts.” 

Methods and Procedures 

The existence of an algorithm, or a model of the structure or 
behavior of a system, does not in and of itself suffice for practical 
exploitation of the potential utility of concepts. They must be 
“impedance matched” to the level of verbal understanding and sub¬ 
stantive comprehension of management and the engineers whom we 
service. The concepts must be translated and embedded in a shell of 
methods and procedures, specifying where information shall be 
gathered, how it shall be processed, where the summarized informa¬ 
tion shall next be channeled, and what decision sequences must be 
carried out. This involves the well-known field of methods and pro¬ 
cedures work, information flow, organizational analyses, report format 
development, and such computer programming as is necessary. 

Education and Motivation 

The use of the services our group makes available to the laboratory 
is voluntary; that is, each project manager can utilize PERT, life- 
cycle, linear programming, simulation analyses, or other techniques 
which we might offer, or he may choose not to do so. The project 
managers must satisfy themselves, therefore, that the time and effort 
which they and their men devote to utilizing the newer techniques is 
worth while, compared to alternative means by which they could 
achieve their own objectives. 

Control 

This subject is familiar to managers in many contexts and is also 
a vast field for research. In brief, it means the development and 
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presentation of measures of effectiveness and other indicators to 
provide a continuous picture of performance relative to previously 
approved plans and schedules. It should ultimately encompass 
decision aids simulating the probable outcomes of alternative admissi¬ 
ble actions. 

This chapter is concerned primarily with the first category—with 
concepts. In particular, we will present certain resource-utilization 
patterns on engineering projects and their relation to network 
schedules. 

However, the study of resource consumption and network schedules 
involves the conduct of engineering work, internal organization, and 
bookkeeping, so that a number of companies have understandably 
decided that publication is against their best proprietary interest, 
even though they may be actively working in this area. Therefore, 
we may not be aware of comparable work as well as work that has 
gone beyond that being discussed herein. 

Finally, we will presume the following: 

1. We will assume that the reader is familiar with the Navy’s PERT system 
(Chapter 4) in its broad forms (Refs. 2, 3). Therefore, no attempt will 
be made to give a description of network or critical-path-type scheduling 
and planning techniques. 

2. We will deal only with our experiences with applied R & D projects. 
This will eliminate fundamental or basic research and quantity manu¬ 
facturing activities from our discussion. 

3. We will confine our attention to homogeneous projects. Primarily, we 
wish to avoid confusion with what has been variously termed ''multi¬ 
project overlay,” multicontract, "total program,” or facility-wide models. 
These depict the universe in accordance with a somewhat different scheme 
of classification. 


THE PROJEa AS A CONCEPTUAL ENTITY 

Division or classification is a major conceptual problem in its own 
right, which has been the subject of serious inquiry. Unfortunately, 
these problems are beyond the scope of this chapter. 

Sir Stafford Beer (Ref. 4), states, among other points, that a project 
is a natural base for cohesive activity and suggests that a manager 
who bears the title of "Sales Manager” might be more appropriately 
titled "Manager of Project Number Six” in the sense that this en¬ 
compasses a more meaningful set of activities, over which he exercises 
judgment, choice, or control. 

In an earlier article (Ref. 5), a tentative definition of a project, 
which will be used in this chapter, was proposed: 
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A development project is a finite sequence of purposeful, temporally or¬ 
dered activities, operating on a homogeneous set of problem elements, to 
meet a specified set of objectives representing an increment of technological 
advance. 

In the same article, homogeneity was defined thus: 

We will call a task homogeneous if it is composed of elements, each of 
which has at least one technological interdependence point in common with 
another element during their life cycles. 

When we formulated this definition, we had not had experience with 
PERT, but in retrospect, the compatibility of concept becomes ap¬ 
parent. The primary characteristic is that of connectedness, and 
this serves to distinguish a development project from the environment 
in which that project is embedded. 

By this definition, a set of activities will comprise a project if the 
activities are all connected by a set of technological interdependencies, 
and the boundary of the project will be wherever further interdepend¬ 
ence lines cannot be drawn logically. In terms of PERT practice, a 
project ceases with the terminal points which knowledgeable people 
have elected to define in the network diagram. Experience indicates 
that this is not a rigorous relationship, but one that is usefully ap¬ 
proximated in practice. In a similar sense, the meterologists’ '^air 
parcel cannot be demonstrably carved out of the gaseous envelope 
of the earth with finite boundaries, but has the property that certain 
variables of interest, such as temperature, pressure, or closure of 
wind patterns are more cohesive within than outside. The project, 
therefore, is a convenient conceptualization for study, although we 
know that every project has interactions and connections with sup¬ 
pliers, contractors, and contract administrators, generally outside a 
limited geographic perimeter, but these become increasingly tenuous 
beyond the ^^entity’’ of the project. We will, therefore, follow the 
operational approach of saying that the project boundaries exist where 
knowledgeable people have determined to cease drawing further 
PERT-type activity lines. 


NETWORKS AND RESOURCES 

Let us now consider the network schedule of some homogeneous 
project. This is a partially ordered set of events and activities and 
constitutes a topological system in the time domain. 

This is an important point. The network representation of a de¬ 
velopment project or comparable enterprise is meaningful only in the 
dimension of time. That is, the sequences of activities are well- 
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identified time precedence relationships. When experience with the 
time aspect of critical-path-type schedules had become familiar it 
became logical to investigate the addition of resources to such a ti^me 
network by using the PERT concept. 

Initially, this implied associating three estimates for money, man¬ 
power, or other variable of interest with each line of the network, in 
the ''optimistic, realistic, and pessimistic’' fashion of PERT (see 
Chapter 4). Presumably, this would yield the capability of comput¬ 
ing probabilities of spending no more or no less than a certain total 
number of dollars, with the same confidence now possible for elapsed 
time. Since resource usage and the time to do an activity are not 
independent, this scheme is equivalent to asking for nine points on a 
microeconomic response surface by specifying time and money pairs, 
A comparable relationship, but one which also has some intrinsic 
differences, is utilized in the Mauchly Associates’ (Refs. 6, 7) critical- 
path algorithm and in Fulkerson’s algorithm for network optimiza¬ 
tion (Ref. 8), which is used by General Motors in the SHARE 1188 
computer program for the IBM 704 and has also been programmed for 
a number of other machines by several computer manufacturers. 

In R & D work, however, this poses a number of practical problems. 
We can use a type of linear approximation between a crash execution 
tame and a normal execution time, or a piecewise linear approxima¬ 
tion, whenever we know more points in the interval, provided that’ 
we are dealing with activities which are well-enough defined to consti¬ 
tute jobs with “standard content.” Lacking these, it can become very 
difficult to accumulate the necessaiy historical cost records which 
would give us confidence that the stipulated pairings of cost and time 
for the crash, normal, or intermediate situations are indeed true or 
permit us to assign some equivalent “trade-off” function. Further¬ 
more, It has been asserted that piecewise linear or linear interpola- 
twn may be totally meaningless in many situations since these func¬ 
tional pairings may be realizable only at certain discrete points. 

Another practical objection is based on our experience with PERT 
networks. It is not always simple to obtain even three time esti¬ 
mates for a given activity from the engineer who supplies the source 
information. To request money or manpower data as well, or nine- 
point estimates, may not be feasible at the present state of the "art 
n the man will agree to supply these estimates at all, their accuracy 
IS, m our opinion, somewhat suspect. A reasonable compromise 
might be to ask for a single manpower or dollar estimate, which can 
then be functionally associated with one three-point time spread. In 
other words, we say that a given manpower allocation will imply 
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optimistically so many weeks, realistically more weeks, and pessimisti¬ 
cally still more weeks to accomplish the job under discussion. 

Another major question in intertwinning resource information and 
PERT networks is the problem of identifying or defining the work 
content of a given line of activity. To be sure, this may simply be a 
matter of the mechanics of executing the PERT or the PERT-cost 
concept in an actual situation. However, it seems that much of the 
preoccupation with the PERT-cost question is one of '^how can we fit 
PERT schedule data, and information derived from PERT networks, 
into our present accounting structure?” 

To the extent that we have encountered this problem, it led to a 
realization of the inappropriateness of many existing accounting 
definitions; i.e., what work is to be charged to a work order, shop 
order, project number, job number, etc. Rarely have mercantile 
charts of accounts provided sensible groups which would enable us to 
achieve rational acts of classification. Happily, in our laboratory 
we have made definite strides in reconciling a rational, operationally 
manageable basis of engineering work activities with the reporting 
requirements for corporate profit-and-loss and Internal Revenue 
Service accounting needs. 

This, by the way, is an interesting development from the Operations 
Research point of view. The PERT network, drawn for a homogene¬ 
ous project as discussed in the foregoing, does represent a cohesive 
entity of work. Management agencies now wish to associate resource- 
consumption variables with this network but want to fit them into 
categories which have no meaningful relation to the intrinsic work 
content of the project and the net. We are, in a sense, asked to map 
a set of variables from one domain into others without being able to 
define a workable transformation function. We think that this is an 
inlportant methods and procedures problem, and since management 
has many obligations in the conventional accounting and finance 
realms, ways must be found to find these mapping functions, pro¬ 
cedures, and computer programs to bring the two requirements into 
harmony. We only hope that we can meet somewhere in the 
middle. A promising compromise is to associate bundles or subsets 
of activities with the job orders at the ledger level (Chapter 4). ^ 

However, we should not deceive ourselves into thinking that, if we 
make PERT network information compatible with total management 
operating systems or existing accounting and reporting structures in 
the sense of integrated data processing, we are dealing structurally 
with an extension of the network scheduling concept. 

The former is a procedural problem. The distinction seems to lie 
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in this area: the network, as we have seen, is a topological construct. 
Resource consumption, in our estimation, simply does not have an 
intrinsic mathematical structure, which is in the class of directed 
graphs or networks. Rather, we are dealing with a set of resource- 
consumption vectors associated with each line of activity or sets of 
such lines. Only the event-sequencing is a partial ordering in the 
time domain. This point of view can free us from what might be a 
mental strait jacket, namely, to try to form money networks, man¬ 
power networks, facility networks, reliability networks, etc. 

There are, of course, very valid approaches (sometimes facilitated 
by suitable computer programs) which try to compare resource-con¬ 
sumption forecasts associated with PERT nets with available resource 
levels, and identify critical shortages or bottlenecks (Ref. 9). We 
would suspect that in due course, such programs could automatically 
suggest alternative schedules eliminating such bottlenecks according 
to certain management decision rules preprogrammed into the system. 
Here again, however, we are dealing with resource consumption '^bills 
of goods’^ associated with a time-domain network or networks. 

This may have sounded negative; however, we gain a great deal 
when we think of mathematical models of resource consumption 
associated with time networks. What we gain is access to the vast 
and rich field of mathematical models. For the first time, PERT- 
type networks can give us an insight into the real internal anatomy 
of engineering development that underlies the expenditure patterns. 

In the next section this point will be illustrated with one model 
which we have reduced to practice in the last year and a half. We 
have called it the life-cycle method of project planning and control. 
It is a mathematical model relating manpower usage on engineering 
development and similar projects to calendar time. 

THE LIFE-CYCLE MANPOWER MODEL 

Life-cycle is concerned with manpower curves encountered on 
applied research and engineering development programs. These 
curves depict manpower utilization on R & D projects between the 
start and completion of all work necessary to comply with specified 
and agreed-upon program objectives as a function of calendar time. 

Let us recall that a project can be (and generally is) broken down 
into smaller parts or elements. What these elements are and how 
they are to be scheduled relative to each other in time, as for example 
in the network sense of the PERT programs, is determined by the 
technological content and structure of the project. The series-parallel 
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mix of topological relationships in such a schedule implies that some 
portion of the needed work on some elements cannot be begun unless 
some other portion of work on some other element has previously 
been completed. This is what we designate as ^^technological inter¬ 
dependence among elements.’’ If no such interdependence relation¬ 
ships existed in a given project, all elements could be started and 
worked through in parallel, without regard for any other elements. 
If there were m such elements, we would view these as m independent 
projects. 

Conventional usage of the term ^‘project” could lead to confusion 
in this context. People use the words ‘‘project” and “program” inter¬ 
changeably to designate a grouping of tasks by some scheme of classi¬ 
fication, such as common subject matter, under a common manager, 
supported by a common appropriation, etc. Although such groupings 
exhibit logical consistency, they do not necessarily require connected¬ 
ness. In the foregoing, we have equated connectedness with homo¬ 
geneity, and the latter with the notion of “project.” Thus, to talk 
about a “homogeneous project” is admittedly redundant but is here 
used for emphasis. We wish to address ourselves to homogeneous 
projects. A project is homogeneous if it is composed of a set of 
elements such that each has at least one technological interdependence 
tie to at least one other element at some time during the life of the 
project. Attention is now called to the following aspects of the 
homogeneous project: 

1. Finite problem sets. 

2. Operations: activities; work; what people do. 

3. Operands: elements; problems; what they do it to. 

4. Purposes: objectives; why they do what they do. 

The last point is important in the life-cycle model. The purposes 
change throughout the life of a project, and these changes characterize 
the effort cycles which will be discussed later. 

Research studies have indicated (Ref. 10) that there are regular 
patterns of manpower buildup and phase-out in complex projects. 
These patterns have been described by a number of mathematical 
functions, generally in the family of exponential, gamma, beta, or 
logistic curves, by several investigators (Ref. 11). In the life-cycle 
model, curves are fitted to a small number of successive “cycles” of 
work which occur during the life of a project. The cycles do not 
depend on the nature or work content of the project but seem to be 
a function of the way groups of engineers and scientists tackle com- 
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plex technological development problems. Each cycle can be de¬ 
scribed by a comparatively simple equation: 

y' = 2Kate~^^^ 

where y' = manpower utilized each time period 

K = total cumulative manpower ultized by the end of the 

project 

a = shape parameter (governing time to peak manpower) 
t = elapsed time from start of cycle (Figure 1) 

Thus the cycles can be represented by a series of curves from the 
same family, relating manpower used each month to elapsed calendar 
time, and differing only in relative size and proportions. The single 
parameter governing the shape of the curves can be thought of as a 
measure of the ^hmportance^^ of the project (Figure 2). Sharply 
peaked manpower buildups correspond to crash projects, while shal¬ 
lower curves are associated with stretched-out projects. 

Now, how do these cycles occur, and what do they mean? A 
plausible explanation is that engineering groups seem to^ work in 
definite surges of effort, and that each surge is associated with a par¬ 
ticular purpose for doing the job. 

In the IBM Development Laboratory in Poughkeepsie, New York, 
the succession of purposes with which we work on projects generally 
is: planning, designing, building and testing a prototype, engineering 
activities associated with release of the product to plant, occasional 
redesigning, and a small number of cycles for product support and 
cost reduction (Figure 3). Sometimes this sequence is preceded by 
an exploratory cycle. The whole sequence corresponds to one often 
encountered in human endeavor: 

Establish feasibility. 

What shall the product be like? 

How shall it be designed in detail? 

Build it according to the plan. 

Correct things which turned out differently from 
what was expected. 

Incorporate knowledge gained in the foregoing. 

These cycle designations are part of the laboratory’s account-code 
structure in the form of a one-digit '^activity code.” 

The mathematical model of project manpower consists^ of the 
equation for each cycle plus a linking function which specifies the 


Explore 

Plan 

Decide 

Do 

Refine 

Improve 





78% of total 
effort utilized 



39% of total 
effort utilized'^! 


y=:K(l-e‘ 
1.00 
a = 0.02 
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Man months 


Distribution of the same total utilized effort, 
varying the time required to reach manpower 
K = 1,000 for ail curves 



Shape of effort distribution for constant time-to-peak 
but different total effort utilization. 
a =5 0.02 for all curves 



relative sizes and durations of the cycles and their lags or spacing in 
calendar time. The linking relationships have been encouragingly 
stable over a wide range of projects and a number of years. This 
fact makes it possible to develop projections of manpower and time 
requirements for comparable projects, given a few actual points on 
the early cycles. In addition, early warning of significant departures 
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Planning 

cycle 


Define output (technical objectives) 

Investigate problem areas 

Set specs to guide subsequent design 


Design 

cycle 


Design, build and test data flow models 
Design the prototype, order hardware 
Produce all documents needed to build prototype 


Build the prototype 

Model prototype 

I Redesign of unreleased parts to meet specs or to 
obtain "B” test approval 

Release documents necessary to manufacture the product 


Ail engineering lab activity on released parts 
Release —To enable manufacturing to produce first item 
cycle ~To remove flaws in original design 

— To update the product’s technology 


Product 

support 

cycles 


All subsequent engineering activity 

— Factory service 

— Cost reduction 
—Maintenance reduction 


FIGURE 3. Typical manpower pattern of an engineering project. 


from current schedules can be obtained by monitoring the actual 
progress of a project against a prior projection is, of course, a classical 
control function of management. This is sufficiently important to 
warrant slightly more elaboration here. 

Let us recall the curve of a single work cycle. This curve has 
many features which make it ideal to work with computationally. 
These features form the basis for the simplest method of estimating 
the coefficients of the manpower utilization curve. They enable one 
to arrive at quick results of considerable accuracy. Four of them are 
of practical value for rapid analysis, and many may be derived by the 
use of differential calculus: 
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1. The coefficient a determines the month in which manpower utilization is 
greatest. One can calculate this month by the formula 

= (£) 

2. Conversely, if one knows the month in which manpower utilization was or 
will be the greatest, he can calculate the coefficient a: 

a = 2(to)^ 

3. If one knows the month in which manpower utilization has reached or 
will reach a peak, and if one knows or can estimate the manpower level 
in that month, one can calculate the value of K, the total manpower le- 
quired in the cycle, by substituting for a as determined above, and solv¬ 
ing: 

K = ehoyo 

4. The manpower utilization curve has a point of inflection at a point at 
' which the decrease in monthly utilized manpower slows down in the 

descending portion of the curve. 

This point is useful in setting milestones for a project. When the cycle 
has passed this point, the work should be in the cleanup stages. 

We compute the manpower cycle curves either by using the fore¬ 
going relationships or (particularly in projects which are already 
under way at the time at which the first life-cycle analysis is pre¬ 
pared) by statistical curve-fitting techniques which we will not discuss 
in detail here. Then we establish control limits at ±10 percent of 
the predicted monthly manpower. This control interval was selected 
arbitrarily, and will be modified if it turns out to be too wide (failure 
to detect serious manpower overruns) or too narrow (too many 
“nuisance calls” to the project manager), after we have more ex¬ 
perience. So far, the interval appears to be a reasonable start. If 
the actual manpower usage of a project goes outside the control 
interval (Figure 4, top), a new projection is made (Figure 4, bottom). 

This is discussed with the project manager and, if he concurs, his 
manpower forecast is revised. Since an overrun in an early cycle 
cascades through all the subsequent cycles, this early warning 
potential of life-cycle is applicable. 

One note of caution must be sounded. The linking functions (ratios 
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Project X-cycle two 

Original schedule: man-months to be utilized each month 
in this phase of the project. 


/ 


■Actual effort utilized 
"Upper control limit 
^Scheduled effort 

Lower control limit 


\ 


Schedule dated t = 0 


^ 4 6 8 10 12 14 

Months from the start of the phase 
Anticipated total effort; 1,000 man-months 
Maximum rnonthly effort expected: 152 man-months in the 4th month 
Control limits: + 10% of anticipated total effort 


Project X-cycle two 

Original schedule: man-months to be utilized each month 
in this phase of the project. 


/ 
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Actual effort utilized 
..^Upper control limit 
Scheduled effort 
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X 


Schedule dated t = 5 


2 4 6 8 10 12 14 

Months from the start of the phase 

Anticipated total effort: 1,550 man-months 

Pnntnn'^ monthly effort expected: 188 man-months in the 5th month 
Control limits: + 10% of anticipated total effort 


18 20 


FIGURE 4. LHe-cycle method of project control—on illestrotlon of the early warning 
technique. ^ 
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of manpower and duration relating adjacent cycles) exert considera¬ 
ble leverage on the total project manpower forecast. We make a 
point of emphasizing to our management that our project engineers 
are not irretrievably ^‘locked in” on the laboratory’s historical per¬ 
formance. Quite to the contrary, as improved ways are found of 
conducting the technical work, our most fruitful experience to date 
will become the new reference patterns for future planning. 

It is in this exercise of continuing improvement that the simultane¬ 
ous use of life-cycle and PERT-type planning complement each other 
well. The curves are statistical aggregates. The network gives 
anatomic detail. Prior to the advent of PERT, we could only point 
out to a program manager that “in the third quarter two years hence, 
your estimated manpower is only about one half of what history 
indicates you will probably need.” 

We could not tell him what activities he would be working on at 
that time except in the broadest sense. PERT, of course, can almost 
pinpoint the particular jobs on which he anticipates to be working 
during the time period in question. This enables him to confirm or 
modify his manpower estimates well in advance. 

In the light of the foregoing, the point made in the section entitled 
“Network and Resources” can be clarified. In most schemes cur¬ 
rently called the PERT-cost concept, we are merely labeling each 
line of a PERT network with the manpower or other resources which 
we estimate it will consume. Even at the level of algorithmic abstrac¬ 
tion presented in other approaches (Ref. 12), it is assumed that the 
trade-off of resources and time is known and can be supplied at the 
time at which the inputs for a computer run arc prepared. 

Even if we ignore for the moment that, at the level of detail of one 
PERT activity line, it is often very difficult to estimate two points for 
a linear trade-off, we would still be populating the network with 
guesses. Life-cycle, by supplying stable patterns of larger work aggre¬ 
gates, provides a measure comparable to the behavior of a gas in a 
closed container: mankind has found the notions of temperature and 
pressure of considerable practical value without the need for knowing 
the precise Brownian motions of each molecule. 

This leads us back to the fact that project planning is best done at 
the detail PERT level with an activity orientation, whereas evalua¬ 
tion and control are profitable exercised at a more aggregate level 
with a functional orientation. We have found that the life-cycle 
model provides an orderly summary, crystallized out of past experi¬ 
ence, at a functional level. It gives us the capability of conveniently 
using historical experience to shed light on the future. 
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THEORY OF PROJECT MANPOWER PAHERNS 

Up to the present time, we have applied the method outlined above 
to about twenty projects with encouraging success. The inherent 
problems of labor-claiming and accounting practices limit the accuracy 
of the “actual” data reported to us through conventional administra¬ 
tive channels. In addition, the inevitable time lags associated with 
phasing personnel into and out of projects may distort the canonical 
shape of the curves slightly. This prevents us, for example, from 
questioning an actual manpower charge of 75 men in a given month, 
when the life-cycle projection would have indicated 70. Nonetheless, 
the basic pattern has been observed in a number of development 
engineering situations, both inside and outside of our laboratory. 

We have developed the following theoretical model to explain the 
observations. We assert that an engineering development project 
can be viewed usefully as a set of unsolved problems. This unsolved 
problem space is exhausted in the presence of human effort and crea¬ 
tivity in a deliberate, purposeful group-problem-solving setting. The 
operation of exhausting the problem space involves many activities 
which need not be explicitly ordered in time. However, there is a 
partitioning of sets of these activities. This divides unsolved prob¬ 
lem space into a group of subspaces, which correspond to the purposes 
with which the problem-solving operation is concerned at various 
stages in the life of a project. In practice, the exhaustion operation 
is the design decision-making operation. In this context, the several 
problem subsets, each labeled by its raison d^etre, represents a stage- 
wise conversion of problems into solutions. 

If we make the following assumptions concerning each such subset, 
the effort-utilization patterns actually observed can be constructed: 

1. The number of problems in the subset is finite, albeit unknown. 

2. Human problem-solving effort constitutes an environment for the un¬ 
solved problem set and makes an impact on the problems in the set. 

3. Information gathering, gestation, identification of alternatives open for 
choice, and deliberation consume varying amounts of time. Any planning 
or design decision, made as a result of such deliberations, represents an 
event which causes one unsolved problem to convert into a solved prob¬ 
lem, thereby removing it from the unsolved problem space. If we assume 
the occurrence of these events to be independent and random, then, by 
the Poisson model (to be discussed later), an exponential distribution of 
interevent times is a reasonable assertion. It is further possible to postu¬ 
late a conditional probability function for the event that a problem will 
be permanently removed from the unsolved problem space, given that an 
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identification event has occurred. Stated in another way, we postulate a 
conditional solution, given a certain distribution of insightful situations. 

4. The parameter of the decision-event distribution is a compound, implicit 
function of skill levels of problem solvers, level of exertion, administrative 
actions, and other random manifestations of the problem-solving situation, 
and interaction with the environment. 

5. The number of people working in the group at any given time is approxi¬ 
mately proportional to the number of problems 'Tipe’’ for solution at that 
time. This leads to an interesting interpretation: The problem solvers 
act in a dichotomous manner as catalysts or products of the problem¬ 
solving process as much as agents who cause problems to be solved. 

The observed patterns can be shown to follow from the above 
assumptions. The model leads to a succession of surges of effort or 
cycles throughout the life of the project. The plausibility of the 
above process was underscored by an excellent study by D. L. Marples 
at Cambridge (Ref. 13). He postulates that engineering design deci¬ 
sions have a treelike structure in which technical choices are made at 
each mode. Subject to some technical criterion, one of a number of 
admissible alternatives is selected, symbolically representing a branch 
which leads to the next (problem) node (see Chapter 11). 

Consider now a reliability model due to Epstein (Ref. 14). He 
discusses a set of independent devices under test, subject to some 
environment E, which is a random process. Suppose this environ¬ 
ment generates shocks, or some ''peaks” which are destructive to the 
devices in question. It is then reasonable to assert that such peaks 
(thermal shock, extreme vibrations, etc.) are distributed in a Poisson 
manner with some (rate) parameter. 

Let T be a random variable associated with the time interval 
between successive peaks. Then 

Pr (T > Q = Pr[no event occurs in the interval (0, iJ)] (1) 

where t = Ois the time when the most recent event occurred. 

Then, from the Poisson assumption 

Pr (T > 0 = (2) 

and 

Pr (T < 0 = 1 - (3) 

The probability density function associated with Eq. 3 is 


f(t) = Xe 


( 4 ) 
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This would describe the failure distribution in an all-or-none situa¬ 
tion: Given that a destructive peak has occurred, one device will fail 
with certainty. The number of items remaining and the (average) 
number failing per time period will also follow exponential functions. 

Now suppose that the above situations were governed by a condi¬ 
tional probability of failure rule: Given that a peak has occurred at t, 
the probability of failure is some constant p Then it 

can be shown that 

Pr (T < 0 = 1 - (5) 

and 

f(t) = p\e-^>^i (6) 

This would result in a time-invariant conditional failure proba¬ 
bility. Whenever a shock occurs, a device will fail with fixed proba¬ 
bility. The number of items remaining and number of items failing 
per time interval are again exponential functions. 

Now consider the conditional probability of failure to be time de¬ 
pendent. Then it can be demonstrated that if the conditional proba¬ 
bility of failure is some function p(G : 



Pr (T > ^) = e Vo 

(V) 

whence 


Pr (r < 0 = 1 - e 

(8) 

and 


fit) = \p(i)e 

(9) 


This results in the class of Weibull distributions, well known in re¬ 
liability work. The physical interpretation here would be that the 
probability of devices succumbing to destructive shocks is changing 
with time. In our case, most of the data we have observed (the life- 
cycle curves) 

p(t) = at (10) 

This could imply that our engineers are learning to solve problems 
with an effectiveness which is increasing linearly during each cycle. 
When one considers that familiarity with the problems at hand can 
lead to greater understanding and sureness, this result is not im¬ 
plausible. We are experimenting with other learning curves: 


p{t) = at ^ 


( 11 ) 
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of which our present model is a special case. Suitable choice of 
parameters appears to explain a number of other manpower-utiliza¬ 
tion patterns found in the literature. 


CONCLUSION 

We have indicated that by suitable analogy to Epstein's work, prob¬ 
lem solving of engineering development groups may be dependent on: 

1. A group idea-generation rate or the rate at which sets of potential solu¬ 
tions are formulated by the group for each previously identified problem. 

2. A conditional probability function governing, once a set of potential prob¬ 
lem solutions has been identified as being (by application of suitable cri¬ 
teria) a feasible and acceptable solution which removes the problem 
permanently for the unsolved problem space. 

An increase in the time rate of change of (2) is a type of group 
learning—a time-dependent process which increases the probability 
that, with time, Marples’ “branch bundle of alternatives,” once 
identified, will contain an ultimately acceptable solution. 

One last word on the idea-generation rate. Lorge and Solomon 
(Ref. 15) suggested that problem-solving effectiveness of a group is 
a function of the capabilities of its most competent members. Sup¬ 
pose that in an R & D project, this is the project engineer or some 
key man. He is the man who sets the pace for the program, or at 
least has the insight to attract a highly competent key member who in 
turn sets the pace. In either case, then, there is one or a small num¬ 
ber of upper limit persons whose insight-producing rate determines 
the rate parameter (A) or the exploitation-effectiveness parameter 
(a) of our formula. We would, therefore, assume that these people 
have the capabilities either to make their insights faster and/or to 
produce potential solutions which are closer to being right and can, 
therefore, be finalized more quickly. Or, in the final analysis, they 
may simply produce so many more insights that there is greater possi¬ 
bility that one good avenue of potential among them is a good one or 
a fruitful one. Or, again, it may be possible to regard the project 
group as being composed of two types of people—idea identifiers and 
idea evaluators. The latter could be thought of as applying feasi¬ 
bility and optimality criteria to the potential solutions developed by 
the former. It is not necessary for these two functions to be executed 
by separate (specialized) individuals, but the same individuals could 
be both creating and applying value judgments at different times or 
even in rapid “cycling” alternation. In the last analysis, the life- 
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cycle model suggests that we are dealing with two processes—genera¬ 
tion and exploitation. Both may become limiting in their effect on 
project progress. Both are, as suggested in Eq. 11 at least for the 
exploitation factor, subject to improvement by human learning. 

Finally, the staffing of engineering projects is not inherently a mat¬ 
ter of wide trade-offs of time and manpower. Rather, they seem to 
embody a two-stap process in which the limiting condition is the 
problem-identification rate or “insight environment’’ of the unsolved 
problem space. This implies that one cannot indefinitely add people 
and get the job done faster. Intuitively, we know that this is so, but 
the current model leads us to the conclusion that the limiting factor is 
the rate at which ideas or insights can be generated, and that the rate 
is not widely affected, if at all, by the number of men on the job, but 
rather by some capability level of the group (see Chapter 1). 

Therefore, within one cycle, for all practical purposes, the param¬ 
eter of the (exponential) “insight distribution” remains constant over 
considerable periods of time. The fact that we can add people 
periodically as more work pieces are identified in a derived effect. 

As a matter of fact, to decide where to “saw off” a given develop¬ 
ment program and to say that “this is what we will produce rather 
than to continue development towards higher performance” is an im¬ 
plicit understanding that problems which are unearthed after a certain 
point in the incremental advance of technology would result in a 
parameter of a different value. In other words, we stop a given pro¬ 
gram when a significant advance in the direction of higher perform¬ 
ance requirements becomes or is recognized to be much harder or 
more difficult. This is an intriguing speculation because it implies 
that, in some sense, the parameter of the “Eureka” distribution is an 
indirect measure of the difficulty level of the problems at hand. 

Considerable further study is evidently needed, but the combined 
tools of network analysis and mathematical models are opening 
promising avenues of attack. 
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Selection, Evaluation, and 

Control of Research and Development 

ProjoCtS, David B. Hertz and Phillip G. Carlson 


In order to survive in a free economy, a company must obtain and 
sustain a profitable competitive position. To do this requires in¬ 
creasing effort and considerable ingenuity on the part of top execu¬ 
tives facing today’s uncertainties, complexities, and conflicts. 

Ingenuity in decision making is particularly needed in R & D. In 
the past a company may have devoted ite research effort to finding 
new products and processes and improving or eliminating old ones. 
Today it must still do this, but it must also seek out—through 
planning and research on research decision problems—improved in¬ 
formation and methods for administering and controlling a research 
program. Only by continually improving decision procedures will 
management be able to meet the competition from companies that 
have improved their management decision procedures through Opera¬ 
tions Research. 

The crucial research decision problems lie in the selection, evalua¬ 
tion, and control of R & D projects. The success of the research 
program, and perhaps of the company, may turn on the way these 
decision problems are solved—and particularly on the way the solu¬ 
tions match the program to the present and future talents of the 
research staff. 

COMPANY PLANNING 

In seeking criteria on which to base decisions in the selection-eval¬ 
uation-control process, where do we begin? Inevitably, we must be- 
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gin with company objectives and the plans that support them, for 
company plans and research must reflect one another. 

Long-range plans and objectives provide the basis for any program 
of basic research. Conversely, the findings of the program of basic 
research can and should be used to improve and clarify long-range 
objectives. Shorter-range plans and objectives provide the basis for 
a program of product- and process-oriented research. The continuing 
output of this program of research must in turn be used to improve 
and crystallize short-range objectives. As long-range plans develop 
and come closer to fruition, of course, they become short-term plans. 
Similarly, basic research projects, as results materialize, hopefully 
lead to marketed products or usable processes whose development 
should be supported by the program of R & D. 

Long-Range Planning: Basic Research Projects 

Businessmen expect to conduct their operations in the future as well 
as in the past. Future operations may be planned with reasonable 
chances of success; on the other hand, a business may bungle its way 
into the future with considerably smaller probabilities of succeeding. 

Planning deals with uncertainty; the longer the range, the greater 
the uncertainty. Before making plans, management must study and 
evaluate the uncertainties. In R & p the outcomes of decisions with 
large dollar consequences will often hinge on the ability to assess large 
risks. The long-range plan must consider likely alternatives, the 
chance of each’s occurring, and the profit consequences that may 
result. 

The long-range plan can be the key to the future, posing such ques¬ 
tions as “What product line?” “What volume?” “What profitabil¬ 
ity?” over, say, a five-to-ten-year period. 

It further poses the questions, and must outline at least tentative 
answers to “What research?” “What facilities?” “What personnel?” 
“What budget?” “When?” 

The questions, “What product line?” and “What research?” coupled 
with “What personnel?” and “When?” updated periodically, become 
the objectives and guides for a continuing program of basic R & D. 
As this basic program progresses, the clues that it uncovers concerning 
desirable new products, processes, and the necessary technology and 
materials to produce them in turn shape future answers to “What 
product line?” 

At their inception many facets of basic research projects are rather 
vague and are difficult to formalize and evaluate on an objective 
basis. It is not easy to define such output measures and progress 
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markers as interim objectives, payoffs, and project costs in advance. 
Even when the measures are defined, the actual outputs are difficult 
to estimate. Frequently the variance between estimate and achieve¬ 
ment is very large; if it were not, the project would hardly need 
to be considered basic research. This is not simply a matter of fore¬ 
casting error. Often the estimator cannot even know what methods 
will be used to reach the research goal. Information about the ap¬ 
proach to the goal must be quite subjective—as compared, for ex¬ 
ample, with informatiop about an engineering project. 

Hence, selection, evaluation, and control of basic research programs 
must be subjective. It is the systematic organization of subjective 
information for research decisions that we propose for improving con¬ 
trol of basic research programs. This will be discussed in greater 
detail in a later section. 

Short-Range Planning; Product- and Process-Oriented Projects 

Short-range plans are the basis of day-to-day decisions, for ex¬ 
ample, decisions on production, purchases, prices, inventory, and prod¬ 
ucts. These too must be made in the light of uncertainty, but results 
can be estimated with considerable accuracy. 

The objective of a program of product and process R & D is to 
support the short-term plans for the existing product line or products 
to be marketed in the near future. This program is designed to pro¬ 
duce, relatively quickly, variations in the product to meet competi¬ 
tors’ innovations, novel line extensions, product and process improve¬ 
ments, cost reductions, etc. Projects in such a program are carried 
out primarily by adapting known technology and materials. 

Such projects for the most part may be fairly well defined, often 
can have firm objectives and schedules, and can be completed within 
reasonably short time limits. Furthermore, their individual project 
costs and the expected payoffs may be estimated with satisfactory ac¬ 
curacy. Thus it is often possible to develop quantitative, objective 
measures for the administration of this part of a research program. 
These measures and procedures for using them also will be discussed 
in a later section. 

Although the two types of programs, basic and product- or process¬ 
supporting, are complementary, they should be separated. Admit¬ 
tedly, some companies appear to conduct them successfully with the 
same personnel and facilities. But in our experience a separation has 
been necessary, sometimes even a geographical separation. Other¬ 
wise, the basic research effort, presumed to be directed toward obtain¬ 
ing technology and products for the future, is likely to be dissipated in 
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favor of supporting the day-to-day problems of improving processes 
or extending and maintaining present product lines. 


A SYSTEM OF PROCEDURES 

In order to carry on an effective R & D activity, a company must 
build a system of project selection, evaluation, and control procedures 
that is based on: 

1. Well-defined corporate objectives. 

2. An organization that smooths the way for effective relationships between 
R & D and the key functional areas of the company; i.e., an organization 
that provides for proper foci of decision making related to R & D and 
complementary activities. 

We shall not concern ourselves here with corporate objectives; but 
we shall consider organization before outlining procedures related to 
the systematic selection, evaluation, and control of both basic and 
product- and process-oriented research projects. 

The Organization 

It is important that the organization for research be well defined 
and that the decision-making authority and responsibility at each 
phase of the program be specified. To use a simple concrete example, 
a generalized organization chart is shown in Figure 1. To focus our 
discussion, we shall consider only basic research and product-oriented 
R & D, but what we say can be directly extended to include process- 
oriented R & D. 

In the organization shown in Figure 1, the two executives most di¬ 
rectly concerned with the implementation of the R & D product pro¬ 
gram are the vice president of research and the vice president of mar¬ 
keting, both of whom report to the company chief executive. 

Reporting to the vice president of research are the directors of basic 
research and product R & D, and the research administrator. At the 
next lower echelon are the project managers, having responsibility 
for carrying out groups of individual projects. 

Reporting to the vice president of marketing are the directors of 
marketing for various product lines, and a research coordinator. At 
the next lower echelon are product managers who have the respon¬ 
sibility for marketing individual products. 

The responsibility and authority for planning and conducting the 
program of basic research rest with the vice president of research, who 
develops the plans and exercises the authority through a committee 
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FIGURE 2. Policy and information flow. 


comprised of himself, the two research directors, and the research 
administrator. 

The vice president of research is also responsible for performance 
of the product R & D program. But it is the vice president of market¬ 
ing who indicates the nature of desired product improvements and ex¬ 
tensions. The latter exercises his authority in this activity through a 
committee including himself, the affected marketing director, product 
manager, and research director, plus the R & D administrator and the 
research coordinator. These relationships are shown in the diagram 
of Figure 2. 

The basic research function is conducted within the research de¬ 
partment, with guidance provided by corporate long-range objectives. 
The project and process research function is also conducted within the 
research department but receives guidance as to objectives and a 
measure of control from the marketing department. 

Description of System 

Any system for the administration of R & D must provide in some 
way for project initiation, selection, evaluation, and periodic review. 
If the system is effective, it should result in a smooth flow through 
R & D of well-chosen projects, whose statuses are updated and re- 
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viewed periodically. In other words, of all projects considered, those 
that have the best expected payoff to the company within budget and 
manpower limitations will receive the necessary R & D effort. 

There are very difficult problems to be solved in achieving this ideal. 
Since competent R & D personnel are limited in number, it is im¬ 
portant to ensure that the best projects will, in fact, receive R & D 
attention and that the worst (from some point of view) will be identi¬ 
fied rapidly and eliminated. 

The process for accomplishing this objective is essentially the same 
for both basic and product research. A diagram of the key steps is 
shown in Figure 3. 

The first step in the procedure is the development of a proper 
project 'proposal. This comprises a definition of the project and rele¬ 
vant marketing, technical, and schedule information. It may be initi¬ 
ated by anyone in the organization. In our experience, most pro¬ 
posals are originated by members of the R & D staff, although it is 
reasonable to assume that they were suggested in many cases by 
marketing personnel. 

The second step is project selection. It is at this point that man¬ 
agement’s role begins. This step leads to accepting, deferring, or re¬ 
jecting a proposal. Accepting a proposal means that the company 
has interest in this kind of idea currently; deferral means the com¬ 
pany may have a future interest; rejection means no interest. This 
selection is made for basic research projects by the research commit¬ 
tee; it is made for product research projects by the marketing com¬ 
mittee. 

The third step is evaluation —determining the current relative im¬ 
portance (priority) of a selected project plus a proposed schedule for 
its accomplishment and fitting it into the schedule. The information 
necessary for evaluation is collected by the research administrator 
and the research coordinator and the affected project and project man¬ 
agers. For basic projects, priority is assigned by a scoring system 
based on specific subjective judgments; for product projects, priority 
is assigned using a payoff measure based on estimated costs and re¬ 
sults. The major operational difference between basic research and 
product-oriented R & D administration is the way priorities are deter¬ 
mined. In either case, management can, of course, use its preroga¬ 
tive and assign priorities as it feels appropriate. New projects having 
adequate priority are intended to be put into work shortly after priority 
assignment, with some perhaps replacing lower priority in-work 
projects. The remaining new projects are deferred. 

The fourth step, once a project is in work, is control, which is exer- 
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FIGURE 3. R & D administration system. 


cised by periodic review. Basic research projects are reviewed quar¬ 
terly, and product projects monthly. At this point, accomplishment 
is measured against schedule and expenditure, and the conditions of 
continuation or cancellation are stated after priorities are re¬ 
evaluated. As a result of re-evaluation, management might decide to 
add manpower or capital to the project, extend the schedule, cancel, 
etc. (see Chapter 5). 

Throughout this process, each project must be considered in relation 
to all others. For, with a given capacity of manpower and facilities, 
it is evident that adding a new project must be coupled with removing 
some other project (owing to successful completion or cancellation) 
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or a lowering of emphasis, with a resulting extension of schedule. 
Now let us turn to a more detailed examination of these steps. 

The project proposal The form on which a project proposal is 
presented should show the subject, objectives, technical information, 
marketing information, budget, and schedule of the proposed project. 

The subject provides information on the content of the proposed 
project. The objectives show a sequence of interim results that the 
project aims at achieving. The technical information is a descrip¬ 
tion of the required technology and materials, what is needed to ob¬ 
tain them, and what is available. The marketing information out¬ 
lines why the project is needed, when it is needed, and what the 
payoff is. The budget is an estimate of the capital, facilities and 
amount and kind of manpower that are needed and when. The sched¬ 
ule is a statement of the expected times of completion of the several 
interim and final objectives. The schedule is closely tied in with the 
budget. 

This kind of information is needed on every proposal. In some 
cases, information will be required on patent and other legal prob¬ 
lems, government regulations, etc. Different budgets may lead to dif¬ 
ferent schedules. Under some circumstances, crash schedules or ex¬ 
tended schedules for certain projects should be prepared for examina¬ 
tion and evaluation. 

The information shown is, subject to company policy, essentially 
the entire basis for selection decisions. For many product research 
projects, the data may be complete in almost all areas, particularly 
in the areas of technical and marketing information. Conversely, for 
many basic research projects, the data may well be incomplete almost 
everywhere, with only the technical information, an estimate of market 
potential for the area considered, and a near-term budget available. 
In both cases it will probably be necessary to update the budgets and 
schedules frequently. 

Selection of projects. On the basis of the information in the project 
proposal, the appropriate management committee can select the de¬ 
sired projects for basic and product research. A typical score sheet 
for a project, incorporating the factors considered most relevant in 
the company’s environment, is shown in Figure 4. Three sets of fac¬ 
tors are shown: economic, technical, and timing. Subjectively, each 
of these is equally important in looking ahead to the ultimate payoff 
of a research project. At this state, the selection of both basic and 
product research projects is still subjective, notations for a specific 
project being simply that a factor is favorable, unfavorable, or that 
the evaluator has no opinion. Weighted scores then provide assistance 
in the decision on whether to accept or reject a proposal. 
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Proposal number B-i 

Title Water Softening Agents 

Name of Evaluator John Jones-Director of Basic Research 

Technical Factors: 

Long term objectives (s) 

Favorable 

/ 

No 

Opinion 

Unfavorable 

Interim objective (s) 

y 



Technical approach 

y 



Availability of technology within Comoanv 



y 

Availability of technology outside Company 

/ 



Availability of scientific skills 



y 

Adequacy of facilities 



y 

Adequacy of support manpower 



/ 

Tie-in with existing projects 



y 

Anticipated output of current approach 

y 



Innovation or novelty of output 

y 



Estimated chance of technical success 

y 



Patent situation 

y 



Production capabilities 

y 







Totals 

9 

0 

5 

Economic Factors: 

Competitive environment 

y 



Market potential 

y 



Market stability 

y 



Marketing advantages of project output 


/ 


Promotional requirements 


y 


Capitol expenditure requirements 

7 — 



Research investment payout time 

y 







Totals 

5 

2 

0 

Timing Factors: 

Time to accomplish interim objective (s) 

/ 



Time relative to supporting marketing objectives 

7 — 







Totals 

2 

0 

0 


FIGURE 4. R & D project proposal evaluation worksheet. 


The form^ shown must be tailored to the product line and the com¬ 
pany’s particular technological problems, and should then be devel¬ 
oped through careful analysis and modified with experience. 

In any application, the best possible score will comprise checks of 
'Tavorable” for all items, and for each of the three sets of factors^ a 
score of 10 might be assigned. The scores for the three factors would 
be multiplied, since they each contribute equally and independently 
to the subjective judgment of the project, yielding in this case a total 
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FIGURE 5. Distribution of caliber of projects. 


score of 1,000. The worst possible score will comprise checks of ''un¬ 
favorable” for all items and each factor might be assigned a score of 1, 
thus giving a total score of 1 for the project. A method can be de¬ 
vised for scoring all combinations of the three choices, in order to pro¬ 
vide a ranking, in which the intervals do not necessarily have metrical 
consistency; i.e., the difference between 990 and 1,000 is not necessarily 
the same (in quality, or priority) as the difference between 50 and 60. 
However, the scoring is intended to be ordinal: the higher the score, 
the better the project. 

Actual selection among projects proposed must depend on (a) which 
kinds of project output the company wants to market or use, and (6) 
whether the company thinks that the ultimate payoff will justify em¬ 
barking on the project. There are, of course, other considerations 
but they are secondary to the above. 

A limitation, not always recognized, is that selection cannot be made 
from among all possible proposals but only from those proposals sub¬ 
mitted, If the only projects from which a selection can be made have 
low commercial or technological possibilities, then the whole program 
will be similarly of low quality from an expected-profit point of view. 
There are two ways that the average caliber of projects can be im¬ 
proved; both are illustrated in Figure 5, which gives several cases of 
the distribution of the caliber of proposals submitted. 

First, the average caliber of proposals submitted can be increased by 
an improvement in the creative abilities of the research and market- 
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ing organizations i.e., by increasing the quality of ideas. This im¬ 
provement, by itself, could result in a shift of the average of the (un¬ 
truncated) distribution in the direction of improved caliber. Note 
that adding more personnel of the same creative ability will increase 
the number of ideas but not the average caliber of those submitted. 

The second method that the average caliber of projects proposed 
can be improved is by truncation of the distribution, i.e., by removal 
of the lower portion (the poorest projects), as shown in Figure 5. It 
is a method for achieving the latter (which, of course, can be done 
whether the average is high or low) through the use of effective selec¬ 
tion, evaluation, and review procedures which is to be discussed here. 

The measures of the quality of an R & D and marketing organiza¬ 
tion and its abilities in creating “good’’ proposals are perhaps intangi¬ 
ble, but they can be developed into more useful measures. One such 
measure might be a comparison, between “identical” companies, of the 
cost of advertising per dollar of sales. An example is shown in Figure 
6. Company A shows sales of about 20 dollars per advertising dol¬ 
lar; company B shows sales of about 10 dollars per advertising dollar. 
Both companies have about the same annual sales, have directly com¬ 
petitive lines—product by product—and use prime television time as 
the principal advertising medium, to which sales are very sensitive 
at the current advertising levels. The cost-of-advertising ratio of 
2:1 has prevailed for several years. One might conclude—other fac¬ 
tors being equal—that the public prefers A’s products to R’s, and re¬ 
quires less inducement to buy them. If this can be interpreted to 



FIGURE 6. 
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mean that A’s products are actually better than 5’s products, then 
there is a good chance that company B can improve its sales per ad¬ 
vertising dollar by raising the caliber of its R & D and hence the 
quality of its products. 

Evaluation, Once a project has been selected, it is then further 
evaluated and scheduled. The evaluation consists of the following 
operations: 

1. Determining the status of the project. 

2. Deciding how to continue. 

3. Assigning a suitable priority. 

The status of a new project is based on the data in the selected pro¬ 
posal form. The status of a project in work is based on the original 
information and the amount accomplished and learned since the pre¬ 
vious review. The difference between expected performance and ac¬ 
tual performance often may be the basis for action. 

Figure 7 shows a form for recording both original and re-evaluated 
information. For basic projects, priorities are reset using the sub¬ 
jective scoring method as in Figure 4. 

Perhaps the two most significant estimates in a project budget are 
(a) the expected residual project cost, and (b) the expected change 
in gross profit, Ap (on a discounted-cash-flow basis) which can result 
from the successful completion of the project. The priority of a 
project should be related to the over-all cost and the expected payoff. 
A priority number, tt^ = Ap/C., i.e., the ratio of expected change in 
gross profit, as a result of this project, to residual project cost, can be 
useful in decision making. This states that the higher the expected 
gross profit or the lower the initial project cost, the greater the 
priority. Also as the project progresses the priority changes as the 
budgeted funds are lowered (or increased) or there is a change in the 
expected payoff. For this calculation C, is not allowed to go below 
CJ2. Note that a project having its payoff the same as, and on 
schedule with, the original budget increases priority at every review 
until the budget is half gone. It then remains at that maximum value 
until it is finished. 

This kind of procedure (based on expected changes in gross profit, 
expected avoidance of losses, in-pocket return, or other payoff meas¬ 
ures) has gained acceptance in several instances. Admittedly it is an 
incomplete priority measure as it does not consider the risk of project 
failure; nor does it consider such other substantial costs as advertis- 
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PROJECT STATUS REPORT 


PROJECT TITLE 
R.P.A. NUMBER 
START DATE ’*■ 


ABC MAINTENANCE 
30120 


MAY, 1963 


ESTIMATED COMPLETION DATE ^DEC.. 1963 INITIAL PRIORITY J25 
TOTAL ESTIMATED PSOJECT COSTiil^ 

19_ $ 

tocomplete 


AS COVERED BY PROJECT PROPOSAL 


REVIEW DATE JUNE 15,1963 


BUDGET MAN-HOURS 137.7 $ 1430 
ACTUAL MAN-HOURS 323.5 $ 2438 


21,025 


FOR may,1963 


ACCOMPLISHED TO DATE X Y Z SOLVENT/HYDROCARBON COMPOSITION DEVELOPED 


^JORMULATION DECREASES USAGE 25 PER CENT DUE T O IHCEEASE IM SPBAT RATE. COMPENSATEO 

BY COARS ER PARTICLES. MEETS FLAMMABILITY REQUIREMENTS. _ 

CURRENT PRIORITY __ 500 


ACTION TAKEN __ ACCELERATE UNDER NEWAPPROArH 


COMMENTS JSg^ECREASE IN USAGE WOULD INCREASE TOTAL UNITS SOLD BY ESTIMATED 600 000 CA.P<; 


• >■ HRW APPROACH UNDERTAK EN TO DEVELOP WATER-aaspb pop.,,, ,o RETAIN 


f.gj?|NT USAGE RATE. ESTIMATED COST SAVINGS Sl.000,000 PER YEAR. (FOUR FOLD) 


REVIEW DATE 


ACCOMPLISHED SINCE LAST REVIEW 


FIGURE 7. Typical project status report. 


mg, sales, and testing, associated with the marketing of a product in 
addition to the R & D cost. 

Figure 7 is an evaluation (project status) sheet for recording the 
current status of a project—accomplishment of interim objectives 
amount spent as compared with objectives, and the estimate of time 
and money required to complete the project. It further shows a sum- 
mary of action for previous reviews and the action to be taken as 
a result of this review. As mentioned above, some of the possible 
actions are to accelerate or decelerate the project or to cancel 
In ^ alternative could be accompanied by a change in 

the payoff or cost estimates and result in the assignment of a new 
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Projects performed in support of existing products are generally 
planned to run for about six months but may run as long as a year. 
As stated above, they are reviewed monthly. The review interval 
should be chosen to meet the company’s marketing and technological 
characteristics. 

Control. Basic research projects can run for two to three years 
and, as stated earlier, are either reviewed quarterly, unless current 
events call for interim review, or on the basis of interim objective 
target dates. Certainly, the needs and nature of the research effort 
vary considerably from industry to industry. But in our experience, 
the duration of projects and the needs for review as stated for the case 
described are typical. 

The evaluation and review procedures lead to the issuance of two 
reports concerning project status. First is a manpower schedule (Fig¬ 
ure 8) showing, by R & D project manager, the allocation of manpower 
to the various projects under that manager. Manpower is identified 
by project, and a summary of the status of each product support 
project is obtained, month by month. Of the pairs of numbers given 
for each project for each month (Figure 8, line 8), the first is the 
scheduled assignment of scientists and the second is the scheduled 
assignment of supporting technicians. 

The stars (^) indicate when certain interim project objectives are 
scheduled. This gives each R & D manager a running account of 
manpower assignments by project for the next several months. Thus, 
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FIGURE 8. Manpower schedule. 
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PRIORITY 

RATING 



® NO ACTION UNTIL UPPER BOUND IS REACHED. 

THEN DISPLACE PROJECT(S) IN WORK THAT LIES 
IN INDIFFERENCE AREA. 

@ NO ACTION UNTIL LOWER BOUND IS REACHED. 

THEN REPLACE WITH PROPOSED PROJECT ( NOT IN 
WORK ) THAT LIES IN INDIFFERENCE AREA. 

FIGURE 9. How the priority system works. 


he has a means for direct control of manpower, knowing what must be 
added to get new jobs performed, what will be available if a project is 
canceled, etc. (see Chapter 5). 

The second report (Figure 9) lists projects by order of priority. 
Figure 9 is designed to assist in making decisions on putting projects 
in work or taking them out of work. It shows a ranking of priorities 
of all projects that have been selected. There are three ranges of 
priority values: a high range, which encompasses all projects that are 
in work; a low range, encompassing all projects that are not in work; 
and an intermediate, or indifference, range of projects that may or 
may not be in process. 
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If a new project is assigned a priority higher than the upper bound 
of the indifference region, and if the timing is right, the project will be 
started. If the timing is not right, the R & D administration may 
choose to defer the project. 

There are often considerations other than the systematically deter¬ 
mined priority for initiating a project. If it is vital that work on the 
project be started immediately, then some provision for manpower and 
facilities must be made. If manpower and facilities are to be main¬ 
tained at the same level, then some other project may be displaced. 
With good fortune and effective planning, some successful project will 
be on the verge of completion (or some unsuccessful project ready for 
abandonment) and the new project can be fitted in. If not, then a 
low-priority project (indifference range or below) competing for the 
manpower and facilities needed will have to be at least temporarily 
deferred. If there is no project using the needed type of manpower 
and facilities with low enough priority to be deferred, then the new 
project must itself be deferred or other means found for putting it in 
work. 

The objective (Figure 9) is to present a priority ranking of projects 
with a region of indifference, as shown, to avoid instability, that is, 
putting the same project in and out of work frequently. Projects 
with priorities greater than the upper bound value should be started 
and low-priority projects in work, in theory the lowest priority 
project deferred as necessary. Similarly, any project with a priority 
below the lower bound should be terminated, and the highest priority 
project awaiting implementation started. Also, any project with 
priority in the indifference range may be either in process or deferred, 
with no action called for until a priority change moves the project 
out of the indifference region. 

The setting of the indifference region is of course, a management 
decision. If management finds that all the projects in the indifference 
region are in process deferred, it may want to decrease (expand) the 
R & D activity or lower (raise) the average score of the indifference 
region. If it happens that projects are continuously displaced with 
better ones, this probably indicates that upon receipt of information 
from research, old projects are ‘^downgraded’^ and the information is 
used to develop better ones. If this happens, it does not mean that 
research facilities are being wasted, but simply that the quality of 
project input is (initially) too poor to make it worth-while to finish a 
project. Should this continue, it might indicate that no worth-while 
research is really possible in the particular technology-market com¬ 
bination. 
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Studies of Project Selection Behavior 
in Industry, Albert H. Rubensteln 


Industrial K & D has grown tremendously since 
with most of the growth occurring in the past 5 to 10 years (Ref. 16). 
The two major components of this growth are the great expansion of 
the several hundreds of R & D efforts in existence before 1945 and the 
entry of thousands of new organizations into the field since then. ^ 

In the early postwar years, opportunities abounded for new and im¬ 
proved products, new and improved processes, and whole new product 
lines and markets. A company with a competent, large enoug 
R & D laboratory could pick a number of products and processes 
already in its field of interest and expect to reap the benefits of ap¬ 
plying science to their improvement or replacement by better products 

During this period, when the benefits of R & D appeared to far out¬ 
weigh the costs of doing the R & D, most company managements were 
not overly concerned about the need for a precise method of sheeting 
particular projects and for evaluating the returns from thein. Control 
of expenditures in many cases was informal and very few R & P lab¬ 
oratories were terminated or curtailed. The major increases in total 
expenditures in the industry sector came Rom the rapid expansion of 
those laboratories which were either having obvious success in pro¬ 
ducing results or where the hoped-for results were expected to be 
hastened by increases in budgets and personnel. 

The general support for and optimism about R & D still continues, 
despite some overt disappointments in individual industries and com¬ 
panies, but a subtle change has been ocoiirring in the attitudes of man- 
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The background of work in this field and the procedure of the cur 
and proposed research are covered in the following sections. 
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The managers of an R & D activity seek continuously to avoid two 
general kinds of error: (1) Failure to undertake “good’’ projects and 
(2) undertaking “bad” projects. (See Chapters 5 and 6.) The reasons 
for the difficulty most R & D organizations have in avoiding these 
two types of error are inherent in the R & D process itself: 

1. The outcomes of individual projects, programs, and of the whole R & D 
process are highly unpredictable. That is, for other than technologically 
trivial projects, project selection involves decision making under (at best) 
risk where probability distributions can be associated with outcomes—or 
(at worst) uncertainty—where such probability distributions are not 
available. 

2. The outcomes of individual projects occur with time lags of months or 
years, during which period some of the factors entering into the initial 
project selection decision—e.g., market demand, material prices, competi¬ 
tion, available supporting technology—may change significantly. 

Particularly in those areas of R & D that entail specific objectives, 
time constraints, and limited funds, the point of greatest flexibility in 
resource allocation is during the project selection phase. In later 
phases, when work is actually in progress, it becomes increasingly dif¬ 
ficult to change direction or reallocate resources economically. 

Eflective project selection is important to both small and large 
R & D organizations. Several thousand industrial companies are cur¬ 
rently supporting R & D at what may be a minimal level or a level 
that may be less than the minimal effort needed for accomplishing 
anything more than routine product or process improvement Or tech¬ 
nical service work. When such an organization does decide to fund 
one or more projects aimed at a radically improved or brand new 
product or process, it may be stretching all of its available technical 
resources to do it. Under these circumstances, the choice of which 
project or projects to support is critical. 

Even for the large company with massive R & D resources, these 
are critical choices. If the R & D personnel are competent and in the 
forefront of their fields, there may be many more promising project 
opportunities than can be supported at any given time. The search 
then ensues for an optimal “project portfolio” that will provide the 
highest expected returns on the R & D money invested (see Chapter 
6 ). 

Managers of all sizes of companies have become increasingly in¬ 
sistent in the past few years that their R & D personnel devote more 
time and more careful analysis to this critical problem of project 
selection. 
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In many technologies—both civilian and military—the total allow¬ 
able time from conception of an idea for a project to introduction of 
its results into the factory, the field, or the market place has been 
drastically shortened because of competitive pressures (Ref. 25). In 
many instances, total allowable time or “lead time” has been cut to 
the point where an orderly sequence of follow-on activities is not pos¬ 
sible (see Chapter 4). That is, functions such as plant and equip¬ 
ment design, plant and equipment construction or purchase, product 
engineering,, test and evaluation, market research, initial promotion 
and advertising, and training of workers must be started before there 
is assurance that the new product or process will be successful tech¬ 
nically and economically. Consequently, additional resources are al¬ 
located without the assurance that the project will ultimately be com¬ 
pleted and be economically successful. This acceleration of a pre¬ 
viously leisurely process places additional importance on the project 
selection process. 

BACKGROUND OF RESEARCH ON PROJECT SELECTION, ESTIMATION, 

AND BEHAVIOR OF INDIVIDUAL DECISION MAKERS 

Until the past 3 to 4 years, most of the formulations suggested for 
project selection in the management literature were fairly simple, ad 
hoc expressions, including terms for anticipated costs and returns and, 
- generally but not always, a term for risk or probability of success. 
For example, one of the earliest in the literature (Ref. 17) used the 
index of return (I.R.): 

E'stimated I.R. X probability of success 

Value of a new project = -ry—-—q-r —- r ' 

Estimated cost oi research 

where the I.R. is computed as: 

I.R. = (the value of the process savings for 1 year 

+ 3 percent of the sales value of new products each year for 
5 years 

+ 2 percent of the sales value of improved products each 
year for 2 years) 

Most of the early formulations for project selection and even those 
currently under development evade the issue of how the estimates in 
these formulations are derived. Most of them ignore or do not deal 
directly with the uncertainties involved in the estimates of costs and 
returns; the potential trade-offs between costs, returns, and risk; the 
time patterns of costs and returns; and other aspects of the problem. 
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In a recent survey of the capital budgeting and engineering econ¬ 
omy literature, Rubenstein and Horowitz (Ref. 18) found that most 
of the formulations used for capital investment decisions, such as pur¬ 
chase of plant and equipment, were not readily adaptable to project 
selection in R. & D. The primary deficiencies included inadequate 
representation of the actual time patterns likely to occur with costs 
and returns, and omission of terms representing the risk or uncertain¬ 
ties associated with the anticipated flow of costs and returns. 

Recently, some work has been done in attempting to develop formu¬ 
lations that will overcome some of these deficiencies. But none of 
the work in this field to date has probed deeply enough into the sources 
of and bases for the various estimates of costs, returns, and risks which 
form the heart of the project selection decision. 

The Operations Research group at Case Institute of Technology 
(Ref. 4) recently completed a major study of project selection and the 
allocation of the R & D budget. Its primary results were analytical 
methods of budgeting and project selection based on the techniques of 
operations research and culminating in a ^^manual” for the guidance 
of management in such matters. It obtained data from three chemi¬ 
cal companies during the course of the study on budgeting and project 
selection procedures, R & D expenditures, company performance, and 
the expenditure and time patterns of specific projects. A related study 
by Hess (Ref. 14) examined some of the sequential decision gspects 
of project selection and budgeting—the reappraisals and re-allocation 
decisions that occur during the life of a project. In both studies em¬ 
phasis was on the formal aspects of the problem—the characteristics 
of the decision payoff matrix, rather than on the behavior of the de¬ 
cision-makers and the factors influencing the decision process in the 
firm. 

Other studies (Refs. 10, 11, 15, and 23) in the field of Operations 
Research have attacked the project selection and related allocation 
problems on a formal basis, employing estimates of the variables in 
the project selection payoff matrix—costs, returns, and probabilities 
of outcomes—but not examining the sources of these estimates or the 
possible effects these variations in these estimates may have on the 
results of the project selection procedure. 

Recent experimental work on “subjective probability” holds promise 
for a better understanding of the behavior of individual decision 
makers in situations similar to the project selection context. Al¬ 
though the precise definition of subjective probability and, indeed, its 
very existence have been the subject of some controversy, recent work 
has indicated that it is possible to measure subjective probability ex- 
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perimentally and develop subjective probability distributions which 
can be handled mathematically. In a review article on behavioral 
decision theory, Edwards (Ref. 7) refers to the definition of subjec¬ 
tive probability (personal probability) presented by Savage (Ref. 
22 )! 

^ Subjective probabilities have the same mathematical properties as objec¬ 
tive probabilities, but there the resemblance ends. A subjective probability 
is a number that represents the extent to which an individual thinks a given 
event is likely. Individuals can freely choose any subjective probabilities 
they like, prior to the first occurrence of an event; thereafter the change in 
subjective probability as a result of experience is governed by Bayes’s 
Theorem. This means that if two people observe a series of coin flips, they 
may start out with subjective probabilities of heads which differ widely from 
each other, but after a number of flips they will end up with subjective proba¬ 
bilities very close to each other and to the ratio of heads to total flips. 

In reviewing a number of experimental studies in an earlier paper, 
Edwards (Ref. 8) indicated that: 

... on empirical grounds the Savage kind of subjective probability meas¬ 
ure is unacceptable. ... A Savage subjective probability measure requires 
that the sum of the probabilities of a mutually exclusive, exhaustive set of 
events be one. People do not behave that way; they may, for example, as¬ 
sign subjective probabilities greater than .5 to both the occurrence and the 
nonoccurrence of an event. 

Reporting on one of his own experiments, Edwards (Ref. 9) found 
that: 

Subjective probability functions obtained from bets on which subjects 
could only win or break even indicated that subjective probability exceeded 
objective probability at all points between 0 and 1. But functions obtained 
from bets on which subjects could only lose or break even indicated that 
subjective probability equalled objective probability. In other words, there 
was a vigorous interaction between the sign of the payoff and the shape of the 
subjective probability function. 

In a series of experiments at Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Cyert, March, and Starbuck (Ref. 5) found empirical validity in the 
proposition that individuals can and do modify their subjective esti¬ 
mates of reality to accommodate their expectations about the kinds of 
payoffs associated with various possible errors. They further found 
that in the face of conflict, the group or ^'organizational” estimating 
process produces compensating estimation procedures, based on past 
experience with biased individual estimates. This series of studies is 
of particular interest in connection with our research on project selec¬ 
tion, since the experimental procedure employed estimating tasks that 
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included variables labeled “sales’’ and “costs.” The results indicated 
significant differences in the estimates, depending on the labeling of 
the data as “costs” or “sales.” 

Additional experimental work relative to individual values in a de¬ 
cision-making context has been reported by Wallach and Kogan (Ref. 
26) utilizing a series of situations that are likely to occur in everyday 
life. The fictional person involved in the situation must choose be¬ 
tween two courses of action. The subject is given quantitative esti¬ 
mates of the critical probabilities associated with the choice between 
the alternatives and asked to indicate the lowest probability (e.g., one 
chance in ten, two chances in ten, etc.) which he would consider ac¬ 
ceptable in selecting one of the alternatives. 

The classical experiments of Asch (Ref. 1) on the effects of group 
pressures on individual judgments, the studies by Torrance (Ref. 24) 
of the role of expressed disagreement in small group behavior, and the 
many studies of deviant member behavior in small groups provide 
relevant notions and potential test instruments for evaluating the 
effects of individual, interpersonal, and organizational factors on both 
the idea generation and the estimation behavior of people in the 
project selection process. 

STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

Our current research is aimed at a better understanding of the 
following aspects of the R & D process in industrial laboratories: 

1. The generation of ideas for new projects. 

2. The estimation of the significant aspects of each proposed project (antici¬ 
pated costs, anticipated returns, time patterns of costs and returns, po¬ 
tential interdependencies and trade-offs, and probabilities of success). 

3. The criteria used for selection between alternative proposals. 

4. Review and evaluation of estimates and decisions during the life of the 
selected project. 

5. Comparison of outcomes with estimates (e.g., actual costs and returns com¬ 
pared to estimates thereof). 

6. Possible modification of the estirnation and selection procedures, based on 
(4) and (5). 

The approach is descriptive and explanatory rather than prescrip¬ 
tive. That is, an attempt will be made to describe systematically how 
these decisions and the supporting analyses are made and to discover 
the factors which influence the idea generation, estimating, and selec¬ 
tion behaviors of the people involved. No attempt will be made in 
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this study to develop an optimum or recommended method for making 
project selection decisions. It is anticipated that a better under- 
standing of this complex process will provide the basis for improved 
decision-making and estimation procedures on the part of R &' D 
management; but this will depend on proper application of the hoped- 
for findings of this study. 

The process of idea generation and project selection is being studied 
within a decision-making^ framework. The choice between alterna¬ 
tive project opportunities is viewed as being influenced by three major 
aspects of decision-making: 

1. The characteristics of the decision payoff matrix—a presentation of the 
alternative proposals available, the probable states of nature which may 
exist m the future, and the estimated values of each alternative proposal 
for each probable future state of nature. 

For example, in the simplest case of project selection, we might 
consider two alternatives: (1) undertake project X; (2) do not under¬ 
take project X. Two states of nature are possible (in this very over¬ 
simplified case): (1) the project would succeed if undertaken; and 
(2) the project w^ould fail if undertaken. The matrix coefficient 
values in Table 1, indicate the value of the outcome for each combina¬ 
tion of alternative and probable state of nature. 

TABLE 1 


Payoff Values 



Probable States of Nature 

Alternatives 

! 1. X Would Succeed 

2. X Would Fail 

1. Undertake project X 

High value 

Low value 

2. Do not undertake X 

? 

? 


If we choose alternative 1 and undertake the project, we get a direct 
outcome that can be evaluated. If we choose the other alternative, 
we may never know what the outcome would have been. In the very 
competitive field of R & D, however, where we play against both 
nature and competing companies, we may get feedback on the out¬ 
comes from the actions of our competitors. Their decision to under¬ 
take a project which we did not undertake can affect the value of our 
decision. 
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The two other aspects of decision-making under consideration are: 

2. The characteristics of the decision makers. 

3. The decision process in the organization. 

Most of the recent research on project selection has concentrated 
on the construction and analysis of the payoff matrix and the develop¬ 
ment of decision strategies for optimizing the project portfolio, based 
on the information contained in the payoff matrix and certain assump¬ 
tions about the general character of the decision maker’s risk prefer¬ 
ences. 

The search has been for: (1) combinations of projects which will 
yield optimal results for a given total expenditure (R & D budget) or 
(2) criteria for project selection that will provide a cutoff point which 
will separate desirable projects from undesirable ones, based on a 
scale such as return on investment, pay-back period, or some other 
measure of worth (see Chapter 6). 

Among the factors which may influence the idea generation, estima¬ 
tion, and project selection behavior are: 

Technical 

These factors include the state of the particular art and related arts 
at the time an idea is proposed or a project is selected. Some fields 
are newer than others and may be more attractive or easier to exploit 
than others which have been under study for some time. Some fields 
require a high concentration of talent from various disciplines. Some 
are amenable to pencil and paper analysis; others require massive 
experimental or test apparatus. 

Economic 

In some lines of business, almost any major improvement can lead 
to high economic gains for the company. In some of the older indus¬ 
tries, such as primary metals processing, food processing, and metal 
working, however, technological breakthroughs are rare and many of 
the basic products and processes which involve massive capital in¬ 
vestment have resisted drastic change for decades. Some companies 
view this as a highly attractive situation, where first-rate R & D can 
bring about revolutionary changes and great economic gains, as have 
occurred in more science-based industries such as chemicals, pharma¬ 
ceuticals, and electronics. Others view it as an absence of opportunity 
for great economic gains and rely on R & D primarily for modest 
improvements in the basic process and in the products produced by 
that process. 
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As indicated above, many of the economic computations used in 
project selection are highly simplified and fall far short of representing 
the actual economic relationships between the variables of cost and 
return. Recently, however, many companies have adopted or modified 
the discounted cash-flow technique, from capital budgeting, for use 
in project selection (Ref. 6). In this technique, the time patterns of 
costs and returns are calculated and, by using a proper discount or 
interest rate, the present value of the project is calculated. This has 
tended to focus some of the behavior of the various people involved 
in project selection upon a common decision model, and holds promise 
for improving the actual estimates that go into the computation. At 
least one industrial company has programmed the cash-flow model on 
a medium-sized digital computer and continuously simulates the cash¬ 
flow from particular projects as progress is made on the projects and 
as new information about the relevant economic variables becomes 
available. 

Individual 

Despite the formal terms in which the project selection procedure 
is often clothed, emphasizing the economic rationality which under¬ 
lies it, the raw material for these decisions is heavily influenced by 
personal factors. These include: risk propensity, career aspirations, 
scientific orientation, time in the company, personal reputation, his¬ 
torical “batting average” (proportion of good guesses to bad), and 
other factors which contribute bias to the decision process. 

Organizational 

Some of these factors are: the distribution of power and influence 
in the company; relations between functional areas (e.g., marketing 
vs. research); organizational location of the estimators and the deci¬ 
sion makers; criteria for evaluating R & D performance; reward and 
penalty system (degree of asymmetry and response time); general 
reputation of R & D performance in the company; analytical sophisti¬ 
cation of the estimators and decision makers; availability and use of 
records on past performance. 


RELATION OF THE CURRENT RESEARCH TO PREVIOUS WORK 

Interest in the generation of ideas and selection of projects has been 
reflected in a number of studies conducted or supervised by the author 
over the past decade. This interest has not, until the present in¬ 
vestigation, been the primary focus of a major study. The field study 
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intermediate management 
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Researcher behavior, 
idea flow, and portfolio 


FIGURE 1. Perceived constraints on R & D decision making. 


phase of a study by Hertz and Rubenstein (Ref. 13) indicated the 
importance of the communication channels available to the researcher 
in his search for ideas and information. The composition of the 
research team and the distribution of research specialties in the 
laboratory were seen to be major constraints on the initial selection 
of projects and the modifications in approach or objective which 
occurred during the life of a project. 

The current study grew out of some preliminary findings and tenta¬ 
tive notions developed during a long-term study of the organization 
of R & D in decentralized companies (Ref. 19). One phase of that 
study related to the chain of perceived constraints on R & D decision 
making (Figure 1), which helped to explain some of the decision¬ 
making behavior encountered in the research laboratories of a number 
of large companies. 

In that study, the focus was on the gross aspects of the R & D port¬ 
folio, or distribution of effort. For exj^mple, in some laboratories, 
which were parts of operating divisions of decentralized companies, 
major emphasis was placed on the categories of work shown toward 
the upper end of Table 2. In addition, the 'Time-horizon’V reflected 
in the project portfolio—the preferred time until completion of the 
project or economic payoff from the project—favored short-term. 
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quick payoff projects, over longer-term projects which might have a 
total ultimate return far greater than that of the short-term work 
undertaken. 

Rubenstem and Brewer (Ref. 20) found, in a study of R & D in the 
electronics industry in the Chicago area, that a short time-horizon 
was characteristic of project portfolios in a large percentage of the 
companies investigated. Of 51 companies studied, only 13 customarily 
undertook R & D projects with expected maturity greater than 2 


TABLE 2 

Some Categories for Describing the R & D Portfolio 

Over-All Strategies Which Describe the General 
Intent of the R & D Program 


1. Service on current materials, processes, and applications (M, P, A) 

2. Minor improvements one at a time on current M, P, A 

3. Continual minor improvements on current M, P, A 

4. Major improvements on current M, P, A 

5. Intentional departures from current M, P, A, one at a time 

6. Attempts to meet a future market mission 

7. Coverage of a technical field of current interest 

8. Coverage of a technical field of potential interest 

9. Search for knowledge for its own sake 


years. Some possible consequences of this short time-horizon (short 
relative to that of other segments of the electronics industry) was 
reflected in a survey of technical achievements in the electronics in¬ 
dustry which was part of the over-all study. Chicago area companies 
were mentioned much less frequently than companies of comparable 
size in other regions as having made “major research and develop¬ 
ment advances or technical breakthroughs’" over the period 1945-1960. 

As another phase of the decentralization study, Rubenstein and 
Avery^ (Ref. 21) used a questionnaire for analyzing the flow of new 
ideas in several R & D laboratories. Its instructions requested the 
respondent to select the three best ideas for R & D work which he 
had originated during the preceding year, and to select the three best 
ideas originated by others—whether inside or outside his company_ 
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during the same period. He was not asked to disclose the content of 
the ideas so he did not have to exclude those which were proprietary 
to his company or which were subject to security classification. The 
single criterion he was asked to use in choosing the six ideas was that 
he had believed that these ideas, more than others, should be studied 
and used in some way by his company. 

The body of the questionnaire consists of a series of multiple-choice 
questions which the respondent is asked to answer separately for each 
idea, and a series of questions in which he is requested to designate 
by name who originated the three ideas from others, who transmitted 
these ideas to him, whom he consulted about his own ideas, and whom 
he tried to convince that each idea should be used. 

One use to which the results of this analysis were put was to ex¬ 
amine the areas of common interest between members of four labora¬ 
tories of two large companies. Each company has a separate re¬ 
search laboratory and a separate development laboratory. These 
two laboratories in each company are organizationally designed to 
collaborate closely in the flow of projects through the R & D process. 
An analysis of the generation and flow of ideas indicated that in both 
companies the two departments shared strong general interests in 
ideas for new products and processes. There was, as expected, a dif¬ 
ference in the time-horizon of research vs. development people, 
although there was substantial overlap in the frequency distributions 
of time-horizon on ideas. Despite this apparent overlap of interests, 
however, the analysis yielded few cases of specific ideas shared 
between research and development personnel in the early stages of 
idea generation. 

The situation in these two companies—both highly science-oriented 
—contrasts sharply with the situation in many companies where there 
is a major gap in interests between research and development. In 
many of these latter cases, there is very little common ground in terms 
of scope and time-horizon of ideas. Consequently, transition from 
research to development is a difficult, expensive, and time-consuming 
process. 

In other applications of the “idea flow’’ technique, Avery (Ref. 3) 
compared the scope and time horizons of several categories of people 
in ten research and development laboratories; laboratory managers, 
supervisors of groups or sections in the laboratory, and non-super- 
visory professionals. The latter group was further broken down inm 
those who were mentioned frequently by others as “best idea” men 
(men from whom they heard the “three best ideas of others”) and 
“nonbest idea” men. 
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Analysis indicated decreasing similarity in the patterns of perceived 
best ideas” in seven out of the ten laboratories as one went down the 
hmrarchy. That is, the patterns of best ideas mentioned by super- 
'vdsors conformed more closely to that of the laboratory managers 
than did the patterns of nonsupervisory professionals. This led to 
some interesting questions about the process of supervisor selection in 
the laboratory and about the way in which new researchers learned 
what kinds of ideas were acceptable in the laboratory and what kinds 
of projects they should associate with in attempting to further their 
careers as researchers and company employees. 

In a series of interviews with more than 100 researchers in the ten 
laboratories where the idea-flow questionnaire was administered, 
very (Ref. 2) analyzed this learning process. Respondents repre¬ 
sented all levels in the laboratory hierarchy and a wide range of 
organizational age” the length of time the respondent had been in 
the laboratory. They were asked to describe what they had learned, 
what problems they had encountered, what surprises they found, etc.’ 
as they first adapted themselves to the milieu of the industrial labora¬ 
tory. This analysis shed some hopeful light on the frequently ob¬ 
served conflict between the values that appear to be held by scientists 
and the values generally found in business organizations. He found 
a number of mechanisms that are used by researchers and their super¬ 
visors in attempting to achieve an accommodation of values which 
will permit productive activity on the part of the new researcher. 

Gloskey (Ref. 12) analyzed the decision-making process in a 
chemical company, as it related to project selection and evaluation. 
One part of the study was concerned with interviews with more than 
a dozen executives in the company who were supposed to be involved 
m estimating and decision-making on project selection. Thirteen 
estimating or decision-making areas were examined, including esti¬ 
mates of potential markets, research costs, and total estimates of the 
whole project; calculations of return on investment; and decisions on 
price and termination of projects. Of these 13 areas, he found that 
no one admitted responsibility for three of them, including total 
analysis of the economics of proposed projects. In another part of 
the study, he performed post mortems on several unsuccessfully 
terminated projects and found inadequate estimating or decision¬ 
making procedures associated with most of them. 

During the Winter quarter of 1961-1962, four graduate students in 
industrial engineering at Northwestern were undertaking a pilot study 
on certain aspects of our research on idea generation and project 
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selection. This was being done in a course on field study methodology 
which is part of our sequence of graduate courses in organization 
theory. 

In this pilot study, the students were carrying out investigations in 
several local industrial R & D laboratories. They were concentrating 
on the phase I—or historical phase—of the study. They were learn¬ 
ing about the procedures used for project selection up to the present, 
the changes that have occurred and the reasons for change, the roles 
of the various people involved in the project selection procedure, and 
characteristics of the organization that may affect project selection. 

They were examining a sample of completed projects and attempted 
to reconstruct the decision-making process which led to their identi¬ 
fication as potential projects; the estimating procedures and estimates 
that permitted them to be compared to alternative proposals; the 
criteria used in the actual choice which led to their establishment as 
projects; the reviews and re-estimates that occurred during the lives 
of these projects; and the ultimate outcomes of each of them in terms 
of degree of technical, economic, and “organizational” success. 

Three of these four students planned to work in this general area 
for their M.S. theses. The fourth, plus one of the three Master’s 
candidates, were also considering doctoral dissertations in this general 
area. Their interests ranged from primary concern with the mathe¬ 
matical aspects of the payoff matrix to primary concern with indi¬ 
vidual and organizational aspects of project selection. In the latter 
area, one of them was working on an extension of the work of Avery 
in studying the generation and flow of ideas in the R & D activity. 

l r 


PROCEDURE 

The pilot studies were conducted in the Chicago area in industrial 
R & D laboratories. The sample of companies to be studied in the 
over-all project were selected according to industry, size, and degree 
of scientific sophistication so as to provide comparable pairs or triads. 
Since the total number of companies studied in depth during phase II 
was limited to about half a dozen, the sample is not representative of 
“all industrial research.” An attempt was made, however, to select 
the sample companies from among those industries where the project 
selection process can be most advantageously studied, where the 
number of projects worked on, the number of new products and proc¬ 
esses developed, and the technological and economic circumstances 
are such as to provide statistically interesting numbers of projects. 
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The study was divided into two phases for each company studied: 

Phase I. Historical reconstruction of initial estimates and re-estimates on 
several completed (or otherwise terminated) projects and com¬ 
parison with actual outcomes. 

Phase II. Peal-time observation of the idea generation, estimation, selection, 
and review behaviors of P & D personnel and others involved in 
the total P & D process (marketing, production, general manage¬ 
ment, etc.) for a three-year period. 

The study design included interviews and tests related to individual 
and organizational factors, observation of meetings and conferences, 
interviews during and after estimates and decisions have been made, 
and other attempts to get an accurate picture of the relevant behavior 
and the factors underlying it. The subjects included all of the im¬ 
portant decision makers, estimators, and idea sources in the R & D 
activity and related company activities. 
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Adaptive Organization Structures for 
Research and Development Activities, 

Herbert A. Shepard 


The purpose of this chapter is to explore the implications of t hiniring 
of a R & D organization as an adaptive system. This exploration 

wi e preceded by a discussion of more general problems of human 
adaptation. 

The word “adaptation” recalls the processes of biological evolution 
and the classical idea of the survival of the fittest. As applied to the 
human race, therefore, this chapter should be subtitled: 'Tt’ll be the 
death of you.” That gloomy thought is better suited to the discipline 
0 sociology than to the field of behavioral science. A generalization 
derived from studies of adaptive behavior, one of which is a theme of 
t IS paper, is that patterns of action which serve an adaptive purpose 
in one context acquire a sacred quality, and we continue to expect 
these bovine patterns to give milk in environments that provide no 
nourishment to the cow. Unlearning is such an important part of 
the adaptive process that the conditions adequate for its occurrence 
deserve much more study than they have received. “Old theories 
never die: their proponents pass away.” 

Adaptation is the keynote of living systems, and the central theme 
of evolution. Adaptation requires that the organism or organic sys¬ 
tem comprehend its internal state and the state of the external uni¬ 
verse in a strategic way. “Strategic” means that the comprehension 
must be m terms that lead to the specification of action alternatives 
which will enhance the well-being of the comprehending system. The 
notion of strategic comprehension can be applied whether the com¬ 
prehension is unsymbolized, as in the lower organisms, or partly 
symbolized, as in man. 
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Symbolization, or language, is a tremendous evolutionary invention 
to increase the adaptive capacity of a species without requiring further 
genetic change. Before the emergence of man, new adaptive mecha¬ 
nisms of significance had always to be the product of genetic trans- 
formatmns. With man, new comprehensions could be learned and 
transmitted verbally, rendering obsolete the slow, uncertain, and 
clumsy learning by genetic transformation. To put it another way, 
the capacity for deutero-learning was now installed in each repre¬ 
sentative of the race; in most prior species the representatives were 
equipped for proto-learning, the possibility of deutero-learning resid¬ 
ing only in the genetic mechanisms of evolution for the species as a 
whole. 

The usual image for thinking about adaptation is the simple animal 
finding ways to meet its needs from the physical environment, and 
altering the environment in ways that make it a better source of'need 
satisfaction. This can be referred to as ''primary adaptation.” When 
the animal is complex, and when it is in an environment containing 
many other comprehending, acting systems, a much more complex 
model for thinking about adaptation is required. For example, con¬ 
cepts of symbiosis, of organization and specialization, of population 
control, of defense and offense are, so to speak, built into the systems 
of strategic comprehension of the lower organisms as methods for 
resolving problems of mutual adaptation. In the language of this 
chapter, processes of mutual adaptation will be called "secondary.” 

In human affairs, problems of secondary adaptation are baffling. 
The point that patterns which serve us in one context are continued 
in inappropriate contexts holds more firmly for social systems than 
for individuals. As we have increased our knowledge of adaptive 
processes in relation to the physical environment, i.e., primary adap¬ 
tive processes, we have produced new problems of secondary adapta¬ 
tion and aie continuing to use old solutions to social problems whose 
nature has changed. Our systems for managing interdependence 
have become so unreliable that we have little energy available for 
using what we know at the level of primary adaptation. We are in 
competition with one another instead of with nature. We know how 
to produce enough of everything for everybody, and we know how to 
control our population, but we lack the secondary adaptive patterns 
for doing so—and it may be the death of us. 

R & D, or more generally, scientific method, represents the greatest 
human refinement in applying our capacities for strategic comprehen¬ 
sion. The physical sciences are largely devoted to the problems of 
primary adaptation and the social sciences to problems of secondary 
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adaptation. Persons concerned with management of research are 
inevitably concerned with secondary adaptation, too, since the focus 
of their attention is on developing organization for R & D of primary 
adaptive mechanisms. 

Adaptive mechanisms at both the primary and secondary level can 
lose their adaptive character from a number of causes. Illustrations 
of several categories of adaptive malfunctioning at the secondary level 
can be found in any organization or society, but we are interested in 
those found in R & D organizations. 


OBSOLESCENCE 

A pattern may be used in a new context which served an adaptive 
function in a former context. It may be ineffective, or it may even 
make matters worse, when applied in the new context. 

As an example in R & D organizations, consider status and pay. 
The announced purpose of a status system or salary system is to 
motivate the scientist to do his best work. There is a good deal of 
evidence that a scientist does his best work when he becomes almost 
totally preoccupied with a scientific puzzle of his own choosing. 
Instead, we find many scientists who are preoccupied with puzzles 
stemming from the status and salary systems. Some have either 
lost or never developed the capacity for choosing their own puzzles, 
let alone becoming preoccupied with them. They want to know what 
puzzles they are supposed to pretend to be preoccupied with in order 
to get higher status and pay. Whether we choose to regard our status 
and salary systems as obsolete or simply as inadequate adaptive 
mechanisms is not the main point. On the basis of a very small 
survey, it appears that if a really good scientist is asked as to what 
he wants to achieve in the next five years, his answer will deal with 
the research problem on which he is working. If this question is put 
to a mediocre scientist, he is more likely to express the wish to become 
a research associate. Whether the good scientist responds as he does 
because of, or in spite of, the status or salary system is a good ques¬ 
tion. But it is not obvious that the status salary or system helps the 
mediocre scientist to become preoccupied with a research problem. 


CANCELING-OUT 

Two or more adaptive patterns interfere with each other’s function¬ 
ing with resultant confusion, neutralization, or other undesired conse¬ 
quences. 
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Adaptive Organization Structures for R & D Activities 

In research organizations the measures taken to build R & D teams 
often cancel out or are canceled out by efforts to stimulate individual 
achievement. Consider the following mixture of secondary adaptive 
patterns sometimes encountered in research organizations. 

1. Scientific organizational tradition in research. In this tradition, each 
personas colleagues are his competitors, collaborators, and judges. The 
effect is to put the scientist in a rather lonely situation: his contribution 
to knowledge is cleanly defined, and is taken as a measure of his personal 
competence and worth. 

2. Bureaucratic organizational tradition in research. In this tradition persons 
of like specialization are grouped together under a supervisor. The super¬ 
visor is the judge of each scientist's technical performance, the reward 
system is based on rank ordering (or a similar principle), and the scientists 
are in competition with each other for raises and other forms of recognition, 

3. Task-force, team, or project-group tradition in research. The structure in 
this tradition is not as clearly defined as in the other two, but in at least 
some organizations the emphasis is on team-products, creative social 
processes, and mixing of specialists from various disciplines. Individual 
contributions are less recognizable or comparable, and success or failure 
is a group rather than an individual experience. 

The simultaneous existence of all three traditions in a laboratory 
sometimes leads to confusion. In many laboratories, pattern 2 is the 
dominant one, and it frequently cancels out efforts to adopt pattern 3. 


INTENSIFICATION 

Adaptive patterns may be put to intensified use when they fail to 
serve their purposes. 

The recognition that a secondary adaptive pattern is not fulfilling 
its purpose often leads to the expenditure of even more resources in 
trying to make it work. The number of “vicious circles’’ in a society 
is a kind of measure of the extent to which the patterns of secondary 
adaptation are obsolescent, or are canceling each other out, or other¬ 
wise are not functioning adequately. Such a vicious circle is illus¬ 
trated in international armament races. If the present supply of 
armaments does not provide us with security, we produce more arma¬ 
ments, If both sides to the controversy use intensification of this 
adaptive pattern as the route to security, the result is a vicious circle. 
What practices in a research laboratory are subject to intensification 
in this way? One thinks of the numerological theory that adding 
more people will get the job done faster; or of the theory of selection, 
placement, and replacement as the way to get a job done. In one 
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laboratory, the person in charge of systems testing was replaced three 
times. At that point the director put “his very best man” in charge 
of testing. Two months later he was asked how the test division was 
performing. He responded, “Well, wehe beginning to think no one is 
perfect.” The problem could not be solved by replacement, but that 
adaptive pattern continued to be used. 

Efforts to ensure continued support from clients or a parent organi¬ 
zation are often subject to intensification. More and more effort goes 
into the phraseology of letters and reports, the rehearsing or presenta¬ 
tions and the approval of programs, not because a little effort in these 
directions produced favorable results but because it did not. Getting 
messages across to research workers is similarly subject to intensifica¬ 
tion when they do not seem to hear the first time. 


POISONING 

Secondary adaptive patterns employed by one part of a complex 
organism may be poisoned by the secondary adaptive patterns em¬ 
ployed by another. 

Efforts of one part to control another are often met by poisoning. 
A headquarters staff man, who distrusted the quality control reports 
he received from the field laboratories, developed a separate method 
of acquiring data for checking on their accuracy. The field dis¬ 
covered his method and was able to poison the data he used so that 
they conformed to their reports. This is a special case of intensifica¬ 
tion or the vicious circle as well as a case of poisoning: the field was 
able to establish control over the control. 

CONCLUSION 

A final point about inadequate or inappropriate secondary adapta¬ 
tions: They represent fruitless expenditures of energy, time, and 
thought, and leave correspondingly less energy, time, and thought for 
the development of more strategic comprehensions. Worse yet, the 
managers are in a sense victims rather than masters of the malfunc¬ 
tioning secondary adaptive patterns. To illustrate the point: In 
research, creative insight is most likely to be gained when the scientist 
(or group of scientists) is preoccupied with a puzzle of his own choos¬ 
ing. In the field of management, the attractive puzzles are of the 
following type: What are the conditions (and how can they be pro¬ 
vided) under which scientists can become preoccupied with relevant 
puzzles of their own choosing? By and large, the managers them- 
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selves are not operating under conditions which make it easy for them 
to become ^ preoccupied with this puzzle. Like the scientists, their 
preoccupations are quite likely to be with issues of status, security of 
position, advancement in the hierarchy and so forth, and their time 
and energy are likely to be consumed in the maintenance of secondary 
adaptive patterns that are not functioning adequately. 

Is there a way out of this vicious circle? It sounds as though a 
bootstrap operation’’ is needed, a notion that is as improbable as 
perpetual motion. In fact, the way out is simple and, like many 
important discoveries, obvious. It involves the unlearning of some 
adaptive patterns whereby the individual treats his social environment 
(the other members of management) as though it were a part of his 
physical environment. He has adjusted himself to them, and de¬ 
veloped some primary adaptive patterns toward them. He has de¬ 
veloped extraction techniques for mining whatever rewards those 
above him control. His view downwards is often exploitative in the 
same way—he wonders how to use people effectively. 

These primary adaptive patterns of members towards each other 
prevent the development of a more strategic comprehension which 
could lead to a more adequate secondary system. There is, of course, 
a tremendous adaptive potential if the managers’ separate capacities 
for strategic comprehension could be jointly brought to bear on the 
issues. This requires the unlearning of such patterns as withholding 
expressions of certain attitudes, avoiding certain issues, and playing 
it close to the vest for the sake of harmony and friendliness, or with 
the hope of being the winner, or of at least surviving. It requires 
leveling, clearing the air, building trust and confidence, and developing 
objectives to which all can subscribe. It is not easy for a manage¬ 
ment group to undertake such a mission on its own; some help is 
usually needed because unlearning is difficult and people fear the 
consequences of risk-taking in previously forbidden areas. But open¬ 
ness, mutual support, and identification are necessary conditions in a 
management team before its members can become preoccupied with 
the most interesting puzzle in the world—how to develop a secondary 
adaptive system which will facilitate the invention of new primary 
adaptive mechanisms. 
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The Relation of Proposal Effort to Sales, 

Herbert K. Weiss 


‘^There is something fascinating about science. One gets such 
wholesale returns of conjecture out of such a trifling investment of 
fact’^ (Mark Twain, Life on the Mississippi). Mark Twain’s com¬ 
ment is particularly relevant to the analysis of the process of making 
proposals against competition to obtain new business which, in turn, 
provides the funds for making additional proposals. The amount of 
relevant published quantitative data is scant; whatever analyses have 
been done in individual companies are proprietary and not generally 
available. It is still possible, however, to describe the process and to 
insert such data as are available. In this chapter a logical structure 
of the proposal process is developed, and available data are used to 
indicate the form of the basic relationships and to show how the 
analysis may be applied to assist decision making. This chapter is 
an extension of a portion of a paper, “Strategic Planning in an In¬ 
dustry with Rapidly Advancing Technology,” presented by the author 
at the 7th Annual International Meeting of the Institute of Manage¬ 
ment Sciences on October 20, 1960, in New York. 

THE PROPOSAL PROCESS 

The awarding of contracts for the development and production of 
military and space systems in the United States is based upon com¬ 
petitive bidding. Although a company may occasionally receive a 
sole-source award as a result of a unique capability or a proprietary 
development achieved with its own funds, almost all weapon and space 
systems operational or under development today were initiated as the 
result of a series of competitions. The “eliminations” may begin 
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with the selection of several contractors to perform concept studies, 
then a new selection is made (which may he open to new bidders as 
well as winners and losers of the concept investigations) for feasibility 
studies, and so on through development and production contracts. 

It is the puropse of this chapter to analyze the bidding process from 
the bidder’s viewpoint as a problem in allocation of proposal prepara¬ 
tion effort. The elements of the process are simple. At periodic 
intervals (typically, annually with quarterly review and revisiopj, a 
company allocates funds for proposal effort in selected market or 
“product” areas. As a result of prior presentation of company capa¬ 
bility to the “customer” and currently expressed interest m specific 
“product areas,” the company receives invitations to bid on projects 
ranging from study contracts to complete systems development and 
production contracts. From these opportunities the company selects 
some and declines others. It submits proposals in response to the 
selected requests for proposal (RTF’s) in competition with horn 
several to several dozen competitors, depending upon the magnitude 
and kind of effort required. Upon being selected to perform on a 
project, the winning contractor bills the customer for manpower an 
material as direct charges against the contract, for “overhead” charts 
(which include, among other costs, all or part of the costs of making 

new proposals) and, usually, a fee. i i i 

Note that the maintenance of the defense budget at a ^ high leve , 
the growth of the “defense business,” and the adaptation by the 
“defense industry” of procedures developed in nonmilitary 
manufacture and sales have led to the use of terminology that tends 
to obscure the fact that the purpose of all defense expenditures is to 
secure the military strength of the United States. The reader must 
remember that although each “bidder” suboptimizes his effort accord¬ 
ing to his company’s profit or growth objectives, the whole process 
must be interpreted by the bid evaluators in terms of measures of 

national security. (See Chapter 1.) 

This business of getting new business has many ramifications. It 
has associated with it a great deal of folklore well known to those who 
engage in it. This chapter is concerned, however, simply with an 
attempt to describe the structure of the proposal process in a form 
which leads to quantitative measures of its effectiveness, and to means 
for estimating the effect on future company success of current deci¬ 
sions It must be remembered that no analysis can substitute for a 
manager who, through experience, judgment, intuition, and comrnon 
sense weighs the qualitative and quantitative factors in a problem 
and invariably comes up with the best decision. It may be hoped. 
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ScTmanatir^ less 

periect manager to be right more often. 

whltheTth^'^''® i-elationships involved will vary depending upon 

iSer i " P"“® subcontractor, Ld 

whether its interest is in research only or in components or systems 

cernerrth a" This chapter is mainly con- 

in thlfl^ prime contracts, with an interest 

in the full spectam of activities from research to manufacture, 
ine analysis has, as principal objectives: 

1. Describing the structure of the process as a guide to analysis. 

2. Developing admeasure of how well proposal expenditures are being allocated 

No matter how excellent managerial judgment may be, the bidding 
process is essentially probabilistic. Funds are assigned to a proplal 
m the expectation that company sales will result which generate (1) 
enough overhead to support future proposals and insure company 
survival, and (2) product sales and associated fees (or growth Ll 

ass ts' b'thi "oT'f * organizations) to justify the employment of 

S-niS ir’ ’’ “ ” 

Since the maximum proposal effort as measured by the cost of 
proposal preparation which can be charged against sales tends to be 

no«rr to be one of 

positive feedbacks—as sales increase, they provide more funds for 

proposals and hence more opportunities for increased sales. Further¬ 
more, a contract won tends to generate sales from several to 20 years 
wi h corresponding opportunities to win additional contracts to main- 
tam and expand the company’s position. On the other hand, since 
the bid evaluator must consider the bidder’s capacity for performing 
an inhibiting factor on growth is the greater available capacity of a 
company nearing the completion of a contract as compared with one 
m an intensive growth phase, all other factors being equal. These 
and other aspects of the bidding process have been discussed by Fried- 


OUTLINE OF METHOD 


In attempting to quantify the structure of the 
method employed in this chapter is to examine: 


proposal process, the 


1. The availability of opportunities, 

2. The probability of winning as a function of proposal effort and bid value. 
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3. The distribution of sales generated by a winning proposal. 

4. The expected return per dollar invested in proposal effort. 

5. A simple dynamic model of sales/profit relationships. 

6. The variance of predicted performance about the expected value. 

As might be expected, the interpretation of the model developed in 
terms of real life has been hindered by the lack of appropriate data. 
Wherever possible, however, real data have been used to support the 
method. The complete process of model developments and applica¬ 
tion of available data suggest the form in which records on proposal 
effort should be kept to provide an operating tool for decision making. 

Two levels of model building are employed: first, a simple model is 
generated that provides a useful initial measure of proposal effective¬ 
ness. Next, a more detailed model is developed that requires more 
detailed data and yields confidence limits of expected outcomes. 

SIMPLE MODEL 

A first approach to measuring the effectiveness of proposal effort is 
based on the following minimum set of data: 

1. Annual sales. 

2. Annual expenditures for proposals. 

3. Fraction of annual sales generated by follow-on sales of current product 
lines. 

4. Fraction of proposal effort devoted to new products. 

It is desirable to have the data subdivided by product type. 

A cursory examination of actual records indicates that in military 
system contracting the cost of obtaining follow-on contracts, com¬ 
pared with new product efforts, is a comparatively small fraction of 
total proposal effort; furthermore, the probability of success of such 
effort is comparatively high. We therefore direct most of our atten¬ 
tion to the new contract area. 

Again, by analyzing actual data,^ it has been noted that, for the 
first 2 or 3 years of a contract’s history, sales tend to grow in an ex¬ 
ponential fashion; and if the examination is restricted to a particular 
system, a sales pattern can be drawn, assuming that the program con¬ 
tinues successfully to completion. Figure 1 shows a typical pattern. 

^The author is indebted to personnel at Aeronutronic and, in particular, to 
Mr. Steig Gavelin, for making available to him numerical records which served 
as a reference against which the analytic expressions of this chapter could 
be tested. 
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Some judgment is involved in selecting an appropriate pattern; for 
example, a second-generation weapon system will have a more con¬ 
densed time pattern than a first-generation system (Titan vs. Atlas) 
and an earlier initial rise; a space vehicle contract will not ordinarily 
have a quantity “production” phase. Some study-type contracts may 
also, from the beginning, be recognized as having no follow-on pros¬ 
pects; it may be desired to undertake them, nevertheless, for the pur¬ 
pose of developing capability in advanced techniques. 

It must be noted that Figure 1 represents “sales” associated with 
a typical program which continues to completion in a normal fashion. 
In using a curve such as Figure 1 for forecasting, it must be discounted 
for the ever existing possibility of program curtailment or cancella¬ 
tion. The appropriate corrections are discussed later under “Sales 
Forecasting.” 

As a system progresses through the various phases of Figure 1, the 
kinds of personnel and facilities employed to execute its requirements 
change. This requires the internal allocation and reallocation of 
analytical, research engineering, design, and manufacturing types of 
personnel—activities which will not be discussed here (see Chapter 5). 
The complex of effort generates charges which are here called “sales.” 

The growth of sales noted has been determined from a limited 
amount of actual sales data and for a particular system; and con¬ 
sidering only continuing programs, the ratio of sales in year n 1 
to sales in year n plots against n, as shown in Figure 2. The range 
of ratios for the small sample is shown, as is the same ratio derived 



FIGURE 1. 


Weapon system sales. 
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FIGURE 2. Average sales ratios In successive years for continuing programs. 

from the work of Dean and Sengupta (Ref. 1), who indicate that the 
sales curve of a class of products may be represented by: 

S{t) = hee-'“ 

a = 2.01 6 = 1.11 

Note that there is good agreement between the actual data and the 
Dean-Sengupta formula with the above parameters for the first three 
years, but that in the class of effort represented by the data there is 
a tendency for growth to continue for a longer time than given by the 
particular a, b indicated. Other values of a and b would bring the 
formula into agreement with the present data. Additional distribu¬ 
tion of effort data has been generated by SCARDE (Study Commit¬ 
tee for Research, Development, and Engineering). (Refs. 6, 11, 12.) 

Next, although the proposal effort is a discontinuous one, involving 
preparation and submittal of a number of proposals of varying bid 
value and cost, it will be approximated by a continuous process. 
Symbolically; 

S^t) ^ P{t - T) U{T) dT 

where S(t) =- sales rate at time t 

pit) = proposal expenditure rate at time t 

U(T) = a distribution function that describes how the expected 
sales generated by a single dollar of proposal effort are 
distributed in time 

Defining: 

A = p U{T) dT 

where A is the total expected dollar of sales generated per dollar of 
proposal effort. 


X Showing range and weighted average 
^Dean-Sengupta 


2/1 


3/2 4/3 

(t + l)/t 
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Stolze (Ref. 2) has discussed problems in measuring effectiveness 
of rnilita^ marketing effort, and defines “bid effectiveness” as the 
ratio of dollars of business to the engineering cost of acquiring this 
parameter A is thus analogous to Stolze’s index of 
bid effectiveness. Although Stolze states that the examples cited 
m his paper are fictitious, it may be noted that he gives a typical bid 
effectiveness ratio as 62. 

If proposal and sales data are aggregated by full years, the integral 
equation for S(t) may be approximated by; 

S(l) = 2P(t - j) U(j) 

where t is in integral years, and ; = 0,1, • • • t. 

^ Straightforward methods, given 

% f '‘of f ^ ^ proposal effort. Johnson and Turner 

(Ref. 3) have described how to do this in a related application. 

The author performed a similar computation on complete sales and 
proposal data for a large operation, involving a heterogeneous mixture 
01 types of contracts, and assuming A to be a constant. It was how¬ 
ever required that V{T) be a smooth function. Figure 3 shows the 
resulting weighting function U(T). More detailed examination of the 
data indicated, however, that the weighting function and, in particular 
its initial slope {T^2): ’ 

1. varied widely among the “product lines” comprising the aggregate; 

■ - ad a, marked trend with time in certain product lines, showing a con- 
sistent rate of change of proposal efficiency. 



FIGURE 3. Weighting function. 
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Interest in that portion of the analysis then shifted to a further de¬ 
composition of the factors comprising the weighting function U{T). 
It is convenient to write: 

^ cl>(T) w{T) 

U(T) = ^ 7 / ^ . 

4 >(T)w(T)dT 

where w{T) is the distribution of R & D contract expenditures curve 
of Figure 1 normalized, so that 

w{T) dT = 1.0 

where <^{T) is the probability that a program will survive from initia¬ 
tion to time F; A = • • •) are the total expected dollars of 

return in sales per dollar expended of proposal effort. This m|ay be 
a function of the time t at which a proposal is made, the size of the 
company iS, the class of work being proposed on C, whether the 
market is growing or contracting, etc. 

Once a program is under way, with an initial contract, it niay be 
considered subject to attrition similar to the actuarial force of mor¬ 
tality.” Figure 4 shows a hypothetical shape for this function 
where piy) dy is the conditional probability that, if a program sur- 
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vives to an age of y years, it will be terminated in the next infinitesi¬ 
mal time period dy. 

Then the probability that the program survives to a time T is 


<t>{T) ~ f] [1 - p{y-) Ayy] 

3 

HT) = exp [- f^p(y) dy] 

A typical curve showing the probability that a program survives 
to specified ages from “birth” is shown in Figure 5. 

The fact that infant mortality of programs is much higher than 
middle-aged mortality means that 

1. A program that has been under way for a few years is more likely to sur- 
Vive another year than a new program. This is shown in Figure 6. 

The expected value of total future sales generated by a program increases 
as a program surmounts successive initial hazards and does not begin to 
decrease until obsolescence causes it to be supplanted by an entirely new 



FIGURE 6. Probability that program survives additional years as function of age. 
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system. This increase and decrease are shown in Figure 7. Clearly a 
program must not be proposed unless the expected profit for the t = 0 
point is positive. On the other hand, the shape of the sales expectation 
curve of Figure 7 shows decisively why many companies engage in cost 
participation, waiving of fee, and other tactics in the first stages of a pro¬ 
gram to increase the probability of survival to the later, more remunera¬ 
tive, and less risky phases. 

Some data has been obtained (Ref. 4) roughly in support of the 
function shown in Figure 6 . Figure 8 has been plotted for a large 
number of missile programs, showing the funds expended and the dura¬ 
tion of the program to the date of cancellation, termination, or re¬ 
direction. It may be noted from this figure that expenditures (hence, 



FIGURE 7. Expected total future sales as function of program age. 


sales) associated with these R & P programs at their end dates tend 
to increase exponentially with the duration of the program. (Of 
course, the scatter is very large because the programs ranged from 
small air-to-air missiles to the intercontinental Navaho.) ^ 

More programs were canceled in their first 6 years of life than aftei 
6 years as the following table dernonstrates, , 

Age of Program (years) Number Canceled 

0-2 ^ ■ .^ 7 

2-4 ' 9 

4-6 8 

6-8 5 

8-10 1 

10-12 4 

12-14 ± 

Total 38 
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Program duration (years) 

FIGURE 8. Guided missile programs canceled, terminated, or reoriented, 


Since this table does not include a very large number of study and 
feasibility programs which never survived to be dignified by project 
status it is clear that the initial shape of the curve shown in Figure 4 
IS roughly correct. 

As shown in the Appendix, if A can be assumed to be a constant, 
the proposal effort required in the steady state to secure a specified 
company growth rate is given approximately by 


P(t) ^ 

S(t) ~ A 


where T„ = ^at value of T for which ./.(T) w(T) has a maximum 
(provided that Tm > 0 ) 

^ 7 sales to preceding year’s sales 

w ’ 70, and R ~ 1.2 (20 percent growth per year), 
~ 3 percent, i.e., 3 percent of sales must be devoted to proposal 
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effort. Furthermore, if the company overhead structure will support 
some maximum ratio of proposal rate to sales rate the company 
must achieve 

A\m > 1.0 

to hold its sales level constant. 

Finally, if a choice must be made between increasing proposal effort 
above the maximum chargeable against overhead at the expense of 
profit, and an alternative investment of profit yielding an interest 
rate p is available, a simple profit model (as shown in the Appendix) 
requires that approximately 

A(po + Am) > 

for the present profit to be diverted to present proposal effort. Here 
is profit as a fraction of sales when no profit is reinvested in pro¬ 
posal effort and is a constant, 2 > > 1. 

Since there appears to be a fair amount of stability in the program 
effort distribution function w{T), whereas the survival probabilities 
4>{T) are largely beyond the control of the contractor once the pro¬ 
gram is under way, emphasis in evaluating proposal performance is 
focused on the coefficient A. A measure of A is the new sales gen¬ 
erated in each year divided by the proposal effort in that year, with 
the ratio taken by program class. From this ratio, A itself can be 
computed on a continuing basis, by using typical w{T) and (l>{T) 
functions for the program class, and estimates kept up to date on 
whether the maintenance of the program line is expected to be, suc¬ 
cessful. 

Effect of R & D on Proposal Effectiveness 

As is well known, one way of improving a company’s competitive 
position is to engage in research supporting the product area of com¬ 
pany interest. From research comes new information which can serve 
as the basis for new products or major improvements in current prod¬ 
uct lines. A company rich in proprietary resources generated by re¬ 
search may drastically reduce its proposal effort since its competitive 
advantage is great. 

Research in defense product areas may be company-supported, in 
which case from a half to all of its costs represent potential profit re¬ 
investment, with the remainder adding to overhead. It may be done 
under government contract, in which case the results are available 
after some time lag to competitors. Whichever way it is done, there 
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is a substantial time lag between the decision to allocate funds to 
research and the realization of new sales. 

The dynamic relationships between research investment and sales 
are not known at all quantitatively, although some data are beginning 
to be available (Ref. 16) which can serve as the basis for model con¬ 
struction. Hence, research investment will not be discussed in this 
chapter. A possible extension of the methods discussed here is, how¬ 
ever, to consider that the effectiveness of a proposal effort is condi¬ 
tioned by past company research. Symbolically we have, as before, 

S(t) = f‘p(t - T) a(t - T) U{T) dT 
where we now make 

a{t) = R(t — u) h{u) du -f ao(t) 

where R{t) = rate of investment in research at time t 

h{u) = a weighting function describing the rate at which 
research investment affects proposal investment effec¬ 
tiveness 

ao{t) = the value of a{t) if no supporting research is performed 
Unfortunately, no data are at hand to estimate /i(w), although a 
mean time lag of from 4 to 8 years between expenditure of a research 
dollar and effect on sales is reasonable in some industries (Ref. 1). 

Sales Forecasting 

The expressions generated thus far may be used to construct a sales 
forecast based upon the future potential of current contracts and the 
possibility of obtaining new contracts. 

In forecasting future sales on current contracts in the rth year, a 
suggested function is (for the ;th program, assuming it to be k years 
old in year t) .. .. 


rv / . N « , V '^(k + t) 

Sjkit + t) = Sjk{t) exp 



p{y) dy 


By relating future sales to the present position of the program 
along its life curve w{k), past errors of estimation are removed. The 
use of the exponential to include the chances that the program will 
come to an untimely end provides a more conservative and unbiased 
estimate than is usual in extrapolating current contracts by “judg¬ 
ment.’’ 

It is sometimes possible to combine sales under a number of con¬ 
tracts which originated in the same past year as “;-year-old money” 
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and project their future potential as a block. One has for total ex¬ 
pected future sales: 

S{t + ^ ^ Sj,(t + t) 

} k 

This expression gives the future sales of current contracts; the earlier 
expression, computed with current estimates of A, provides an esti¬ 
mate of new sales as a function of the rate of proposal effort P(0- 
The sum can be used to determine what level of proposal effort should 
be scheduled in the future. 

MORE DETAILED MODEL 

The simple model of the bidding process thus far presented provides 
a measure of bid effectiveness and a method for sales forecasting. 
We shall now sketch a more detailed model which recognizes that bids 
are made at discrete times, and that they vary in size, cost, and 
probability of winning. 

Opportunities to Bid 

A company's growth is limited by the size of the ''market area" it 
has chosen to penetrate as well as by the actions of its competitors. 
The "defense market" has many of the characteristics of the commer¬ 
cial market. Growing demand for a particular product creates op¬ 
portunities for new companies to enter the market; lessening demand 
squeezes out the less effective producers. A characteristic peculiar to 
the defense market is the very long period of time over which funds 
are committed to a single producer. In a commercial product line, 
individuals may shift from one make of automobile or washing ma¬ 
chine to another and back in a few years' time; the B-52 bomber pro¬ 
gram continued for over a decade without major competition (al¬ 
though intensive competitions for its successor took place; the B-70, if 
procured, could have a similar program life). 

This "budget momentum" associated with going programs is well 
known. Steiner (Ref. 14) has described how one may estimate the 
extent to which future space and security funds are already committed 
to known programs (and contractors). The subcontractor intrastruc¬ 
ture is established later in a program's life; once established, it has a 
similar momentum. 

Suppose, for example, that one considers federal expenditures for 
guided missiles. Total funds available in 1961 were of the order of 
7 billion dollars. Almost all of these dollars were, however, expended 
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FIGURE 9. Annual expenditures for surface-to-surface missiles showing estimated 
year in which proiects originated. 


against programs initiated in earlier years. Figure 9 shows total ex¬ 
penditures for surface-to-surface guided missiles, with a rough guess 
as to the years in which the programs were initiated. 

A more detailed examination was made of the composition of the 
Air Force RDT and E budget for 1962 as proposed in the hearings on 
the budget (Ref. 13). Of about 2 billion dollars in RDT and E, ap¬ 
proximately 0.9 billion dollars were for systemlike developments, with 
0.3 billion dollars for basic and applied research. Fifteen identifiable 
programs (Samos, Midas, STOL, etc.,) plus unidentified studies 
(5,000,000 dollars) totaled 890,000,000 dollars. The distribution of 
dollars by the estimated age of the program was as follows: 


Program Age (years) 

Percent of Dollars 

No, of Programs 

Over 6 

8 

5 

5 

12 

2 

4 

33 

2 

3 

44 

5 

2 

3 

2 

1 

Less than 1 

? 


r 
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From this table, one notes the uneven starting rate of major new 
programs (five in one year, compared with two each in three other 
years) and the growth in expenditures with program age. It may be 
noted that, if it were not for major external shocks applied to the 
weapons phasing problem, at a level budget rate, the annual distribu¬ 
tion of funds among research, development, production, and operating 
costs would resemble the distribution of funds with program life (plus 
operating costs) as indicated in Figure 1, averaged over all types of 
weapon systems. An approach to this type of program analysis has 
been presented elsewhere by the author (Ref. 7). 

Assuming, then, that a company has developed a competence in a 
selected area (we shall not discuss here how the area is to be selected), 
it receives opportunities to propose on studies, research and explora¬ 
tory investigation, system feasibility examination, and component and 
systems development and production. The bid values on most of these 
opportunities will be small. In 1961, for example, out of 423,000,000 
dollars placed in private industry by NASA, 250 contracts accounted 
for 292,000,000 dollars, 1,005 awards for an additional 88,000,000 dol¬ 
lars, with the remainder in awards of less than 25,000 dollars (Ref. 
8). ' Thus, most of the opportunities received by a contractor will be 
small, but they must be carefully selected for growth into larger pro¬ 
grams or for building the capability for the less frequent major pro- 

posals. ^ /T-» <? 

As is well known, and has been pointed out by Stolze (Ref. 2), there 

is a seasonal variation in the arrival of requests for proposal which is 
keyed to the budget cycle. Internal company planning allows the 
proposal effort to be phased to this variation. 

To show the range of bid values, the distribution for one year of a 
company’s operation was computed and is exhibited in Figure 10. 
The few large bids accounted for most of the total bid value, as evi- 



figure 10. Distribution of bid values. 
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FIGURE 11, Probability of successful 
fidence bands. 


bid as function of bid value showing 50% 


con- 


denced by the position of the mean. Most of the proposals were for 
much smaller contracts. The numerical values of the abscissa are 
omitted since the scale will vary widely across companies, depending 
upon company interests and estimates of its capability; the logarith¬ 
mic-normal shape of the curve is, however, notable. The lognormal 
distribution has been discussed by Allais (Ref. 10), among others. 
The mean bid value v is given in terms of its median M and the 
variance of its logarithm by: 

V = 

and so the mean value will always be larger than the median as 
noted in the figure. ’ 

In this particular case, distribution of opportunities selected for bid 
was similar to that of opportunities (i.e., many small opportunities 
and few large ones), and is probably typical of the industry. Since 
competition will be intense for major opportunities, one may also ex¬ 
pect the probability of winning to decrease with bid value. Figure 11 
shows probability of winning, with 50 percent confidence limits, based 
on a substantial number of proposals. Again, since the actual values 
will vary widely across companies, they are omitted. It appears, 
however, that probability of winning can be expressed as: 

Vw = exp (-aiy“ 2 ) < 1.0 

Then the expected return per proposal is: 
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which has a maximum, at 


However, the cost of making a proposal increases with the bid value. 
A proposal for a small research study may cost 1,000 dollars or less. 
The preproposal and proposal effort for a program such as Apollo or 
Minuteman could be three orders of magnitude greater; and, in fact, 
the total expenditure by industry for proposal effort in a major com¬ 
petition has been itself a matter of concern and analysis by the 
contracting agencies. 

Again, examination of data indicates that although there is wide 
variance (caused in part by variation in time to prepare proposals) 
in cost of a proposal, the effort can on the average be related to bid 
value simply as 

c = hiv^^ 

where the coefficient depends on the type of system and 

0 <h2< 1.0 

The expected return per dollar of proposal effort, v^, is then maxi¬ 
mized for 


CllCi2 

and 

Vr 

For one set of data analyzed 

Vr 1 
Vm 8 

so that the maximum return per dollar expended occurs for a much 
smaller bid than that for which the rnaximum return per proposal 
occurs. 

In expressing probability of winning as a function of bid value, 
computing best estimates from existing data, and then applying the 
parameters to forecasts of future sales, it is necessary to recognize 
the difference between, the particular task being proposed on and 
possible future follow-on work on the same program. 

In many cases major proposals represent proposals to execute de¬ 
velopment and production on a program which has already passed the 
preliminary study and feasibility obstacles of Figure 4. The proba- 
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bility that the program will continue and generate follow-on work is 
very high, and so expected future sales on the average may increase 
more rapidly beyond the magnitude of the work initially bid on. In 
systems work, therefore, maximum expected return per dollar in¬ 
vested over the possible program life may be attained at a higher i; 
than given by the preceding expressions. 

In this chapter, no discussion has been made of the variation in 
probability of winning as a function of the bid price for a given job. 
The price a company bids depends upon its assessment of the direct 
costs of doing the job plus its overhead and fee structure. Although 
the probability of winning is certainly influenced by the size of the bid 
compared with that of the competition, the author has not yet been 
able to develop a relationship for this parameter. Friedman (Ref. 
5) has discussed this aspect of bidding comprehensively. Similarly, 
the amount of effort spent on a proposal must affect its probability of 
success; again, this influence has not yet been isolated. 

Variance of Estimates 

The more detailed model developed in the foregoing allows both 
the expected value of future sales and the variance about the mean to 
be computed. As developed in the Appendix, it is shown that, if a 
speciflc mean value of sales is set as a future objective, the variance 
about this mean is less if it is planned to be obtained as the result of 
a large number of small contracts rather than of a small number of 
large contracts. This, of course, agrees with common sense. Con¬ 
sidering the rate of availability of opportunities, however, very high 
sales levels can be attained only by the acquisition of large contracts. 

As more data accumulate, it should be possible to indicate the con¬ 
fidence with which various levels of future sales can be attained. A 
typical choice might be as shown in the following table. 



High-Risk Plan, 
Large Proposals 
(Million of dollars) 

Low-Risk Plan, 
Medium-Sized Proposals 
(Million of dollars) 

Expected sales rate in 

5 years 

200 

50 

Sales rate expected to be 
exceeded with 90 
percent probability 

30 

45 

Sales rate expected to be 
exceeded with 10 per¬ 
cent probability 

300 

55 
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CONCLUSION 

A logical structure has been constructed for the process of getting 
new business by making proposals against competition. It has been 
possible to indicate the functional form of some of the relationships 
based on actual data. The model also shows the kinds of data which 
should be accumulated, analyzed, and estimated to obtain and im¬ 
prove estimates of business success. 

A central and important index which can fairly readily be obtained 
is the new business received each year divided by the cost of obtain¬ 
ing that business, for each product area. This index contains the 
probability of winning against competition, perhaps the most sensitive 
determinant of over-all success. Combined with the growth rate of 
projects in house (a more stable function) and the probability of 
termination of going contracts (an external influence), estimates can 
be made of the total dollar return per dollar spent in getting new 
business. These results, inserted in a simple financial model, allow 
continuing forecasts of the probability of success in each product line. 


APPENDIX 


Assume that sales rate S{t) can be represented as a linear function of 
proposal rate P{t) by 

A r P(t - T) 4>{T) w{T) dT 

-7- -.— ' ( 1 ) 

J 4>{T)w{T)dT 


where *S(0) = 0, t <0, A is total dollars of sales generated by a dollar spent 
on proposal effort, and w{T) is a weighting function of the general form 


such that 


kmk—l—aT 

= m 

: (2) 

P w{T) dT = l.<i 

(3) 


Also assume that ^(T), the probability that a program will survive for a 
time r, can be written as 

4,{T) = (4) 


More complicated functions for 0can be handled in a similar way or approxi¬ 
mated as 




(5) 
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The expression 

w{T) 4>{T) 


has a maximum at 


k - 1 
(2 4 “ 


(6) 


First, consider a “growth company” with increasing sales. Let proposal 
effort increase at an exponential rate: 

Pit) = PiO)e^^ (7) 

Taking Laplace transforms of Eq. 1: 

(s + a + h)^is - /3) ^ ^ 

We are interested only in the “steady-state” solution after the terms in 
g-(a+&)# have become negligible. Then: 


Sit) ^ Ae^\a b)^ 

F(0) ia + b -t- /3)^ 

[1 + + b)f _ [1 4- (/3f - 1)]^ 


Sit) a 

For k> 2, we have that, 


Pit) 


JTr 


Sit) A 

If R is the sales ratio in successive 3 ^ears 


For 


P{t) R'^’ 
Sit) ~ A 


(9) 

( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 

( 12 ) 


Tm = i years A = 140 
The approximate values of P/S are as follows: 


R P/S (percent) 


1.0 

0.7 

1.2 

1.5 

1.4 

2.8 

1.6 

4.9 

1.8 

7.8 

2.0 

11.2 


1 
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Next, consider the expected sales performance of a company when the pro¬ 
posal expenditure rate is held at a constant fraction of sales, 


P{t) = \S{t) -f P(0) (13) 

where P(0) is here assumed to be the proposal expenditure rate over a very 
short interval of time at t = 0. 

Again employing Laplace transforms. 


where w{s) 
Then 


S(s) 

£lw(t) 0(0]. 


P(0) w(s) 
[1 — Xui(s)] 


S(s) ^ Ac’’ 

P(0) [(s + c)*^ - 


a -\- h 


and by inspection, using the Laplace limit theorem, 


(14) 


(15) 


lim S{t) = 00 , XA > 1.0 

i—> 00 

= 0, XA < 1.0 

= P(0) ~ 

k 

= P(0) A (1 - fc-i), \A = 1.0 (16) 

m 

The denominator of Eq. 15 is of the form a” —- b'^ which is known to have 
a factor a — b. Hence, for XA > 1.0, the single exponential term in S{t) 
which does not decay with time is 

which describes the rate of sales growth. Now in practice there is another 
constraint on the availability of proposal opportunities; hence these simple 
expressions are an oversimplification for large S(t). However, Eq. 17 may 
be considered indicative for fractional penetrations of a market. 

Simple Profit Model 

Suppose that it is possible to realize a profit Po ^ ^ fraction of sales. 
Then profit rate in dollars F{t) is: 

. F{t) = po S(t) (18) 

There is some approximate maximum fraction of sales which can be assigned 
to proposals without reducing profit. Let this fraction be X„^. It may be 
decided to increase proposal effort to X,^ + A at the expense of profit. Then 

F(.t) = (po - A) S(J) (19) 
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Also, let us consider a simple model in which the proposal effort is got under 
way at time 0 by investment Pq and that 5(0) = 0. 

Future profit is discounted by the average interest rate p available from 
alternate investments. Then the present value of the operation V is where 

r = (po - A) S^Oe-"’ dt - Po (20) 

By recognizing Eq. 20 as a Laplace transform, we may write immediately: 

V_ _ (po - A) 

Po (H - A\^ - AA) - 1.0 

where 

By differentiating with respect to A, we find that it is desirable to reinvest 
profit in proposals as long as: 

MPo + Xm) > ^ < Po 

The logic of this inequality is evident by comparing the terms with Eq. 17 
Even though AXm may be less than 1.0 (and hence prevent growth without 
reinvestment of profit), there is enough reserve in profit to produce an ex¬ 
ponential growth if it is diverted; as long as the growth rate is larger than p 
profit margin in dollars over the alternate investment will increase indefinitely 
(subject to limits not expressed by this simple model). 

The corresponding criterion for no reinvestment of profit indicates that 
the operation is desirable if 

AXm + Po > ^1 + (24) 

Variance of Estimates 

At this point we summarize some of the useful relations involving char¬ 
acteristic functions. Let p{x) dx be the probability density function of a 
continuous distribution. Then the characteristic function is 


x(s) = e"®"" p(x) dx 

(25) 

or if X takes on only discrete values Xj: 


x(«) = ^c“".P(x,) 

(26) 

J 

The probability density function is obtained from the characteristic function 


by: 


( 21 ) 

( 22 ) 


v{x) = (2jr) 1 e x(s) ds 


(27) 
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The characteristic function of the sum of a number of independent variables 
is equal to the product of the individual characteristic functions. 

Finally, given the characteristic function, the mean /z and the variance 
about the mean are obtained simply from the relations: 

M = ^£lnx(0) (28) 

In x(0) (29) 

To estimate the sales rate at time T in the future, make the following 
assumptions: 

1. Proposal opportunities are selected at a mean rate v{t) which maj?' vary 
seasonally with time; the probability that a proposal is made in time dt 
is assumed independent of when any other proposal is made. 

2. Each proposal bid value is assumed drawn at random from a population 
with probability density function p{v); the associated probability of 
winning is 

3. If a contract is won at time t, it has a probability 

(t>(T - 0 = exp p{y) dy^ (30) 

of surviving to T. 

4. If the contract survives to T, it generates a sales rate vw{T — t). 

Consider the characteristic function describing the sales generated by a 
contract originating in time-value increment dv dt. This is 

{ v{v) v{t) dv dt v^{v) 4>{T - | _j_ ^ ^ dv dt + 1 (31) 

_ (v, t)dvdt ( 32 ) 

Now, thanks to the assumptions that sales rates generated by successive dv 
and dt increments are independent, the characteristic function of total sales 
is obtained by multiplying the individual characteristic functions. However, 
because of the exponential form of Eq. 32, this is equivalent to integrating 
the exponent over v and t, i.e,, 

^ 5 ( 5 ) = exp fo^ 0^) 

Note that the expected number of contracts won in T and surviving to T is: 

-E'W = Kt) 4>{T - t) dt p{v) p^(v) dv (34) 

The expected bid value won is 

E(v) = vp{v) p„{v) dv 


(35) 
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The expected value of the square of bid value is: 


p(v) Vwiv) dv 

(36) 

Also let, 


Ui(T) = U v{t) w{T - t) 4>iT - t) dt 

(37) 

UiiT) = IJ KO w\T - t) 4>(T - t) dt 

(38) 

We have, then, by applying Eqs. 28 and 29 to Eq. 33: 


M = E(v) UiiT) 

(39) 

= Eiv"^) UiiT) 

(40) 

To obtain a rough idea of how large the variance is likely to be, assume that 
T is large enough so that the limit in the U integrals may be replaced by 
infinity, and that v is constant. Then, for the weighting functions given by 

Eqs. 2 and 4: 


" (3 

(41) 

a2k 

(42) 


where m — k — 1 and C is the binominal coefficient. 

Next, assume that all proposals are for the same bid value v 
Cp. Then, the rate of proposal expenditure is 

and each costs 

P{i) = vCj, 

(43) 

and 


■40 

HO 

8 

"a 

11 

(44) 

II 

(45) 

whence 


{ji= PA 

(46) 

, P^!>C‘(ac)*= 

(a + 

(47) 


For a given mean set as an objective, therefore, the variance is smaller if 
it is planned to achieve the objective by a large number of small contracts 
rather than a small number of large contracts. 


Variance of Sales Forecast for Current Contracts 

It is assumed that to begin with one has for each current contract a 
weighting function wiT) and a mortality function p{y), as described in the 
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main text of this chapter. As a minimum, one can assume a w(r) based on 
the cost/time schedule on which the contract is operating, mth ^ coiteorvative 
total production run based on a minimum estimate of customer need . 
viv) can in the absence of better information, be taken as a constant, but 
£uld never be taken to exceed 80 percent survival probability per year. 
Then as described earlier, for the jth contract of age k, 


where 


Sjkit -t- r) = G(i, k, t, t) 4,ik, r) 

(48) 

Sih{t) w{k -t- r) 

*■") =- 

(49) 

r) = exp [ - Viv) ^y\ 

(50) 

function for the jth contract is 


Xo,h{s) = ^ {1 - <j>) 

(51) 


(52) 


Sales in year t + r equal the sum of sales on all contracts; hence, the char- 
LteLtic function of total sales is the product of the individual characteristic 

functions: 

Xi(s) = n Xj,)i(s) 

Whence, by applying Eqs. 28 and 29, the expected sales are 

S{t + T) = '^G4> 

j,k 

and the variance about the mean is 

<r^(t + t) — ^ “ 4>) 
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Development Evaluation and Specification 
Modification, Raoul J. Freeman 


The advent of PERT has filled a great need in the area of deyelop- 
ment management and control (see Chapter 4). However, the full 
impact and usefulness of such network techniques will not fully be felt 
until cost, reliability, and specification (specs) changes are in¬ 
corporated into the sphere of analysis, t This chapter is concerned 
with the subject of specs changes, and an analytic system designed 
to handle this concept is outlined in the following. 

DESM (Development Evaluation and Specs Modification System) 
is a planning and control tool which relates a generalized network 
development scheduling scheme to a statistically designed hardware 
testing program. The results of the latter are fed back to determine 
possible specs changes in the hardware, development “time sayings,” 
and the critical path of the network. These, in turn, influence the 
further design and nature of the testing program. 

This system will tend to reduce “overdesign” and development- 
production time, assuming that desired performance is attained. It 
will give management and engineers a display device for observing 
proposed specs changes and their effects. Furthermore, the system 
will serve as an integrator to bring design, fabrication, and testing 
into an over-all optimization scheme. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

Consider the manufacturing stage in the development of a hardware 
system. Specifications have been set, plans have been drawn, and 

239 
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fundamental technological feasibility has been established. Various 
component parts of the system must be manufactured, assembled, 
nd tested. Some of the manufacturing processes are intricate, 
so that instead of specified design characteristics a component 
will have actual values which may be at some disparity with the 
esired values. There is only limited infomation available about 
the statistical nature of this disparity. The system, being composed 
o numeioiw component parts, comes to the testing or firing line 
wi actual characteristics on many components being different 

problem is to determine whether the 
differences of actual measurements and specifications for various 

t^systei^ test performance of 

asstm^diagram has been drawn up showing the fabrication and 
assenffily process of the entire system. However, unlike the usual 
PERT diagram, this is a generalized network representation showing a 
1 elationship between time and specifications on every activity. For ex¬ 
ample, if a component has certain specifications, our knowledge of the 
characteristics of the fabricating process permits us to determine that 
on the average not inore than, say, one out of three produced parts 
ill meet these specifications. Rework or discard is then necessary 

s°om!wh r+h ^ 'T’ specifications were loosened 

soinewhat, then perhaps two out of three might be acceptable at the 

rst inspection. There are limitations on the amount of money and 
facilities that are available for production of these components In 
the short run, improvement of the manufacturing process is too time- 
consuming a proposition to consider. Thus, the question is whether 
or not the specifications can be relaxed without impairing the per- 
formance of the entire system. This question may occur in many 
system components. 


The relating of test performance data to specific causes is difficult 
However, attributing a certain test performance to one of a known 
selected group of causes is a feasible proposition. Then by utilizing 
statistical techniques in the testing (given a series of items to be 
tested each with a certain set of measurements and deviations from 
specifications), some stochastic information can be obtained from the 
technological results. The information thus derived is fed back into 
^ e design system so as to relax the specs on some components This 
IS done so as to arrive at a production plan which will yield specified 
technical performance and still be accomplished in an acceptable 
period of time. 
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THE DESMS MODEL 
Generalized Network System 

To view an activity as “given” and then obtain time estimates for 
its completion is a somewhat oversimplified viewpoint for the techno¬ 
logical problem described in the foregoing. It seems more realistic to 
view an activity as consisting of some work which can be done accord¬ 
ing to various specifications. Let us consider three categories of 
specifications—acceptable rigid, acceptable nonrigid, and unaccepta¬ 
ble. Field data indicate that a sufficient number of the produced 
parts is usually in the two “acceptable” categories. If such a suf¬ 
ficient acceptability fraction is not achieved, then the manufacturing 
process must be investigated. Of the ones which fall into the accepta¬ 
ble ranges, the largest number are usually acceptable nonrigid. The 
latter category, in essence, means that it is worth while to use the 
component in question, but that it does not come up to design specifi¬ 
cations. The dividing line between acceptable rigid and acceptable 
nonrigid at the beginning of a project is provided by the design engi¬ 
neers, and is later modified as a result of the testing program de¬ 
scribed in the following. Of course, any items which can be altered 
in a short period of time so as to be classified in the acceptable rigid 
class are so altered. 

From the actual measurements made on finished components, one 
can estimate the percentage of completed items which a priori fall 
into the acceptable rigid category, and therefrom calculate the pro¬ 
duction time per acceptable rigid unit. Furthermore, it is possible 
to estimate how much this production time would be reduced by 
reducing the aceptable rigid level. Thus, a large gain in time in 
such an instance would make it advisable,to determine, via the testing 
lines, the technical effects upon the entire system of such changes. 
This can be done by suitable statistical design and decision techniques 
on the testing line. 

The network is “given” in the sense that the diagram of events is 
specified. However, each activity has a “specification-time” trade-off 
function attached to it. The production time estimates are based on 
the early models that have already been fabricated and on the 
opinions of the supervisors of the activities. Unlike PERT, only one 
estimate is made per performance level, and thus the PERT proba¬ 
bility ideas are not used. The network that is finally derived is 
really a generalized “technological” version of critical path planning. 
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Cost considerations are not explicitly considered, but the model could 
be expanded to include them. 

At the beginning of a project, the network scheme described here 
can be used like any other network device to identify the critical path, 
to set starting dates for certain activities, etc. However, the real 
° comes into play after the system tests have 


Statistical Testing Program 

A series of finished models of the system, whose components have 
certam measurements which may be at some variance with design 
specifications, are tested and their performance characteristics noted 
this information yields statistically valid conclusions about com¬ 
ponent and system interaction. However, the network model de¬ 
scribed m the foregoing now gives a value function to the information 
that IS derivable. For, if there are any large gains in time available 
prough small specs changes via the “time-performance” functions of 
individual parts, then a statistical testing program designed to find the 
sensitivity of the system performance to changes in the technical 
specificataons for these individual components is of quite some impor¬ 
tance. However, it is truly of high value in time-savings potential 
only if the component lies on the critical path of the network A 
production time reduction on a high-slack event is of negligible value 
from ihe total system point of view. Thus, experiments or testing 
schedules are so designed as to shed light on the areas most important 
trom a potential reduction of production time point of view. It 
should be noted that resultant changes could alter the critical path 
and thus a feedback loop is established. ’ 

The schedule of tests should be so arranged as to produce informa¬ 
tion on the effects of changes in specific parts on system perform¬ 
ance, as well as to satisfy objectives of other organizations. Some 
delays in testing should be tolerated so as to obtain sequential infor¬ 
mation. To a valuable degree, what will be known and what will not 
be known from any test can be precalculated, and the order of items 
to be tested can be so arranged that an “optimal” testing sequence is 
constructed. Where appropriate, tests should make use of the theory 
of statistical design of experiments. 


DESM Procedures 

ye have describy the component parts of our model and turn 
briefly to a description of the DESM procedures. A generalized net- 
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FIGURE 1. Time network diagram of a hardware system. 


work diagram is drawn up that contains ^^performance-time trade-off 
functions of the various activities. The critical path is deteripined, 
based upon the original design specifications of the components. 
Several items are produced, assembled, and then tested. The com¬ 
ponent characteristics of these do not necessarily meet the design 
specifications. Various testing orders are precalculated in terms of 
the information that they will yield with regard to valuable produc¬ 
tion time-savings (in terms of loosening component specifications). 
The network data are constantly revised as additional items are 
produced. This, in turn, influences the testing schedules currently 
underway. When something definitive in a stochastic sense has been 
ascertained, the specs on a component are relaxed and a new critical 
path is calculated. This, in turn, influences the values of the informa¬ 
tion derivable from the continuing testing program. 

Input data to the model of DESM are the original network, system 
design specifications, initial estimates on time and time-performance 
relations, actual measurements on the components and systems that 
have been fabricated, and actual test performances of the completed 

The computer program calculates performance-time trade-on func¬ 
tions, critical paths, information content of various testing sequences, 
and develops an optimal test program. It maintains current informa¬ 
tion and constantly revises it by means of the feedback mechanism 
which has been described previously. The iterative processes of this 
analytic model thus help to determine suitable component specs which 
minimizes production time consistent with providing specified system 
performance levels. 


NUMERICAL EXAMPLE 

Consider the time network diagram (Figure 1) of a hardware sys¬ 
tem with critical path AC: 
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Performance-time trade-off functions are given as follows: 


Task 



AB 

BC 

AC 

(a — r)* 

3 

6 

11 

{a — n — r)f | 

1.5 

3 

6 


* (a - r) = a 
t (a — n — r) = acceptable nonrigid. 

matrix'tare in “time” units. The development of this 
matrix takes place during the course of the project, and there are bound to be 
inaccuracies in its formulation. 


There are several pieces of completed hardware 
characteristics as listed below. We can assume 
several items of types I, II, and III. 


having component 
that there may be 



Task 

System 

AB 

BC 

AC 

I 

II 

III 

(a — n — r) 

(a - r) 

{a - r) 

{a - r) 

{a — n — r) 

(a - r) 

(a — n — r) 
(a — n — r) 
(a — n — r) 


rom the value” viewpoint, it is most important to investigate pos¬ 
sible loosening of the specs of activities on the critical path. Thus we 
wish to see if specs on AC can be loosened. This might dictate test- 
mg a few of type III first. In the general case, much information 
could be gathered from an experimental design of various configura- 
lons. We would wish that design or sequence that will give the 
maximum value in terms of information content. The value function 
IS supplied by the updated network. 

Suppose we establish that it seems feasible (at given required sys¬ 
tems performance level) to reduce the specs on AC. A reduction of 
^ecs on AC immediately alters the critical path, as shown in Figure 2. 

he critical path is now AB-BC. Testing might now concentrate on 
critical-path activity BC as reflected in configuration II. Thus, the 
procedure utilizes test information to modify subsequent testing. 
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This example was highly oversimplified to show the effect of tlie 
ieedhack mechanism that is set np. It should not be interpreted as 
an illustration of the functioning of DESMS. 


ADVANTAGES AND LIMITATIONS OF THE MODEL 

This model, as any other network model, demands as inputs a 
realistic network diagram and detailed technical estimates. However, 
this model applies to 'date-development, prototype-production’' phases 
of projects, and thus the foregoing input requirements are more likely 
to be available. By isolating performance factors, we believe that 
we tend to lose much available information. 

An advantage of this model is the interconnection that is estab¬ 
lished between design, testing, and scheduling. Inherent in this 
structure is a value analysis approach in a "time” sense. A large 
amount of data is processed by this analytic system, and the informa¬ 
tion contained therein is used to the full benefit of the system under 
development. 

The implications of sudden changes in the technological specs can 
be calculated utilizing this model. Conversely, the technological 
changes necessary to speed up production can be established. Exten¬ 
sions of this model are possible so as to include costs and major 
design changes in the analytic structure. Research in these directions 
is definitely indicated. 


CONCLUSION 

The system as described herein does not represent all the work that 
has been done along the general lines of this problem area. DESMS 
has been more fully developed, but we are still somewhat short of the 
point of writing a general computer program for it. What remains to 
be done is the adaption of the model to fit different technologies and 
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development situations. However, general understanding and princi¬ 
ples have been obtained. In work completed to-date, we have 
managed to connect the testing and planning stages of a development 
project, by a feedback loop from a statistical testing program, to a 
generalized network scheduling planning system. 

Simple network systems, although subject to much theoretical 
criticism, have served the purpose of awakening the R & D industry 
to the potentialities of R & D planning. The generalized successors 
to these first systems definitely have a role in R & D operations. 
Further research into such methods is very much worth while. As 
well as being of value per se, all “research on research” sheds light 
upon the basic decision processes in research and creativity. This 
contributes towards man being ultimately able to influence the rate 
of technological progress, and thus perhaps appreciably affect the 
course of human civilization. 
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Models, Rules of Thumb, and 
Development Decisions, Thomas a. Marscbak 


This chapter presents the argument that highly simplified and 
abstract models, unrealistic as they may be, have an important role 
in the study and improvement of R & D management. The central 
point is that, although no human activity is harder to describe and 
predict than the R & D activity, the managers of R & D are never¬ 
theless continually forced to make several kinds of choices. In mak¬ 
ing these choices, they quite properly use certain general rules of 
thumb which seem intuitively reasonable or which seem, over re¬ 
peated trials, to work fairly well. It is, therefore, legitimate and 
instructive to “test” these rules of thumb—to construct simple models 
which, although they abstract from the real situation, nevertheless 
capture some of its more important elements—and then to see whether 
the rules of thumb can be proved, in the context of these models, to 
be optimal, or, putting it another way, to find those assumptions 
under which the rules of thumb are optimal If the result is that 
certain assumptions have to be met in order that a given rule be 
optimal, and if the R & D manager is very reluctant to accept these 
assumptions, then he ought to re-examine very carefully his accept¬ 
ance of the rule of thumb. It is possible that he is being seriously 
inconsistent. 

THE FRAMEWORK 

We will be concerned, first of all, with development and not with 
basic research. We define a task as being a development task when 
its logically possible outcomes are well defined before it is under way 
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and for which the developer is able to express as a probability his 
degree of belief that a given outcome will occur. More speoificallyj 
we can think of development as the attainment of some item which 
can be characterized by a number of performance magnitudes. The 
developer, namely, the manager of development, might divide the 
space of these performance magnitudes into two parts—a satisfactory 
part and an unsatisfactory part. The development task consists then 
of achieving some point in the satisfactory region of the space. One 
kind of possible outcome, about whose likelihood we can question the 
developer, is then the attainment of some point in a given region of 
the space (e.g., the satisfactory region) if X dollars and T units of 
time are made available to him for this purpose. 

The developer can be asked to attach a (personal) probability to 
the outcome (event) of ‘‘attainment of a point in region R of the per¬ 
formance space with not more than X dollars and T time units being 
devoted to the effort.” He is asked to do this for some set of non¬ 
overlapping regions which, together, exhaust the performance space. 
The set of probabilities which he announces for this set of regions add 
up to unity. That such probabilities can be elicited from anyone, 
even when the events are unique (as they certainly are in the case of 
development), has been persuasively argued by Savage and his fol¬ 
lowers.^ We shall repeat no aspect of the argument. The proba¬ 
bilities can be elicited, if necessary, by asking the developer some 
hypothetical questions: “Suppose you were given the choice of (1) 
receiving D dollars if region R is attained (for the given maximum 
expenditure of time and money) and nothing if it is not attained, or 
(2) receiving D dollars if you draw a red ball and nothing if you draw 
a black ball from an urn containing a proportion p of red balls and 
1 — p of black balls. What would p have to be in order that you 
would be indifferent in regard to the two options?” 

To assert that the developer is simply unable to answer such a 
question is to accuse him of a degree of ignorance that his observed 
day-to-day behavior continually denies. He does, in fact, repeatedly 
choose between alternative options, each of which can have a number 
of possible outcomes, and yet he is uncertain about which outcome of 
a given option will, in fact, be observed. 

If he is at all consistent^ and does not make his decisions by purest 
whim, then he is, in fact, repeatedly posing to himself and answering 

^L. J. Savage, The Foundations of Statistics, John Wiley and Sons, 1954. A 
good, short account is in R. D. Luce and H. Raiffa, Games and Decisions: Intro¬ 
duction and Cntical Survey, John Wiley and Sons, 1957, Chapter 13. 

^In a sense made precise by Savage in the form of some behavior axioms. 
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hypothetical questions of the same form as the one just illustrated, 
except that both of the options compared have to do with develop¬ 
ment. The answers, and the personal probabilities, are based on his 
experience with similar development tasks, his knowledge of others’ 
experience, or the opinions of experts in his employ. 

So even though a development activity is perhaps the most clearly 
unique (nonrepeated) of productive activities, probabilities, in the 
sense of personal degrees of belief, can be attached to development 
outcomes. 

Besides the class of outcomes just considered, another important 
class consists of the amount of time and money which will turn out to 
be necessary to achieve a given region of the performance space if the 
development is undertaken in a certain way. (We leave the meaning 
of “way” vague for the moment.) In important cases the developer 
must attach probabilities to alternative amounts of time and money 
for given regions and given “ways.” 

Having now a clearer idea about what a development task is and 
about the nature of the developer s knowledge of an uncompleted 
task, we can proceed to classify the development problems or models 
that can be studied. It is useful, for example, to classify them with 
respect to the following four dichotomies: 

1. Is there, in the development tasks that the model describes, just one 
“decision stage,” or review point, to introduce a term we shall use? Or is 
there a sequence of review points at each of which the developer makes 
decisions, using the knowledge then available? 

2. The item being developed is characterized by a number of performance 
magnitudes. Over the space of all possible combinations of these magni¬ 
tudes, the developer has certain preferences. Is a function defining these 
preferences (i.e., a function assigning a higher value to that one of two 
points that is preferred) two-valued or many-valued. Does the developer, 
in other words, merely denote one region of the space as satisfactory and 
the rest of it as unsatisfactory (the possibility discussed above), or does 
he divide the space into more than two regions which he is willing to rank? 

3. For the purpose of analyzing the development decisions, do we regard the 
item being developed as having one component or many components? 

4. Does the world outside the developer’s control stay the same during the 
course of development or does it change (i.e., does the “state of the art” 
change or the external data which affect the developer’s preferences over 
the performance space) ? 

In a realistic model, of course, the second alternative in each 
dichotomy would have to be true. But to make any progress at all, 
we must simplify. We shall assume here, that preferences are two- 
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valued, that a one-component item is being developed,^ and that no 
changes in the outside world occur in the course of development. 

A SIMPLE MODEL; CHOICE AMONG PARALLEL APPROACHES— 

THE CASE OF A SINGLE REVIEW POINT" 

Consider now a developer starting the development of a one-com¬ 
ponent item under the assumed conditions. The choice he has to make 
immediately is among, what we may call, approaches to the develop¬ 
ment task—to the task of attaining a version of the item whose per¬ 
formance magnitudes lie in the satisfactory part of the performance 
space. The definition of approach is very broad. An approach may 
be the pursuit of a particular design for the item, initially specified to 
some degree; or it may be the attempt of a particular group of people 
(a particular firm, laboratory, or laboratory group) to develop a satis¬ 
factory version of the item. 

For each approach there exists, we shall assume, a unique amount 
of time and of money which would, in fact, be required if that ap¬ 
proach were followed all the way, until it yielded a satisfactory item. 
Thus an approach, as we shall think of it here, does not allow substitu¬ 
tion between money and time. 

If, for example, the same initial design is pursued by using two 
different amounts of money, the larger amount of money “buying” a 
reduced development time, then the two efforts are regarded as differ¬ 
ent approaches. In a later section we shall sketch very briefly how 
this definition of approach can be relaxed somewhat so as to take 
specifically into account the fact that the same design may be pursued 
with different degrees of intensity and that these alternative efforts 
bear a special relation to each other. 

The unique amount of time and money that each approach requires 
is not initially known to the developer. If it were, the developer 
would have virtuallly no task at all. He would pick that approach, 
among all those proposed to him, that had the “best” time-money 
combination and would discard all others. He could then retire from 
the scene. 

We must leave this unrealistic extreme of complete certainty, but 
not before clarifying the meaning of “best” time-money combination, 

®The decisions that a developer has to make having specifically to do with 
the “matching” of components are, for the time being, disregarded. 

"The single-review-point parallel-approach problem discussed in this section 
was formulated first by R. R. Nelson in “The Economics of Parallel R & D 
Efforts,” RAND Corporation Research Memorandum, 1959. 
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i.e., clarifying the developer’s goals. The developer has preferences 
over all the possible time-money combinations that could be spent in 
attaining a satisfactory version of a given item. These preferences 
are determined by the alternative uses to which time and money 
could be put by the developer or by the enterprise to which he belongs 
—alternative development projects or productive activities other than 
development. In the short run, those preferences may have very 
sharp ^‘corners,” especially with respect to money (i.e., any time- 
money combination involving more than a certain amount of money 
is extremely undesirable).® In a longer run, more money can always 
be obtained somewhere at some cost in terms of opportunities fore¬ 
gone (and, with respect to time, no deadline is completely immutable). 
The developer’s preferences can be summarized, in any case, by any 
function U{M, T )—where M is the total money and T the total time 
required to develop satisfactorily the given item—such that if one 
time-money combination yields a lower value of U than another, then 
the first combination is preferred. Combinations yielding the same 
value of TJ are indifferent; within such a set of combinations, time and 
money can be traded against each other. 

Under complete certainty the developer’s goal is then, of course, to 
achieve as low a value of V as possible. Among all the approaches 
proposed to him, he chooses, in the case of complete certainty, a 
single one, for which time and money required yield the lowest value 
of JJ. To put the developer’s problem in this way (for the certainty 
case) seems much more realistic, natural, and general than to abume 
that he has a fixed inviolable budget constraint, a fixed immutable 
deadline, or both. We shall refer to XJ (AT, T) as the “total time-and- 
money-cost of development” when a total of M dollars and f time 
units are spent. 

Now what about the true development case—the case of uncer¬ 
tainty? We shall assume in general (and not just in the parallel- 
approach model investigated in this section) that the developer al- 

®In the time-money space, in other words, indifference curves might look like 
this: 


Money 



The lower the curve the more desirable it is, and M* designates an amount of 
money beyond which it is extremely undesirable to go. 
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ways wants to make such a decision or set of decisions as to minimize 
the expected value of V (M, T) where, in computing the expected value 
of lJ{My T) for a proposed decision or set of decisions, he attaches 
personal probabilities to the alternative possible values of U that 
could result. That this properly describes the developer’s goals under 
uncertainty can be deduced from several axioms about his prefer¬ 
ences—^reasonable axioms which he would probably accept.® Note 
that we have not ruled out by any means the developer who feels 
quite differently about a 50 percent chance of (M^, T) and a 50 per¬ 
cent chance of {M^,T) than he does about oc¬ 

curring with certainty. If he dislikes risk with respect to money, 
time, or both, this is expressed in the “shape” of the function U. 

We return now to our parallel-approach model in the case of uncer¬ 
tainty about the time and money that will turn out to be required 
(and hence about the value of U (M, T) that will turn out to be ex¬ 
perienced) for each proposed approach, if that approach alone is pur¬ 
sued and is carried out until development is complete. We could 
simply say that the developer’s task before development starts is now, 
for each proposed approach, to attach probabilities to the alternative 
values of U{M,T), to select that approach for which the expected 
value of V is smallest, and immediately to discard all other ap¬ 
proaches. At that point he can, again, retire from the scene. 

But if that were our model, it would leave out an essential part of 
the developer’s role. For development is the acquisition of knowl¬ 
edge, and the developer’s responsibility is to respond to such knowl¬ 
edge as it becomes available. This means that he must not be totally 
committed to a single approach at the very start—if he were he could 
never take advantage of the knowledge obtained in the course of pur¬ 
suing that approach as to how “good” an approach it is. He must, in 
general, pursue more than one approach for some time at least. 

It is true that, for a different definition of approach than ours, there 
could still be work for the developer to do after he makes an initial 
once-and-for-all choice of approach. We might, for example, think 
of a single approach (say, the pursuit of a given initial design) as in¬ 
volving a sequence of decision points at each of which some one of a 
number of possible choices has to be made by the developer—choices 
with respect to alternative characteristics of the item under develop¬ 
ment (performance magnitudes, internal design characteristics, etc.). 
Indeed this clearly occurs in development all the time. An “ap¬ 
proach,” then, would no longer have a unique true time-and-money- 
cost to completion, the actual cost of pursuing it would depend on the 

®See Luce and Raiffa, op. cit., Chapter 2. 
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sequence of choices actually made. But if these are the only kinds 
of choices the developer has to face, then there is not much that a 
formal analysis, at the present level of generality, can tell him about 
what the best choices are. We can merely say that, for each of a 
given set of choices, the developer wants (ideally) to find the ex¬ 
pected value of U {M, T) , assuming that all subsequent choices will 
be optimal; he then wants to make that current choice for which this 
expected value is least. However, this statement does not express 
anything very useful, interesting, or unexpected. 

The models worth exploring, however, are those in which^ under 
fairly general assumptions, analysis reveals properties of the devel¬ 
oper’s best responses that are interesting and not obvious. The sim¬ 
plest of such a model does seem to involve approaches as we have de¬ 
fined them in the foregoing, and hence it involves, in general, the si¬ 
multaneous pursuit of more than one approach. This simplest model 
is as follows. 

Assume that the developer’s “time-and-money-cost” function is of 
the form 


U{M, T) = aT + hM + c, a > 0, 5 > 0 (Assumption 1) 

An. amount of time T has a money “equivalent” aT, and U is an in¬ 
creasing linear function of the total “money equivalent” spent. In 
particular, since U is purely ordinal (i.e., any nondecreasing function 
of U represents the developer’s preferences, or “costs,” just as well), 
we may take U to equal the money spent: 

U = aT -A M + c (Assumption la) 

For convenience we also assume c — 0, so that U is never negative. 

Now consider, for each of the approaches among which the devel¬ 
oper initially chooses, the time-and-money cost of development that 
would be observed if that approach were pursued to completion, ex¬ 
cluding any pursuit of another approach. Denote this by u{m,t), 
where m and t are the total amounts of money and time required to 
complete the approach. Consider Eu, the expected value of u. Note 
that for each of the approaches among which the developer initially 
chooses Eu is exactly the same. This is so because, under our general 
assumption about the developer’s goals under uncertainty, for any 
two proposed approaches the only initial information that he needs in 
order to determine which he prefers is the expected value of u for each 
of them. He will, therefore, immediately select from all the ap¬ 
proaches first proposed to him those with the lowest value pf Eu. 
The selected approaches, from which choice is then to be made, there- 
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fore have the same initial value of Eu. (For each proposed ap¬ 
proach, the developer’s task of deciding on an Eu —on the mean of his 
personal probability distribution over the possible values of u —may 
be a far easier task than that of eliciting from him the entire per¬ 
sonal probability distribution; and Eu is all that is required.) 

Assume next that the additional knowledge acquired during the 
course of development presents itself at one and only one point of 
time—called the review point. For any approach that is pursued, 
there becomes available at the review point (which occurs at the same 
point of calendar time for all simultaneously started approaches) an 
estimate u of the true time-and-money-cost u for that approach. 
This estimate constitutes more accurate knowledge of the true u than 
does the developer’s initial knowledge of the true u (namely, the 
mean Eu). To be more precise, the estimate u is, we assume, an 
‘‘unbiased” estimate of the true u in the sense that 

E(u\u) = u (Assumption 2) 

The conditional expected value of u, given that the particular esti¬ 
mate u has been observed, is equal to that estimate. Assumption 2 
immediately implies that Eu = Eu.'^ 

We could now express the condition that u imparts more knowledge 
about the true u than does Eu (that w is a “better” estimate of u than 
is Ew) in a number of ways. A reasonable and convenient one is 
simply 

E{ii — > 0 (Assumption 3) 

To interpret this assumption, observe that under Assumption 1 we 
can write (letting u henceforth stand for Eu), 

E(u — u)^ = E(u — u)^ -- E(u — u)'^ (1) 

The first term on the right of the equality® measures the dispersion 
of the true time-and-money-cost of completing an approach about 
the mean u; and u is the only information the developer has at the 

’ Since, if 1X has the density function /(ti), 

Eu = E(u\u)f({l) dH = jj" dH = Ell 

8 The equality is proved as follows. Let f(il) be the density of il. Observe first 
that Eiwd) = E{u'iX\d) f{iX) dlX — i: ll(Eu\'d) f{{i) du, which, by footnote 7, 

equals d<l = EH^. Then E(u - u)^ - E(4 - u)^ = Eu^ - - EH^ 

-f- 2Eu4 - Eu^ = Eu^ -u^ - ElX"^ + ^EH"^ - Eu^ = E'd^ - = E(il - u)K 
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start of an approach. If this term is large, therefore, the developer's 
initial information about the true time-and-money-cost of an approach 
is (“on the average") small. The second term on the right of the 
equality measures the dispersion of u —the second piece of information 
acquired by the developer—about the true u. If this term is, large, 
then the developer’s information at the review point about the true 
cost of an approach is small. The equality shows, however, that 
under Assumption 3 the second term on the right is smaller than the 
first term. 

The developer’s information about the true u for a given approach 
increases between the start of development (when only Eu is known) 
and the review point. And a reasonable measure of the increase (of 
the amount learned) is E(u — u)^. (It may seem paradoxical at 
first sight that the larger the dispersion of u about its mean, the 
greater the information that u provides about u. The paradox is re¬ 
solved, to put it very roughly, if one realizes that a large dispersion 
of u about ti means that given u —the initial information—it is hard 
to predict what u will be and, hence, what it will be. Therefore, know¬ 
ing what u is constitutes a large gain in information about the ap¬ 
proach in question and about its true u.) 

Now the developer has to make two decisions: (1) He has to de¬ 
cide how many of the initially “equally good’’ approaches available 
to him—let there be M of them—to pursue up to the review point. 
Let n^M denote the number chosen. (2) At the review point he 
has to decide, after looking at the estimates u for all the approaches 
which he has pursued up to the review point, which one to pursue up to 
the end (which is to be the surviving approach) . All the rest will be 
discarded, for we are assuming that no further opportunity arises to 
take advantage of the additional knowledge gained in carrying them 
further. 

But the second decision is obvious: the chosen surviving approach 
will be the one with the lowest estimate fl (or, if there are several with 
lowest u, any of these). 

Under our assumptions moreover, the optimal value of n is easy to 
characterize in a compact way. For each approach is completely 
characterized by two numbers, the estimate u and the true time-and- 
money-cost u. The Mi initially available approaches and the n 
approaches chosen from among them to be pursued to the review- 
point may be regarded as random samples, of size M and n, respec¬ 
tively, from a two-dimensional population {H, u) such that E{u\u) = 
and Eu Eu u. In deciding to pursue an approach, the developer 
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can think of himself as drawing a ticket from an urn full of tickets. 
On each ticket are two non-negative numbers~a value of H and a 
value of ^^~and the above conditions on the two numbers are satisfied. 
The developer does not get to look at the first number, however, until 
the approach has reached the review point; and he only gets to look 
at the second number if he pursues the approach until a satisfactory 
version of the required item is obtained. 

If then n approaches are pursued, the expected value of the estimate 
u for the surviving approach equals Eu,, where the smallest 

first number in a sample of n tickets drawn from the urn described. And 
since A'(wlu) = we also have that equals the expected value 
of u for the surviving approach, if n approaches are pursued to the 
review point. 

If n approaches are pursued, therefore, and if, as we shall assume, 
it costs one money unit to perform an approach up to the review 
point, then, under Assumption 1, the expected value of the total time- 
and-money-cost of pursuing n approaches up to the review point and 
the surviving approach thereafter is*^ 


Un = EUn n ~ I (2) 

Now it is easily established that the expected value of the mini¬ 
mum of a sample of n from a given population^o declines as n in¬ 
creases, hut declines at a decreasing rate. Hence for any n^2 
— Eun > Eu^ — Eu^_^^ > 0 . 

There are diminishing returns’’ to the addition of more and more 
approaches—a property that is not intuitively evident and is true 
without any restrictions whatever being placed on the probability dis¬ 
tribution of the u. This means that the developer has to calculate, 
for successive values of ri up to n = M, the quantity Eu^ ^^—Eu’. 

soon as he reaches an n for which ” 

\EiXn - Eun-i\ > 1 and {EUn+i - EHr^ < 1 (3) 

he has found an optimal n. And the diminishing-returns property 
assures him that there does exist an n (though it may be an > M) 

Hf the surviving approach requires a time and an amount of money m* to 
completion, then, by Assumption la, the time-and-money-cost for that approach 
alone is given by ~ at* -\.m* c. But the total money required for develop¬ 
ment IS -f n — 1 (and the total time is t*). Hence the total time-and-money- 
cost of development is at* -f m* -)- n - 1 -|- c - w + n - 1. If the surviving path 
IS always the one with the lowest u, then the expected value of u* •{•n — l is 
Eu^ + n — l = Vn. 

population with a lower bound. 
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fo^which this is the case. The n satisfying Eq, 3 is optimal (if it 
is ^ M) because at that point running one more approach drops the 
expected value of the surviving approach’s time-and-money-cost by 
less than the extra cost of pursuing that approach to the review point. 
On the other hand, reducing the number of approaches by one in¬ 
creases this expected value by more than the reduction saves. If 
there exists no satisfying Eq. 3, then the developer’s optimal 

course is to pursue all of the M available approaches to the review 
point. To make this optimal choice of n, the developer needs to know 
only his (personal) probability distribution of the numbers u. He 
can then, for example, use the easily established formula 

Eun = // [1 - F{x)r dx ( 4 ) 

where E m the (continuous) cumulative density function according to 
which u is distributed. 

Recall now that E{u~-u)^, the variance of the u, is a reasonable 
measure of the amount learned in pursuing the ''average” approach 
up to the review point. Let n denote the optimal number of paths 
pursued to the review point. An important question is this: How 
does n change as the "average” amount learned [as measured by 
E{u~u)^] increases? 

Ordinary economic intuition would suggest that n increases, as long, 
at least, as u does not change much: the more learned from an ap¬ 
proach the more approaches it pays to carry. In fact, if u does not 
change at all, it seems intuitively reasonable that n increases orUy if 
E(u — u)^^ the expected amount learned from an approach, increases. 
We might recommend to the developer a rule of thumb, taking either 
the strong form or the weak form: 

1. Rule of thumb, strong form. Suppose, when turning from one develop¬ 
ment task to another, the expected value of the time-and-money-cost to 
completion for the (initially equally good) approaches available at the 
start of development remains roughly the same (as does the cost of pur¬ 
suing any approach to the review point). Then the number of approaches 
initially pursued should be increased, as compared to the previous task, 
if and only if the expected amount learned from pursuing an approach 
to the review point is greater now than it was before. 

2. Rule of thumb, weak form. Same as above with “if’' replacing “if and 
only if.” 

Like all rules of thumb, these would have the entirely legitimate 
purpose of simplifying the job of decision making. They require Only 
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the knowledge that the probability distribution (of u) characterizing 
the approaches for the new development task has a higher variance 
than the same distribution for the old task (and a similar mean). 
These rules of thumb would make it possible to avoid the somewhat 
cumbersome analysis just described. 

Would we be right in recommending either of these apparently 
reasonable rules to the developer? The answer is, in general, “no.” 
For it is simply not true, in general, that, if two populations have the 
same mean but one has a higher variance than the other, the one with 
higher variance has a lower expected value for the minimum of a 
sample of n. Yet that would have to be true always if the weak rule 
of thumb were valid—if increasing the variance Eiu — u)^ meant 
that pursuing n approaches now yields a better (lower) value of 
than it did before (so that the previously optimal number n is now 
too small). 

The strong rule of thumb, moreover, would clearly only be valid if 
the mean and variance of the distribution of u uniquely determines 
For the rule requires that, if j(u), g{u) are two distributions 
(density functions) with the same mean, then the second has a smaller 
value of Eun if it has the larger variance, a larger value of Eun if it 
has the smaller variance, and the same value of Eu^ if it has the same 
variance. 

The case of two-point distributions provides counterexamples to 
the validity of both rules of thumb. Let u equal a with probability 
1 — p and h with probability p, where 0 < n < b. Then Eu = u = 
(1 — p)n + pb = a-{-(5 — a)p and Eu^ = {I — p)a^ 

(5 j^a) {h — a)p. Now consider the case n — 2. Here the mini¬ 
mum of a sample of two, equals a with probability 1 — p^, b with 
probability p^. Hence Eu^ = (1 — P^) o. + p^b = a ~\- p^{h a). 
Now let us jix u and fix Eie^^i some level, say, K. (We have then 
also fixed the variance of u.) We have 

Eu^ = + (b + a){u — a) =- K 

E 1 I 2 = a 4- pin — a) 

Fixing u and K still leaves freedom in selecting a, b, and p: We can 
find at least two sets of values of (a,b,p) such that 0 < a < b, 
Eu = u, and Ev? = K, whereas for one set, Eu^ has a different value 
than for the other set. Thus the strong rule of thumb cannot be valid. 

Consider next the two two-point distributions, shown in Table 1, 
both having mean 1. 
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TABLE 1 

Two-Point Distributions* 



Distribution 1 



Distribution 2 

a 

1 

2 








, , I 2 - ■v '2 

b 

3 

2- 



1 + 'V /- 
^ V 2 - 1 

V 

1 

2- 



V 2 - 1 

EH 

1 



1 


5 

4 



2 

EH 2 

3 

4 

1 + (3 

- 2 \/2) ■ 

I 2 - Vi 
'^Vi-i 



+ (2 - 

- 2 Vi) > 

~,1 ~ 1 + 0.216 - 0.217 > f 
^2 - V2 


= a with probability 1 — p, b with probability p. 

The second distribution has a higher variance than the first, and it 
also has a higher expected value for the minimum of a sample of two. 
Suppose a developer first faces a task whose approaches are char¬ 
acterized by distribution 1, pursues one approach only there, and is 
pretty sure this is the optimal thing to do. Suppose he then faces a 
second task in which the available approaches are, in fact, char¬ 
acterized by distribution 2, although all that he wants to convince him¬ 
self of is that the new distribution has higher variance and a similar 
mean. He decides, in accordance with the weak rule of thumb, to 
pursue two approaches in the new situation. He has then been mis¬ 
led. If it did not pay to pursue two approaches in the first situation, 
it pays even less to do so in the new situation. The weak rule of 
thumb is invalid. 

It becomes valid (as does the strong rule) if certain conditions on 
the probability distribution of u are fulfilled—conditions which are 
slightly peculiar and may be quite unpalatable to the developer. One 
such condition is that u be always some linear transform rZ -f- s of a 
random variable Z whose mean is zero and whose variance is one. 
More precisely, there exists a distribution (a cumulative density func- 
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tion) G(Z) with mean 0 and variance 1 such that for every distribu¬ 
tion (cumulative density function) F{x) belonging to a class of dis¬ 
tributions containing all possible distributions of u, there exist num¬ 
bers r ^ 0, s ^ 0 for which, for any x, F{x) G[{Z ~ s)/r]. The re¬ 
quirement that F{x) — 0 for imposes the further condition that 
G(Z) - 0 iov Z^s/r. 

We then have Eu = s and E{u~ Eu) ^ ~ E (r^ Z^ -|- 2rsZ ~ 
s 2 ) =, ^ 2 ^ jg ^ ^ (where 

Z^ is the minimum of a sample of n from the Z-population). Hence 
the expected value of the total time-and-money-cost of development 
when n approaches are pursued is t7{n) = rEZ^ j^s-i-n—1. Since 
EZ - 0, clearly EZ^ < 0 for fixed n and fixed eI = s, therefore, (J(n) 
decreases if and only if E(u~Eu)^ = increases. The strong and, 
hence, the weak rules of thumb are valid. 

The developer, to summarize, is inconsistent if he does not accept a 
specific (and possibly peculiar) condition like the one just stated and, 
at the same time, insists on accepting the “reasonable’' rules of thumb. 


PARALLEL-APPROACH MODELS WITH MORE THAN ONE REVIEW POINT 

The foregoing model may be expanded to allow for a sequence of 
two or more review points, say, U of them. At review point r, r - 1, 
, it^, an estimate Ur is available for each approach pursued up to 
that point. We assume E(u\ur) — Uf. The greater r is, the more 
information the estimate Ur provides about u, the true time-and- 
money-cost for the path in question; i.e., E{ur — Eur)^ increases as r 
increases. 

At each review point the developer has to decide how many of the 
approaches carried up to that point should be pursued up to the next 
point should it be the approach with the lowest estimate the two 
approaches with the two lowest estimates, the three approaches with 
the three lowest estimates, etc.? The case i? = 2 has been “solved,” 
in the same sense that the case = 1 was solved in the discussion of 
the previous section. The optimal sequence of decisions usually can¬ 
not be compactly characterized without further restrictions on the 
joint probability distribution of the estimates There is, 

though, a general method of finding a compact characterization (or, 
more accurately, proving that a conjectured characterization is cor¬ 
rect), once a probability distribution has been specified. 

We cannot go into these results here. We remark only that at 
least two jurther rules of thumb which seem intuitively reasonable 
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turn out to be not generally valid for the B-review-point case. One 
rule says; 

The more “varied” are the estimates that are obtained at review point r 
for the appraoches carried to that point (as measured, e.g., by their mean 
squared deviation), the more approaches should be pursued to the subse- 
quent review point. 

If all the u are the same, for example, it would seem likely that the 
true u are very nearly the same for the approaches that have been 
pursued—hence to pursue many of them still further seems to be 
‘Wasteful duplication.” 

A second rule has to do with the diminishing-returns property. It 
says: 

Suppose no use has been made of a given review point r*, i.e., all the 
approaches pursued up to r* are going to be pursued to r + 1, 
what the estimates u* turn out to be. Suppose further that there 
ishing returns to increasing the number of approaches initially pursued (pu - 
sued to the first review point) when optimal decisions are made at all-points 
other than r*. If it is then decided to make use of review point r after all 
(to choose at r* the optimal number of approaches rather than all that are 
available), the diminishing-returns property still holds. 

This rule, which would be useful in deciding whether or not to ^^use” 
a given review point, is generally invalid. 


MODELS IN WHICH DIFFERENT APPROACHES MAY 
BE PURSUED WITH DIFFERENT INTENSITIES 

We can give here only the barest sketch of another class of models, 
more general than those just considered, in which we ad.mit the possi¬ 
bility of shortening the time required for development, in a given ap¬ 
proach, by pursuing it more intensively, i.e. by spending more money 
on it. The term “approach” must then be redefined. In the com¬ 
pletely nonsequential case (in which the developer has to make all 
his decisions once and for all at the start of development), we define 
an approach as a family of (personal) probability distribution of Ume 
to completion,!! ^ach distribution in the family corresponding to a dif¬ 
ferent total amount of money to be spent on the approach. (Iri the 
sequential case, money is not allocated to an approach once and for 
all but rather in a sequence of parts, one at each of a sequence of re¬ 
view points; in this case the definition of approach, which we omit 

"That is, time required to attain a satisfactory version of the item being 
developed. 
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jtTgiveT''"’’"* the definition 

Spending more money on an approach (in the nonsequential case) 

sn^t For f ® of the curve relating expected time to money 

spent. For each assumption, the optimal choice of number of an 

brSert on ""Ir “^'^t^^^^hable) and of the amount to 

be spent on each can be investigated. The developer (in the non- 

quen la case) pursues all the chosen approaches at the chosen in¬ 
tern TtTbV^t"' " -tisfactory version of the required 

em, at that instant, all approaches are dropped. (A simphfyina 

assumption is that the money chosen to be spent on the dropped a^- 
« 0 BpI.“d) ’’ “ '“*■ «'■“ tl.<T m not 

.liHiitlPSi 

sumpirif tJaVir?' (“der As- 

shane ^Hhere evt’t nioney-expected-time curve has the required 

ng of another doV T'*"® beyond which the spend- 

f ® generally valid 

wHh a cZf % ^ of the shape shown is consistent 

ant-returns or even an increasing returns shape for the 
curve relating total budget to expected development time. 

CONCLUSION 

woridTnt'tTb''" " the foregoing (and all the models so far 
orked on) have been approximations to reality. Many more ele- 

mate ,t th. d.v.,„p„„, 

srcs *rr4.“ ^ 
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and for each of them a host of alternative assumptions could be ex¬ 
plored (especially alternative probability distributions over the quan¬ 
tities which are unknown until development ends). But the simple 
models described have already sufficed to make the point that ^Rea¬ 
sonable” rules of thumb invite further scrutiny. 

There is, moreover, no a priori reason whatever to believe , that, 
when a simple model (such as the simplest parallel-approach model) 
has called into question a rule of thumb (such as the weak and 
strong rules), then complicating the model to make it more realistic 
will “salvage” the rule of thumb (or its analogue in the more com¬ 
plex model). On the contrary, it seems likely that the condi¬ 
tions under which such a rule of thumb is valid are even more “spe¬ 
cial” in the complex model than in the simple one. This is a crude 
conjecture, however, and much more research would be needed to 
defend it. 
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Case Studies in Network Planning, 
Scheduling, and Control of Research 
and Development Proiects, 

William F. Ashley and Milton T. Austin 


INTRODUCTION 

In a few years, a new and powerful technique to plan, schedule, and 
control projects has grown from theory to widespread acceptance by 
business, industry, and government. Generally called a network 
technique, it was developed concurrently and independently by in- 
dustry and by the military. Industry developed the technique under 
the names Critical-Path Method (CPM) and Critical-Path Schedul¬ 
ing (CPS). On the military side, the Navy initiated the Program 
Evaluation and Review Technique (PERT). At one time, the Air 
Force used a different name, Program Evaluation Procedure (PEP), 
for what was essentially PERT, but this name was later dropped in 
favor of the standard PERT designation. 

History 

A brief history of the major industrial and military systems, and of 
the persons and groups most closely associated with their develop¬ 
ment, follows. Late in 1956, the Integrated Engineering Control 
Group (lEC) of E. I. duPont de Nemours and Company began to ex¬ 
plore possible alternatives to traditional project planning and schedul¬ 
ing procedups. At the time, Du Pont recognized the deficiencies of 
the conventional methods and felt that a high degree of coordination 
could be obtained if the planning and scheduling information of all 
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project functions were combined into a single master plan. lEC 
therefore initiated a survey of the prospects for applying electronic 
computers to the complexities of managing engineering projects. The 
firm sought help from the Univac Applications Research Center, then 
under the direction of John W. Mauchly, who assigned James E. 
Kelley, Jr., to work with Morgan R. Walker, of Du Pont. The re¬ 
sults of the Kelley-Walker effort were CPM and Minimum-Cost 
Expediting (MCX). 

Critical-Path Method (CPM) 

In basic CPM, a pictorial representation of a project is developed 
with a closed network of arrows, joined head to tail. The completed 
network shows the relationship of activities; the juncture of arrow 
head and tail is an event—a point in time—^\vhereas the arrow itself 
represents a discrete activity. This representation, then, is activity- 
oriented, each activity having an assigned duration used to calculate 
all activity times and the duration of the entire project. The longest 
path in terms of time through the project is known as the critical 
path. Its length represents the project duration, and the activities on 
it all are critical; that is, each must begin as soon as its predecessor 
is completed and each must be completed within the time allotted to 
it, if the project is to be completed on time. The project can be ex¬ 
pedited only by compressing activities on the critical path. Activities 
not on the critical path are said to have slack, because there is more 
time available to complete each activity than the activity itself re¬ 
quires. Therefore, the activity can begin or end at a number of dif¬ 
ferent times. What is now known as MCX (Alinimum-Cost Expendit- 
ing) was also a part of the original CPM system devised by Kelley 
and Walker. 

By May 1957, the theoretical effort had advanced far enough for a 
practical test. Remington Rand provided computer programs and 
Du Pont supplied a small pilot project. The results in the test dem¬ 
onstration of September 1957 were most promising, and three months 
later, a team of six engineers was trained in the new method, their 
goal being to apply CPM and MCX to the construction of a 10,000,- 
000-dollar chemical plant. Thus, the first project and case study 
came into being. Since this was the first of its kind, Du Pont de¬ 
cided to plan and schedule this project by traditional methods as well 
as by the new CPM approach. The former would be used for the 
actual administration of the project. Traditional analysis indicated 
156 critical items in the project. CPM indicated seven critical items, 
three of which were not included in the 156 designated by traditional 
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means of planning and scheduling. By April 1958, sufficient evidence 
had been gathered for Remington Rand and Du Pont to consider the 
joint effort successful. 

Program Evaluation and Review Technique (PERT) 

In January, 1958 the United States Navy established a team rep¬ 
resenting its own Special Projects Office, the Lockheed Missile System 
Division, and the management consulting firm of Booz, Allen, and 
Hamilton. The team’s task was to develop a technique that would 
yield continuous evaluation of the Polaris Fleet Ballistic Missile Pro¬ 
gram. By July, 1958, the team had worked out the essentials of 
PERT. The feasibility of this tool was examined and authorization 
was obtained to enter the second phase of the task—application. By 
the end of 1958, the application of PERT to the Polaris program 
appear to be successful (see Chapter 4). 

Like CPM, the PERT system is based on a network. But in this 
network the focus is the event, that is, a clearly defined point in time 
is the essential element in this approach. The difference is clear, if 
one compares a generalized CPM network for a sample missile-guid¬ 
ance system R & D program (Figure 1) the same project in a PERT 
configuration (Figure 2). The first application of PERT—a large 
R & D program including more than 3,000 contractors and subcon¬ 
tractors—required the consideration of several unknowns. There¬ 
fore, statistical methods were associated with PERT. Where CPM 
uses one time estimate for each activity, PERT uses three—an opti¬ 
mistic, a pessimistic, and a most probable. The expected time between 
events is obtained from the three estimates by the formula: 

_ a + 4m + 6 
_ 

where te equals the expected time between two events, a is the opti¬ 
mistic time, m the most likely time, and b the pessimistic time. The 
variance or standard deviation for each activity is evaluated by using 
the optimistic and pessimistic estimates to indicate the range of prob¬ 
able completion for each activity. 

The probability of meeting scheduled dates is then calculated. If 
the calculated and scheduled dates are equal, the probability for reach¬ 
ing the milestone on time is 0.5. If the calculated (or expected) com¬ 
pletion time is greater than the scheduled completion time, the proba¬ 
bility of meeting the scheduled date is less than 0.5. If the calculated 
time is less than the scheduled time, the probability is greater than 
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0.5. For the method of making the calculation, refer to PERT Sum¬ 
mary Report Phase I, Special Projects Office, Bureau of Naval Weap¬ 
ons, Department of the Navy, Washington, D. C. and Chapter 4. 

Comparison of CPM and PERT 

In addition to the consideration of time, there are other basic dif¬ 
ferences between CPM and PERT. For example, PERT was until 
recently based solely on time, while CPM and its extensions take into 
consideration the resources of dollars, manpower, space, and equip¬ 
ment. CPM techniques alone allow job weights to be built into the 
calculations. 

Recently, PERT techniques have undergone a number of modifica¬ 
tions, all tending to make PERT and CPM more closely resemble one 
another. Some users of PERT have gone to a single time estimate; 
some, while using the three time estimates, have eliminated the cal¬ 
culation of probability; others have begun to emphasize the activity 
rather than the event. Some focus attention on both the activity and 
the event. Obviously, the project analyst who can use whatever sys¬ 
tem is required by the project and by the contract will perform the 
greatest service, for management. PERT, modified and extended 
suitably to the project and the purpose, is flexible and workable to the 
degree that the planner can shape this tool to his needs. 

Basically, however, event-oriented PERT is most satisfactory for 
the evaluation of project status at a high management level. This is 
so because events are not adjustable. They are points in time and 
represent only the completion or noncompletion of a job. Work can¬ 
not be controlled if the graphic depiction of activities between eyents 
is so general that neither the job nor the person or group responsible 
for it can be identified. If the number of events is developed to the 
level of detail necessary for control, the network then becomes pro¬ 
hibitively complex for convenient management of the network. PERT 
is most useful, then, when a project is to be evaluated and reviewed 
at a high level. 

In our experience, CPM is useful for controlling projects by virtue 
of its activity orientation. While it serves the same purposes for high- 
management evaluation that PERT does, CPM functions also on the 
first level of a project, the level where the detailed activities are 
physically carried out. That is, activity orientation answers the two 
basic questions—(1) what jobs must be done, and (2) by when. 

An integral part of CPM is the MCX technique. In this technique, 
dollars are associated with each activity, especially the dollars-per- 
day required to expedite the activity. A computer can then select 
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those jobs that are least costly to expedite and give management cost 
figures on compressed schedules of various lengths, as well as new 
durations for the activities comprising the project. Thus, the project 
analyst can quickly offer management an array of schedules so that 
management can decide which time compression of the project, or of 
any portion of the project, is the most economical and/or the most 
feasible. A recent development has extended the usefulness of CPM 
very markedly. This is the Resources Planning and Scheduling 
Method (RPSM), which permits consideration of resource limitations. 
The equipment and manpower required for a schedule may exceed 
those available or may fluctuate violently over the course of the 
project. Similarly, a project schedule may require that money be 
spent faster than it can be raised, or it may tie up funds that could be 
used profitably elsewhere. The RPSM technique permits the project 
analyst to specify such things as the availability of equipment, money, 
and labor by crafts and crew compositions, as well as the limitations 
of materials and working space. This information is input to a com¬ 
puter, which schedules the project by working out a solution com¬ 
patible with the model and determining the usage curve for each re¬ 
source over the project duration. If the output is not desirable, the 
input can, of course, be modified until acceptable results are obtained. 


CASE STUDIES 

The experience of the authors and their associates on a number of 
R & D projects has included the application of CPM, with its exten¬ 
sions, and of PERT—the latter being sometimes rather drastically 
modified. Each of the case histories that follows has, what one might 
call, a moral of its own; what they all have in common is the further 
establishment of the significance and strength of the application of 
network techniques to a wide range of activities and projects. 

Case 1. Implementation of Network Techniques 

A multimillion-dollar, two-year project called for the design, proto¬ 
type fabrication, test, and production manufacturing of a major sub¬ 
system for a missile. The over-all contract requirement was to con¬ 
trol the project in-house and to report to the customer with a PERT 
network. The company was having a variety of problems, including 
the following: 

1. Management did not have a complete view of the total organization, to 

the extent that one man had the job of coordinating the activities of three 
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different sections of the over-all project—and all three were at different 

plants. 

2. A number of conflicts of responsibility occured in the firm; for example, 
between engineering and manufacturing. 

3. No integrated project plan existed with which to evaluate the total impact 
of deviations on the project. 

After careful consideration of the problem, the contractor concluded 
that he required an activity-oriented system in order to maintain the 
required project control. A modified PERT system was devised, 
which was activity-oriented at the line level but which produced a 
conventional event-oriented PERT network which satisfied the con¬ 
tractual requirement. 

For this project, as for any other of long duration with many con¬ 
tributing departments, a complete monitoring and reporting system 
was necessary for effective project management. The system used in 
this case required the following preparations as a foundation for 
operations: 

1. All personnel who were to establish networks, determine the duration of 
the activities, and submit biweekly reports on the project to a central 
agency were carefully trained. The training was successful in that, among 
other things, the personnel satisfied the contractual requirement for early 
start and early completion dates, slack specification, and clear definition of 
department responsibility on each job. 

2. A program planning group w^as established to serve as the central agency 
between the persons who were to submit bi-weekly reports and project 
management. This group had responsibility for maintaining the networks 
and updating and distributing schedules. New in the organization of this 
company, the group eliminated from the reports of individual departments 
the information that need not concern management, thus creating an 
environment in which the management-by-exception principle could in fact 
operate. Through this planning group passed networks that were con¬ 
solidated into summary networks for management. For the project over¬ 
all, some 10,000 activities were recorded on the detailed, activity-oriented 
PERT networks. The program planning group prepared four summary 
networks of 150 events each for management review (Figure 3). Finally, 
one summary network of only 100 events resulted, for presentation to 
top management. 

3. Computer programs were obtained and subsequently modified. The proj¬ 
ect analysts made use of an IBM 7090 program, prepared originally by 
Douglas Aircraft, for updating the schedule and otherwise keeping the 
PERT activity-oriented network current. 

Fundamental to the operation of the system used here is that the 
computer should do as many tasks as possible, thus making the re- 
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Notes: 

1. Summary nets are keyed to the working nets and used to conduct 
PERT review meetings. 

2. Department reports are based on computer runs of the working nets. 

3. Working nets under each summary net are combined as required ■ 
to facilitate computer operation. 


FIGURE 3. Reporting system, PERT activity-oriented networks. 


porting and updating of schedules as quick and easy as possible for all 
concerned. The departmental representative was assigned by the de¬ 
partment manager and represented the department in all matters per¬ 
taining to planning and scheduling. In the periodic reporting by the 
program planning group, there were four possible cases for considera¬ 
tion—completed jobs, canceled jobs, revised jobs, and new jobs. 

The department representative noted all jobs for which the early 
finish date preceded the reporting date. If jobs were completed, he 
recorded the completion dates on the report form, and if they had been 
canceled, the date of cancellation. If jobs were neither completed 
nor canceled, a revised completion date was reported. Finally, he 
recorded all new jobs established during the previous reporting period 
and their scheduled completion dates. This completed the informa¬ 
tion necessary for the computation of a new schedule. 
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Sroup, where they were 
scanned for obvious errors. Since dates were submitted directly to 
e computer, updating the input deck was relatively simple For 

SfZ t-f computer then con- 

enl! f tZ appropriate duration. Incidentally, all 

completed and canceled jobs dropped out of the schedule so that only 
JO s remaining to be done appeared for consideration. 

en the input deck was updated, a new computer run was made 

TelheZZ department representatives, a 

, . e progiam planning group, and project management. At 

tills meeting, first consideration was given to all jobs which affected 
ey dates by exceeding their allowable time for completion. Since 
ese shppa^s created additional critical paths, a careful review was 
necessary. en, all jobs supposedly in progress were reviewed— 
were they actually m progress, and if so, would they be complete by 
their predicted finish dates? This particular review covered the situa- 
lon in which a job might be of long duration and was not required to 
be reported on the report form. The progress of all such jobs was 
discussed biweekly; thus, control was maintained over these jobs. 
If the review meeting generated enough new information, a new sched- 
ule was computed and disseminated for the next review period, thereby 
continuing the reporting cycle, which ran for the life of the project. 
In this case, only time was considered. Of course, a complete report¬ 
ing cycle must take into consideration all resources—time, manpower 
money, equipment, materials—not time alone. A dynamic CPM re- 
porting cycle is shown in Figure 4. 

The discussion of this case has been extensive and detailed because 
the project itself was the largest and the most complex of those re¬ 
viewed in this chapter. At this time, the project is still under way 
It IS on schedule. Making a PERT network operate on an activity 
basis worked many benefits, both large- and small-scale. Not only is 
the project running on schedule but the analysts called in initially to 
set up and operate the network system trained employees of the con- 
tractor, who now are continuing to implement the system themselves 
most satisfactorily. ^ 


Case 2. Updating and Rescheduling by CPM 

A large corporation had bid successfully on a contract for the de¬ 
velopment of equipment for a defense warning system The project 
actually of multiproject scope, involved the development of electronic 
equipment, the assembling of many subassemblies, appropriate check- 




FIGURE 4. Dynamic CPM cycle. 
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out and testing of the initial system, and a series of follow-on systems, 
to be produced during the final stages. Internally, the orientation of 
the company was both functional, by department, such as engineering 
or manufacturing, and by project. Consequently, project managers 
worked across functional department lines. This arrangement even- 
ually proved beneficial to management insofar as completeness of 
information was concerned. 

Before consultants were engaged, the company was in the ironic, 
alttough by no means unusual position of not being able to handle a 
rush of contracts that had been awarded almost simultaneously. One 
of the most serious problems was a shortage of manpower, not only in 
professional and scientific areas but in many labor craft areas. Fur¬ 
ther, management had no over-all, complete picture of its work situa¬ 
tion, although on the projects under way the company was operating 
at a commendable level of efficiency and the dollar volume of business 
was not only good, but improving. 

In general, this firm’s difficulties clearly reflected the inadequacy of 
the planning and scheduling techniques then in use. The company 
relied on a system of bar charts for information, and it faced several 
concurrent problems; the failure of the bar charts to show interrela¬ 
tionships among the jobs; failure to define the criticality of the jobs, 
and the inadequacy of the system to show the total project plan. The 
bar charts fell into two extreme categories—either they showed only 
a fraction of the total number of jobs, because they were drawn by 
one man and his knowledge was limited, or the volume of the charts 
inundated management, because too many engineers and administra¬ 
tive personnel had been preparing them (see Chapter 4). 

Among the most significant tasks the consultants carried out were 
these: 

1. All specific jobs were reviewed. This review required the interviewing of 
key personnel on the multiproject activity in considerable detail, until the 
consulting analysts could establish the total number, duration, and inter¬ 
relationships of all activities through the CPM arrow diagram. The mere 
creation of the arrow diagram, was effective in that, for the first time, it 
gave management a clear picture of all the activities and their significance 
critical or noncritioal, in the total scheme. At this point, the application 
of CPM techniques showed that the project was running about three 
months behind the contract duration. 

2. Management decided upon a major reorientation of the program, on the 
basis of the analysts' data, designed primarily to bring the individual 
projects into line and bring the end date back to the contract commit¬ 
ment. As an example of reorientation—previously, all 80 subassemblies 
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were to be worked on without regard to their place in the project time- 
scale. The new plan called for the main work effort to be applied toward 
the 15 subassemblies destined for the first system to be delivered. The 
remaining 65 were to be packed and stored for later shipment; sufficient 
fioat, or slack time, was available to permit these subassemblies to wait 
for subsequent work. 

3. The analysts strongly advised the firm to take a stand on its objectives 
wdth respect to satisfying those contracts already in the house and plan¬ 
ning new ones according to the most effective use of available resources. 

4. Resources planning and scheduling computer runs were made for man¬ 
power, which at the time posed the most serious resource problem. In 
one professional category, the company had only three persons of the 25 
needed. The analysts carried out a parametric manpower-leveling com¬ 
puter run to determine what number of men in this category management 
needed to complete the project within the contract time. 

Parametric leveling is a stepwise method of determining the manpower to 
be hired. Requirements based on unlimited availability are found first. 
Limits of 90, 80, 70, and 60 percent of the level found under that first 
assumption are then imposed. The extension of the project duration is 
observed as a function of the various limits of availability. Time exten¬ 
sions which are too great can then be excluded. An acceptable combina¬ 
tion of time-extension and availability level to be met by hiring personnel 
can then be selected. 

The entire program has now been updated. One part of the project 
is ten days ahead of schedule. To accomplish this, in addition to the 
work already described, subnetworks were created and revised, two of 
them being completely updated three times. A reporting and moni¬ 
toring system was installed, much like that described in case 1, the 
differences being ascribable largely to the differences in company or¬ 
ganization. Review meetings are now held regularly and the ideal 
of management-by-exception is being realized. 

Case 3. A Project Characterized by Vagueness 

After a project involving an application of atomic energy had been 
underway for more than a year, the following conditions characterized 
it: 

1. Many of the problems, technologies, and skills demanded were so new 
that research and processing were in effect going on in parallel, or nearly 
so. The project suffered from unexpected damage to equipment from 
combinations of materials, from the breakdown of equipment, and from 
other technical problems. ■ 

2. Because of emergencies that constantly arose, no one could predict any 

end-date for the project. ’ ' ' 
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3. Because the project plan was undefined manpower needs were undeter¬ 
mined, and the various requirements for scientific, professional, and labor 
craft personnel were also not clearly defined. 

4. Since manpower was in short supply in most categories and since the real 
significance or criticality of many activities was unknown, management 
tended to work all jobs that appeared to be critical on an expedited basis, 
thus creating unnecessary tensions throughout the project. Later, when 
CPM analysis was applied to these jobs, some of them were found 
actually to have 60 to 90 weeks of slack time. 

The analysts’ first major job was to interview all project engineers 
and project supervisors at considerable length, in order to gain an 
understanding of all the activities, a reasonable estimate of their 
durations, and an over-all view of their interrelationships and then to 
rid the project as soon as possible of duplication of effort. It was 
not surprising to find that no one had a clear picture of the entire 
project. Such was precisely the situation in many other large and 
complex projects on which even the most responsible, capable, and 
efficient managerial persons did not have the tools or techniques 
available by which they could be sufficiently informed. 

The first result of presenting the arrow diagram to management was 
that an over-all picture was at last available. An initial reyision of 
this network resulted in reducing the original project duration by 32 
weeks. Critical jobs were defined and the talents of the company 
were directed towards those activities. Meanwhile, a monitoring and 
reporting system was organized along the lines detailed in Case 1 of 
this chapter. Relatively soon, management received regular and up- 
to-date information in summary form of the progress of the entire 
undertaking. RPSM techniques were used to achieve the most ef¬ 
ficient distribution of the limited manpower. Data generated by the 
RPSM computer runs enabled management to direct work efforts to 
the activities of greatest priority. 

The remaining cases in this chapter will be discussed in somewhat 
less detail, not because the problems and attempted solutions were 
any less significant but because the basic concepts in the applications 
of network analysis, the leveling of manpower and other resources, 
and the considerations of time-cost relationships were constants 
throughout these research and development activities. 

Case 4. Activity Orientation Was Necessary 

A 70-event network had been established for the design and fabri¬ 
cation of a computer to be used for training purposes to simulate the 
countdown procedures during a missile firing. The company found 
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that this event-oriented PERT network was too general for a project 
on which great detail was essential for tight control. Just for bi¬ 
monthly evaluation of the schedule on this basis, one man had the full¬ 
time job of gathering information. 

As a remedy, the analysts developed an activity-oriented network 
of 600 jobs, still working within the framework of the logic as origi¬ 
nally developed by management. The task of developing this network 
was of course preceded by much effort in interviewing supervisors 
and managers on the job, working up accurate activity definitions, 
descriptions and durations, and fitting together this mass of informa¬ 
tion into the arrow diagram. However, once the project was broken 
down in detail and responsibility was defined for each activity, evalua¬ 
tion became simpler. Furthermore, the necessary information for 
the over-all event network was generated as the project went along 
and the full-time effort at information gathering was no longer neces¬ 
sary. Management was convinced, as a result of this experience, that 
at the working level the network should be activity-oriented, with 
event-oriented networks used only at the highest levels. 

The first use of an activity-based network generally enlightens 
management in this way. The gains include a greater quantity and 
quality of intelligence about the project, better information on which 
to base decisions, increased understanding of network techniques 
within the company staff, and an appreciation for the entire program 
as an integrated endeavor. The next case will illustrate how the 
acquisition of information contributes to the making of more intel¬ 
ligent decisions. 

Case 5. A Metallurgical Problem Proved Critical 

This company was developing a new turbine engine. When the 
arrow network diagram was created, one of the critical activities 
proved to be the casting of blades that would have to withstand speeds 
of 100,000 rpm. Having been informed of the true significance of 
this metallurgical problem, management shelved the development of 
the new engine and approved the effort necessary to concentrate on 
the metallurgical problem. Much effort and money were saved on 
this project because, instead of depending on intuition and plunging 
into all aspects of the project with equal applications of resources, 
management concentrated on a problem which it had not previously 
recognized as critical. 

Case 6. A Critical Activity Was Thought Trivial 

On this project for the design, fabrication, and test of a variable- 
thrust vernier rocket engine, one critical item was the procurement of 
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a flowmeter. But a second critical activity was one that, at first 
glance, seemed to be so trivial that no one was inclined to take i 
seriously. The portion of the project on which both of these activities 
were critical involved the conversion of a previously used test cell to 
one for the new engine. 

The CPM analyst informed the project manager that the vendor 
could not expedite the delivery of the flowmeter, but that^ a crude 
meter of only 50-percent accuracy could be used at the beginning of 
the project. The manager ordered the design and fabrication of this 
meter, which was used satisfactorily up to the point where pe new 
meter was genuinely needed. At that point, delivery of the flow¬ 
meter was possible and the entire project continued on schedule. 

The second critical activity was one to which no one had given any 
attention--the removal of old equipment from the test cell. The 
CPM network showed nearly tour months available for corapletion o 
this activity, actual working time for which was perhaps one day 
The analyst called to the attention of management, however, the need 
to secure Air Force clearance for removal of old and obsolete military 
equipment. Further investigation established that at least „six weeks, 
and possibly two months, would be the lead time for the completion 
of all the paperwork. Therefore, management immediately began 
securing Air Force approval. The test cell was in fact cleaned and 
ready on time for the installation of new equipment. 

Case 7. CPM Techniques Permitted Flexibility 

On a one-year project for the design, fabrication, and test of a 
liquid-cooled rocket nozzle, a number of unexpected and difiioult 
situations arose, some of them before network analysts were engaged 
some of them after. Among other things, the logic of the project ha 
to be drastically changed midway, the expediency of overtime had to 
be applied to the design and drawings of a critical part when the 
project was well underway, and the entire test facility blew up when 

the program was nearly completed. _ 

Analysis of the arrow diagram showed that the onginal Pjojeot 
duration was six weeks longer than necessary because the unavoidable 
lead time on the manufacture of tungsten parts had not been recog¬ 
nized as slack time and had mistakenly been added to the leng o 
the project. Associated with this problem was the fact that the test 
and manufacturing facilities for the tungsten parts were P^ysic^y 
distant Because of these and other conditions, avaitoble slack time 
for the manufacture of a tungsten nut began to disappear as the 
nroiect continued. When the analysts informed management that 
the manufacture of this small part would become critical, the project 
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manager approved the application of overtime to the completion of 

prTceL wou^Tf manufacturing 

process would not force an extension of the entire program 

exDlodfd"" when the entire test facility 

exploded. Because the CPM network technique was being used the 

schedule could be reevaluated relatively easily. All necessary repairs 

r„xS’ of .«»! .cmLI'."" 

me project was completed on time. 

This case brings out not only the flexibility with which changes can 
be made w.thin the framework of a fixed project duration but the 

ZrauTckl f information back to manage- 

renn!t n ^ decisions. Furthermore, the 

porting system used in this case and in others—although in most 

uDd«t?d /V® that does not take into account 

updated cost figures, a comparison of dollars spent against the total 
allocation or some other significant information—provides manage- 
ent with accurate information about time elapsed and time availa- 
Ole, and is therefore a useful management tool. 

Case 8. A Need For Daily Rescheduling 

By way of contrast to the preceding oases, the following is a six- 
wee ' project. It was not a research and development project but it 
is included here to illustrate the usefulness of the ability to update a 
schedule replarly with a computer run of a CPM program. 

The project called for a public demonstration in Florida of a 
machine commonly called an “air car.” Management was not only 
contractually obliged to have the machine on site and operating six 
weeks from the start of the project, but it had publically commLd 
Itself to the demonstration through a series of press releases. The air 
car had to be completely checked out, disassembled, overhauled re¬ 
assembled, and painted. Because of the short time available ’ the 
project analysts reevaluated the schedule daily. Every afternoon 
at 5 o’clock the day's accomplishments (or lack of accomplishments) 
were fed into a computer for any necessary rescheduling. By 8 
o clock the next morning, management could examine the new schedule 
and indicate what activities had to be expedited. In the end the 
vehicle was shipped to Florida on time, minus certain parts which 
then were flown in, in time for final assembly. The demonstration 
took place on schedule. The panicky application of expensive ex¬ 
pediencies, which within the environment of conventional planning 
and scheduling methods probably would have resulted, was never even 
considered in the case of the air car. 
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IMPLEMENTATION 

The application of network techniques in numerous situations has 
provided considerable experience in management training and the 
development of implementation requirements. 

Management can be conveniently divided into four categories—the 
general manager and his staff; line management; task and subtask 
leaders, and key persons who report into the system. The general 
manager and his people must know how network techniques compare 
with conventional methods; their commercial and military applica¬ 
tions, and what the practical results can be in terms of decreased 
operating costs, on-time completion of a project, and effective project 
control. 

Personnel at the line level must know what demands the system will 
make on their time; the type of control it will effect, and holv it can 
simultaneously satisfy the objectives of both the functional manager 
and the project manager. They also will have questions about its 
contribution to cutting schedule time and costs and increasing the 
possibility of controlling and adjusting schedules. 

Task and subtask leaders are the lowest managerial level that must 
be informed about the network system. Therefore, they need the 
most detailed information, along these lines—the techniques, the 
mechanics of monitoring, reporting methods and tools, how to update 
schedules and the significance of flagged jobs. Of course, they also 
must understand the benefits of a plan that is easily adjustable, 
definite, and that renders erratic and incomplete rescheduling un¬ 
necessary. 

The fourth category of management to be informed are those key 
persons, at several levels, who report into the system. These men 
must be trained to develop the logic of the system, provide reports for 
updating, and communicate between the functional and project mana¬ 
gers, and the work force. Experience has indicated that a five-day 
training course is necessary for this group of personnel, but that one- 
or two-day seminars are sufficient for management at the top, inter¬ 
mediate, and lower levels. 

Implementation includes arrangements to have the networks de¬ 
veloped by trained persons, to set up computer runs, to establish 
monitoring and reporting systems, and to ensure that management- 
by-exception will be the standard procedure. When the system has 
been set up, the key person responsible for the program control office 
should be a senior executive with initiative and a good knowledge of 
the company. He must be able to communicate at all levels of 
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management. His own staff needs no special skills other than the 
ability to take part in the area of planning and scheduling. All the 
new information and techniques he will need can be developed in a 
five-day training course and during the subsequent implementation 
period. 

The limitations we have found in practice may be summarized most 
significantly under these categories: size of networks, costs of system 
development control, and errors in estimating costs and times. The 
largest practical network is between 900 and 1,200 jobs. For net¬ 
works that contain up to 150 or 200 jobs, the calculations can be done 
by hand; thereafter, it is more economical to use a computer. Net¬ 
works in excess of 1,500 jobs are cumbersome and lose their usefulness, 
because no one can assimilate this amount of data and control this 
number of jobs. In large projects, large networks should be broken 
into subnetworks. 

The cost of having a working system based on CPM or PERT can 
be compared with present system costs by entering the appropriate 
values in the following equation: 

[ (hours/week for scheduling) (engineers’ hourly rates) 

+ (hours/week for meetings) (engineers’ hourly rates)] 52 

= annual cost 

Implementation costs range between 0.5 and 1.0 percent of the total 
contract value of the project to which the network method is applied. 

Initial errors occurring in time and cost estimates in our experience 
have been no greater than those in conventional systems. In addi¬ 
tion, refinements obtained by reducing tasks to basic jobs in terms of 
weeks or days tend to reduce estimating errors. Furthermore, the 
updating system allows improvement of estimates, thereby reducing 
or nullifying initial errors. 

COMPUTER RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
Program Development 

The techniques described in this chapter are without exception 
computer oriented, even though some of them may be performed by 
hand. Du Font’s original purpose in approaching Remington Rand 
in 1956 was to seek assistance in determining whether computers 
could be used to enable more scientific scheduling and control of 
large projects. 

James E. Kelley, Jr., of Mauchly Associates has been responsi¬ 
ble for the basic algorithms on which MCX and RPSM are based, as 
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implementation of these techniques in 
tlie held He continues to do original work in this area, his latest 
contribution being a technique for interproject scheduling. 

■ Kelley’s work, programs for basic CPM (inolud- 

mg MCX) and RPSM now exist for a number of computers. 
MaucUy Associates themselves have written programs for the IBM 
650. They assisted General Electric in writing programs for the GE 

TRA/'jir® ST '‘“Other client in writing programs for the 

IBM 1620. R & D in this area will, of course, continue. 

Hardware Development 

John W. Mauchly has taken still another approach to the prob¬ 
lem of getting from algorithm to useful result. Early in 1962 he 
announced SkeduFlo' MCX-30 a portable analog computer capable of 
showing the critical path in a project by means of indicator lights and 
of generating the time-cost curve used in MCX in a matter of seconds. 

e number of jobs that SkeduFlo can handle at the present time is 
limited and the first model is intended for use either at the top- 
management level, where it is desirable to consider summary networks 
only, or at the job-management level where the number of activities 
is small but where the day-to-day situation may be very fluid. If 
MCX is not desired, but only critical-path determination, other models 
of bkeduFlo can handle a very respectable number of jobs Pa¬ 
rameters are changed simply by adjusting knobs and the new results 
are obtained immediately without waiting for a digital computer run 
evaluation of the run, and a rerun with new parameters. SkeduFlo 
IS accurate to within 3 to 5 percent of full scale, which is acofeptable 
lor use in estimating. 

Network computers have in the past been designed and used pri¬ 
marily for linear flow problems, such as occur in power distribution 
systems. SkeduFlo uses nonlinear network elements, and is the first 
electronic model for problems which include upper and lower bounds 
on flow capacity, a sine qua non for generating the time-cost curve. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Of the new management tools for intelligent decision-making, based 
on the application of network techniques, only the CPM and PERT 
have been used widely. Associated with CPM are the MCX tech¬ 
nique and RPSM, both of which have been applied to research and 
development projects, MCX is a tool that gives management infor¬ 
mation on the basis of which it can decide which of several time- 
" Trademark of Mauchly Associates, Inc. 
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compressions of a project, or of any portion of a project, is the most 
feasible and the most economical. A new analog computer, SkeduFlo, 
is available which enables management to see instantaneously the 
effects of changing various parameters of the network without waiting 
for the results of a series of digital computer runs. RPSM is a 
technique that permits the consideration of limited resources. With 
RPSM, a project analyst can correlate the availabilities of all re¬ 
sources—men, money, time, crafts, equipment, material, space and 
utilize a computer program to work out a solution compatible with 
the project requirements, determining the usage curve for each re¬ 
source over the duration of the project. 

These techniques have been applied to a number of R & D projects, 
on most of which a competent and efficient management was struggling 
with older planning, scheduling, and control techniques that neither 
gave them sufficient information nor enabled them to see the entire 
range of activities and the interrelationships of those activities. Using 
the tools of network analysis, R & D management is beginning to note 
such major benefits as these; 

1. Critical activities are identified. 

2. The entire project is seen as an entity. 

3. Interrelationships and responsibilities are defined. 

4. Duplication of effort is minimized. 

5. Activities are tightly controlled at the working level. 

6. An effective monitoring system gives managemxent current information 
at any desired interval. 

7. Activity and project times and costs are correlated. The costs of activity 
compressions or stretchouts are known and a decision on time can be made 
with full knowledge of the effect on costs. 

8. Manpower can be leveled efficiently, according to availabilities and the 

project duration. 

The newer technique, RPSM, is beginning to be applied in more 
companies. Although the MCX technique has been available for 
several years, the simpler network method had to be implemented 
first. It is expected that the use of MCX will grow as management 
learns to use economic decision methods. With MCX, the minimum- 
cost plan for any expedited project can be determined. When known 
the application of resources ensures management of the best and most 
realistic mode of operation. 

Finally, it is reasonable to expect further refinements and extensions 
of the techniques now gaining in use among R & D managers. One 
new technique, for which the mathematical model has been developed, 
is interproject scheduling. This system will enable project analysts 
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to consider the resources across a number of projects entailed in a 
major undertaking, along with activity and project priorities with 
respect to time, costs, manpower, equipment, materials, and working 
space. 
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